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OPENING SESSION 



Wednesday Evening, May 2. 

The Ninth Annual Conference for Education in the South met 
in the Auditorium at Woodland Park in Lexington, Ky., on 
Wednesday, May 2, at 8 o'clock p.m. After music, and an invoca- 
tion by the Et. Kev. Lewis W. Burton of Lexington, the Confer- 
ence was called to order by Dr. George J. Eamsey, President of 
Sayre Institute and Corresponding Secretary of the local Execu- 
tive Committee, who spoke as follows: 

When I say that President Jenkins, the Chairman of our local 
Executive Committee, who has labored so earnestly for the success 
of this convention, is detained at home by sickness, I am sure 
that the deep regret felt by the committee will find a responsive 
echo in every heart before me. I am here at his request to say to 
all our guests that we have striven to do what we could to make 
your coming and your stay with us pleasant. If we have failed in 
anything it has been a failure of the head and not of the heart. I 
now have the honor to present one who will tell you in behalf of 
our commonwealth and our city how glad we are to have you with 
us, the Hon. J. C. W. Beckham, Governor of Kentucky. 

Governor Beckham. 

Governor Beckham in his address of welcome expressed appre- 
ciation of the honor assigned him, but said that it was an unneces- 
sary duty, for the delegates who had come to Lexington could see 
the generous welcome extended to them by the people who, with 
bountiful hospitality, had thrown open the doors of their homes to 
all. It was not alone his privilege to welcome them, but he would 
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al80 thank them for coming, because he believed that tins great 
gathering of educators would be of lasting benefit to our people 
and \iould shed upon Kentucky a beneficent light by its vaJuable 
work. 

Alluding to Kentucky's well-known reputation for hospitality^ he 
expressed in cordial terms the welcome which the State extended 
to members of the Conference. He said that Kentucky probably 
gives a larger percentage of its revenue to the cause of education 
than any other State in the Union; that the State tax on property 
is fifty cents on the hundred dollars, and that twenty-nine cents of 
this is given to education, while all the administration of the State 
and its public institutions are conducted on the remaining twenty- 
one cents ; that such generosity in its revenue indicates a healthful 
and earnest spirit in favor of this cause among the people of the 
State, and he felt sure this Conference would stimulate to even 
greater energy the interest in education. He was optimistic in 
his views and believed that, not only in this State, but throughout 
the country, the people at the present time, more than ever before, 
were united and enthusiastic in the desire for a higher and better 
civilization ; that they were making more wonderful progress than 
was ever made in our history, and were demanding more from their 
servants, whether in official or industrial life; especially from pub- 
lic servants, municipal, county. State and national, a more patriotic, 
faithful and efficient administration of government. Along with 
all this, they were insisting on a more universal system of educa- 
tion among the masses of the people. 

He complimented the work of the Conference in the past and 
expressed the hope and belief that this meeting would be the most 
successful in its history. He 4)aid tribute to Kentucky, her his- 
tory, her citizenship and her promise for the future. Standing on 
the border in the great struggle between the States, she had fur- 
nished her sons both to the North and the South — to the North she 
gave Abraham Lincoln and to the South Jefferson Davis; and on 
account of her position in that great conflict, divided and torn as 
were her people, she typifies better than any other State the fact 
that this country of ours is once again reunited, indivisible and 
peaceful. He welcomed the presence of the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Missouri to address the Conference, exnressed his grati- 
fication at so large a gathering of the friends of education, and said 
that it would be found that the most successful educational Con- 
ence was the one held in the beautiful capital of Kentuck/s 
Blue Grass. 
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Dr. Ramsey then introduced the President of the Conference in 
the following words : It is now my privilege to present to you one 
whom we educators love and whom the educational South delights 
to honor, the presiding oflScer of this Conference, Dr. Robert C. 
Ogden of New York. 

The response of the President was as follows: 

President Ogden. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Ramsey, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: 

I find myself at the moment in a position of great diflSculty and 
of very great delight. To represent the Conference for Education 
in the South in accepting the hospitality tendered in the gracious 
words of Governor Beckham is no easy task. We are here from all 
parts of the country because of the splendid and enthusiastic in- 
vitation that was brought to the Conference at Columbia, S. C, 
last year. A group of men fresh from the inaugural exercises, 
installing Dr. Ayres as the President of the University of Tennes- 
see, took the cars and in an over-night were at Columbia. It was 
the first time that Kentucky had been largely represented in the 
Conference, although it is most interesting to know that the first 
Chairman of the Conference was your own honored, beloved and 
now sainted fellow-citizen, Bishop Dudley; and I regard it as not 
the least of honors that cluster about this position which I hold 
officially that I am the successor of Bishop Dudley. Kentucky 
came down to Columbia with that hearty invitation — and it is so 
sad to those of us who were there, as it is to all of this audience, 
that the bearer of the invitation is not present with us this evening, 
being detained at home by illness. President Jenkins came as a 
young man of the West, and by the force of his language, with 
the warmth of his heart and his charming presentation of your in- 
vitation, so won our hearts and engaged the interest of our Execu- 
tive Committee that when it came to the decision as to which in- 
vitation should be accepted there was no question about the an- 
swer — it must be Lexington. 

We know Lexington. To some of us who are familiar with 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and occasionally frequent the Union 
League Club, it is a pleasure to know that next door is the Tour- 
aine, and when James Lane Allen is not in Lexington he is our 
neighbor there. And so, with "The Choir Invisible,'' "The Ken- 
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tucky CardinaF^ and James Lane Allen as neighbor, we have a tie 
that binds us in certainly beautiful kinship. 

I do not believe that our friends who were at Columbia last year 
at all comprehended the amount of difficult work that was to fdl 
upon the good people of Lexington when they gave the invita- 
tion. But no discouragement has come because of the amount of 
work or difficulty of detail, but with every word in print or in cor- 
respondence the richness of the invitation has grown, and we have 
been made all the more welcome for the trouble we have caused. 

And now we are here and most happy to be here. I see these 
sages in education — among them Dr. Harris, the honored head of 
the United States Bureau of Education — and the Conference for 
Education in the South could have no higher honor than his con- 
stant approval. Then, too, the men of affairs, the people at large 
who are interested in this subject of education, are here, and wo 
meet under the most happy circumstances. N^o audience could be 
more splendid for the welcome of this Conference. It is a gratifica- 
tion that the first public meetings in this hall are these of the Con- 
ference. We do not quite know how it is that such beautiful quar- 
ters; so ample, so perfect in every detail, have been prepared for us. 
But the career of the Conference through the years has seemed to 
be from one blessing to another, from one enjoyment and one field 
of usefulness to another; and so these surroundings under which 
we meet tonight we accept, not only as a part of your noble and 
generous hospitality, but as holding in them the promise and po- 
tency of a meeting that shall be successful and useful. 

And so. Governor Beckham, please accept the thanks of all your 
visitors from near and far, gathered at your call for this Ninth 
Conference for Education in the South. 

As the President of this Conference, it is now my duty to pre- 
sent some matters for 3"our consideration. If they appear to you 
dull, trite and lacking in inspiration, please be patient, for you 
know that afterward there is an entertainment not far off that 
you will enjoy. 

THE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

The Conference for Education in the South presents itself to 
the good people of Kentucky for its Ninth Annual Assembly. 
This Conference began life without display or pretence, almost in 
seclusion, at Capon Springs, West Virginia, on Wednesday, June 
29th, 1898, at 8 :30 p.m. It reassembled at the same place in the 
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years 1899 and 1900. Continued existence has been successively 
manifested by annual pilgrimages to various places during the in- 
tervening years. Thus ii has convened at Winston-Salem, Nortli 
Carolina ; Athens, Georgia ; Kichmond, Virginia ; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and Columbia, South Carolina. The reason for the exist- 
ence of the Conference, its relation to the Southern Education 
Board, the General Education Board and its community of interest 
with the Boards of the Peabody and Slater Trusts have been ex- 
plained until it would seem that further statements of that nature 
are not needed. Therefore your patience will not now be taxed 
with the too familiar details. 

Despite the publicity given to the proceedings of the successive 
Conferences by the press both North and South, and the manifold 
explauations of its friends everywhere, much misinformation con- 
cerning it exists. An illustration of this condition appears in a 
statement made to me personally by a Northern writer of frequent 
contributions to religious periodicals. This gentleman informed 
me with sincerity, solemnity and regret that Southern friends of 
the highest intelligence and Christian character condemned severely 
this educational movement because of its demoralizing influence 
upon the negro population. It was stated that the larger contribu- 
tions made at these annual convocations to negro education fos- 
tered an undue sense of negro importance and superiority that was 
extremely injurious. 

The good people making statements of this nature are entitled 
to respect for sincerity, but it is a most serious discouragement that 
honesty is thus made the servant of error. Ignorance concerning 
this Conference on the part of any intelligent American is the result 
of indifference or intention. The record is before the country, writ 
large. In recent years it may be said, without exaggeration, thou- 
sands of voices have in public speech proclaimed its evangel, the 
press has reported its proceedings, its annual reports could be had 
for the asking. The way of it all is so plain that ^Vayf aring men, 
yea, fools, shall not err therein.'' 

It is not demanding too much that all people should be able to 
define intelligently the purpose for which the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South and its close ally, the Southern Education Board, 
exist. These twin organizations stand for the training of all the 
people, and especially for the public school. It is a fundamental 
principle of the Southern Board that it gives no money to any school 
or educational institution. Its purpose is limited to a propaganda 
for popular education upon the Jeffersonian doctrine of a "crusade 
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for education." Such modest resources as it commands are entirely 
expended in the promotion of plans* absolutely true to this principle. 

And now a very few words about the money side of the Confer- 
ence itself. 

To describe it as a sort of mendicant or pauper would only put 
into accurate but impolite form an actual condition. Demoralizing 
resources are the least of the Conference's temptations. Outward 
largess and inward graft are alike impossible. Without money to 
pay for its own printii\g and postage it maintains a sweet abiding 
faith in a fairy godfather, and now stands willing to adopt as such 
all who may desire to compete for a share in the privilege. Local 
generosity provides for the places of meeting, reporting of proceed- 
ings, hospitality in entertainment, all of which tax upon time, 
strength, thought and exchequer is cheerfully borne each year with 
a bountiful, graceful and generous courtesy. 

The great by-product of each Conference is the social enjoyment 
of the occasion. The announcements now before us indicate the 
many charms that await us as visitors to Lexington. So much is 
planned that double the two and a half days permitted to our con- 
vocation would be needed for even scant enjoyment of all that has 
been prepared. While we all participate in and enjoy to the fullest 
extent all entertaining features of this occasion, let us not fail to 
retain a deep sense of the serious tie that binds us in a common 
exalted social service. 

This Conference is quite unique in form and rare in fact. It is 
a soul more than a body. It lives by a spirit, and not by a creed. 
Without constitution or by-laws its records show few resolutions 
and no dogmatic decisions upon controverted points. Hardly even 
a democracy, it is organically a communism. The existence of the 
Conference has been justified by certain universally admitted con- 
ditions, but its birthright is character. Botanizing upon a fragrant 
and glorious rose will ruin its beauty and perfume. Dissection of 
affection will degrade love; analysis will depreciate patriotism; 
friendship is disintegrated when subjected to prismatic analysis. 

The application of these sentiments to this Conference is entirely 
warranted by circumstances and is not inspired by fanciful affecta- 
tion. The aim of the Conference being clearly recognized as the 
uplift of American civilization through universal education, the 
duty of the Conference to create the public spirit essential to the 
realization of that idea is clearly apparent. 

Doctrines and dogmas of education must exist. The Conference 
does not concern itself with them — they have their being in another 
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sphere of activity. Statecraft has great duty to education, both in 
legislation and in administration, but the Conference has no func- 
tion of advice or instruction for representatives of the people or 
executives of States. 

But we meet here, clergy and laity, legislators and commoners, 
governors and governed, professional and business men, represent- 
ing all types and degrees of our democracy, for a positive and clearly 
defined purpose. On these occasions the imagination of the audi- 
ence must wander away from the charm of a beautiful and commo- 
dious hall, from the environment of refinement and intelligence, 
from blessings of social privilege and surroundings of friendship to 
the lowly farm-houses, miners^ cabins, operatives' cottages, railway 
shacks in which the greater part of the 17,000,000 rural population 
of the Southland live. In this background we must get the view of 
illiteracy and its consequent narrowness, vacancy and general intel- 
lectual dreariness. Hera and there in this perspective our thought 
must rest upon the average rural school house in which poorly 
trained, ill-paid teachers are struggling to impart some crumbs of 
knowledge to needy scholars. 

From this hasty, crude and rough outline even a dull fancy can 
fill in a picture so full of pathos and appeal that a heart so stolid 
as to own but a trace of American pride, national patriotism, human 
sympathy or godly spirit can not fail to be moved. Take in the pic- 
ture thoughtfully and the innocence of these people of responsibility 
for their condition promptly appears. Needless now to cast back 
the history of two centuries and rehearse the too oft-told story of 
how it came about. Historians will deal with all that. The exist- . 
ing facts are our responsibility. 

When the Conference came into being, tongues of eloquence, 
many of them now forever silent, hearts aflame and heads clear, 
brought conditions into bold outline. During the succeeding years 
the situation came into clearer light, and the knowledge of the 
mental, moral and physical needs of the imperial region of the 
South is growing larger, more accurate and more complete. 

The Conference found itself through a certain power of com- 
munal attraction. All unconsciously of an approaching revival a 
few rare, lonely and broadly separated souls had been brooding anx- 
iously over the existing situation. Many in weary isolation had no 
knowledgo of others like-minded and so worked on, doing what they 
could under painful limitation and partial hopelessness. To hun- 
dreds of such the Conference became immediately the sympathetic 
solvent, and to thousands more its echoes sounded as the silver bells 
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of hope. Thus came about that touch of nature that makes human 
kinship and creates the strength of combined effort. 

The modest claims of the Conference do not imply any original 
creation. Its function has been to discover, to associate, to inform, 
to inspire, to become in a way a sort of clearing house for the drafts 
of education upon intelligent sympathy. 

Effects of this inspiration soon took form in the work of the 
Southern Education Board. Only one Northern man has ever 
appeared in its Southern activities. Frequently no one aopeared to 
represent the Board in important, widely distributed local work. 
Among the objective points are : 

Stimulation of interest in universal education. 

Voluntary local taxation for the increase of school facilities. 

Education of teachers. 

Introduction of industrial and agricultural instruction. 

Association by States in Conferences of the county super- 
intendents of education. 

Improvement of schoolhouses. 

Co-relation of high schools with elementary schools and 
colleges. 

Compulsory education. 

Lengthening of school terms. 

Consolidation of weak schools. 

Care has been taken not to interfere in any way with the tech- 
nical, professional and executive work belonging to State officer;:* 
and teachers. 

Into this movement have come the Governors and Superintend- 
ents of Education of States, Presidents and Professors of Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Institutes of Technology, Representatives in 
Congress, Legislators of States, teachers and numerous patriotic 
citizens — men and women. 

Thus has resulted a sort of educational renaissance in the South- 
land, the outcome of spontaneous conditions, mental, material, 
spiritual, with which the Conference has had an important relation. 

If the educational story of the last five years in the South were 
fully written it would, from the positive side, read like a romance. 
From the comparative side, in view of the undone margin remain- 
ing, it would seem almost as though a beginning had not been made. 

Statistics are despair to a speaker and terror to an audience, and 
therefore I adhere as closely as possible to the golden rule and spare 
you as I would be spared. Nevertheless, as a small means of grace 
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1 find a few figures necessary as illustrations of such progress as has 
been made. They are mostly picked up at random. Official reports 
will supply facts in full to the curious or interested. 

Two years since, the Conference met at Birmingham, Alabama. 
Since then thirty-five counties in that State have voted the local 
tax, thus adding $117,606 to the State appropriation of $255,959, 
an im^rease of 46 per cent. It is my guess that when all the counties 
of the State complete the work the local tax will equal the State 
appropriation and thus double the school fund. One of the most 
instructive contributions to the literature of our subject is the 
brochure, "Alabama's First Question," by Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Executive Secretary of the Southern Education Board. 

We miss from this occasion the genial presence and wise counsel 
of our honored friend and long-time associate. Dr. Walter B. Hill, 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia, who passed to his rest and 
reward on the 27th of December last. One of the late and impor- 
tant successes of his life was the conduct of a campaign for so 
amending the Georgia law as to permit the voting of a local tax 
to supplement the State appropriation. 

Professor Joseph S. Stewart states in The Atlanta Journal that 
over one hundred towns and cities in Georgia have levied this tax. 
There have, however, been some defeats and disappointments at the 
polls. 

Public interest in education is in full tide of successful progress 
in Tennessee. Already much has been accomplished. In 1902 the 
income for public schools was $1,833,744. In 1905 the income for 
public schools was $3,101,847, an increase of 62| per cent. Accom- 
panying details which will be given later are equally important. 
Larger results than these are immediately expected. 

Most interesting are the results in North Carolina. Within the 
period included from 1900 to 1904 the public school fund, exclusive 
of local taxes, increased $583,879, or nearly 49 per cent., and the 
local taxes increased $242,481, or over 181 per cent. During this 
period 1,015 new school houses were built and 441 weak school 
districts were eliminated by consolidation. 

In Virginia the splendid work of the Cooperative Education 
Association is the most encouraging feature. To the activity of 
this association is due several splendid legislative enactments for 
the larger support of high schools, better pay of teachers and the 
construction of new school houses. This commission is earnestly 
commended to the careful study of the friends of education in other 
States. 
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This recitation of facts might be extended by information at 
hand from Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, with some details from 
other States. But enough has been stated to indicate the drift, and 
I sincerely hope that my brief quotations will not seem to anticipate 
the State Superintendents' special session. 

This review would lack importance if it failed to notice the 
great influence of the utterances from the Conference platform. 
Leaders in thought and action have honored the cause by their 
presence and by words of wisdom and experience that, taken to- 
gether, create an unmatched manual of constructive educational 
statesmanship. Frequent quotation from the annual reports by 
writers and speakers of high rank and great power are a lasting 
tribute to the authority and conservatism of various Conference 
speakers. 

I have ventured to tax your patience with this quite incomplete 
statement of the spirit, aims and history of the Conference for a 
most serious purpose. 

It has been very thoughtfully asked by intelligent friends and 
devoted supporters of this Conference whether its mission is not 
accomplished and whether it should not adjourn sine die at this 
meeting. It has been urged that the meetings have covered a wide 
area of country, in several States ; that the several meetings of the 
Conference have been largely local in their influence, and that the 
progress of the revived educational idea is now so well assured as 
not to need the aid and influence of this organization. 

Strong men of great public spirit have conferred upon this point 
and have reached a consensus of opinion that the Conference has 
a large opportunity for further usefulness. These questions are 
submitted for consideration. 

It is, however, quite certain that if the Conference is to go on 
there must be some modification in its ways, if not in its policy. 
The purpose is strong, the rostrum is powerful, but the administra- 
tion lacks cohesion and strength. This, not because the Conference 
is deficient in the earnest sympathy of powerful men and women. 
The weakness is due in part to the many diverting and charming 
influences that surround the Conference and diffuse its power, and 
in part to the inefficiency of your presiding officer, because of his 
failure to outline and insist upon a policy. The business of the 
Conference demands some self-sacrifice here and now. The most 
excellent Executive Committee is too widely scattered to be con- 
vened during the year. It accepts an attractive invitation from 
some locality for the meeting of the Conference and then the work 
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falls upon the local committees of arrangement and entertainment 
at one end and at the other upon the president's office and execu- 
tive secretary, with such other assistance as can in emergency be 
secured. In the absence of Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, Executive 
Secretary, because of illness, the Kev. 6. S. Dickerman has ren- 
dered very great and valuable aid for this Conference. A policy 
largely formulated by a single person, knd that person a business 
man, always over-strained and preoccupied, is apt to be narrow. 
Questions of importance are not sufficiently considered and ma- 
tured: great opportunities are liable to be lost for lack of knowl- 
edge, limited time, or insufficient consultation. If the Conference 
is to continue and to realize the possibilities that seem to be within 
full view, some plan must be perfected by which, without sacrificing 
in any degree its historic breadth and freedom, it will yet have a 
more compact working central body and thus a larger life and use- 
fulness. 

It is well known that scores of bright young men profoundly 
interested in all that the Conference represents are growing up all 
over the South. Enough of them are now personally known, to 
indicate that they represent a powerful and most hopeful class. 
They are men that do their own thinking. Some are in busines-s 
life, some in the other learned professions, some are undergraduates 
in universities and colleges. They have never been recognized in 
this group, in fact have been barely represented and never have 
been sought out. This statement contains in itself a line of great 
possible usefulness. 

The great and rapidly expanding life of the South has not been 
brought into the active relation with the Conference that is posi- 
tively demanded by the common interests of economics and educa- 
tion. Perhaps this is the crux of the whole situation. 

A few days since the New York Evening Post printed the follow- 
ing brief general statement : 

: — The South's railway mileage in the last quarter of a 
century has jumped from 20,000 to 60,000 miles, its farm 
products from $660,000,000 to $1,750,000,000, and the 
assessed value of its property from $3,000,000,000 to 
$6,500,000,000. 

Assuming the accuracy of the facts we may well ask what need 
would exist for such a convocation as this if only material progress 
carried with it a correct sense of duty toward education. Compare 
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the statistics of educational and material growth and note the dis- 
parity. Figures of education that present so great a cause of pride 
shrink into comparative smallness beside the growth of prosperity. 

Students of contemporary conditions will doubtless find other 
subjects that should command the attention of this body. 

In the smaller sphere of detail to be considered here are several 
other questions that concern the immediate future, principally: 
What form shall the next Conference take? 

It is said that the next convocation should be at some small place, 
a place of resort where a moderate number should convene and, 
living together in one or two hotels, should confer in conversation 
between sessions, as formerly at Capon Springs, and thus add to 
the spirit of the affair by personal association. This it is urged 
would make a sure ground for emergence the following year upon 
the present scale but prepared for greater power. 

Another suggestion coming from the South is that the Confer- 
ence should meet in a Northern city or town. At least one city of 
the North is prepared to extend an invitation, which we will doubt- 
less receive with appreciative respect. With much earnestness it ii* 
argued that the North is anxious for first hand information directly 
from Southern friends as to the special educational conditions in 
the South and the remarkable forward movement during recent 
years. 

Again a bold departure from precedent comes forward in the 
suggestion that the Conference select for itself a prominent South- 
ern city, where abundant hotel accommodation exists, and with a 
strong, aggressive program assume a greater command over the 
popular mind in respect of education. 

Just one other plan is entitled to mention here, and it is that 
there should be the annual Conference in somewhat the usual way. 
if there is a demand for it from eligible localities, with a sub-Con- 
ference in the mid-year. This sub-Conference would be preparatory 
to the larger one and, being a smaller and more firmly knit body, 
would attend to and promote many details of importance, and in 
addition would give a foundation that has always been lacking to 
the regular Conference. Closely connected with this idea is a plan 
for affiliated branches in each of the interested States. This, how- 
ever, will call for the co-operation of the Southern Educational 
Board and will require careful consideration. The State of Vir- 
ginia supplies a suggestive model for this plan. Five and six years 
since I had a strong fancy for this plan. Its reappearance from an 
entirely independent source has interest for me. 
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If the audience has followed these details no argument will be 
needed for the appointment of a large and thoroughly representa- 
tive committee upon policy and resolutions. All the topics which 
have been recited will be referred to that committee, with any 
others that may appear, for consideration and report. Unless there 
is objection the chair will follow the precedent of former years and 
the committees on policy and resolutions and on nominations will 
be named at the beginning of the session to-morrow morning. 

Would that I possessed some magic power by which to inspire 
all this commonplace talk about details and policies, committees and 
conferences, with the lofty aim for which we convene. 

Do we realize that this is the only popular body existing in this 
land for the vindication of the intellectual rights of childhood in 
America; for the divine, inborn, human right to an education? 

The people of Lexington and of Kentucky may well stop, look 
and listen, while Bishop Burton pleads for the spiritual and mental 
needs of his diocese. Spiritual and intellectual I The union is 
perfect. ITeither can thrive without the other. Let me commend 
to the good people of all communions Bishop Burton's impressive, 
instructive and inspiring anniversary address on 'TDuty and Oppor- 
tunity.^' 

And then, turning from Church to State, let me commend to 
you the last report to the Legislature of Kentucky of State Super- 
intendent Fuqua. 

This most comprehensive paper is full of inspiration and sug- 
gestion. How many citizens pay the least attention to reports of 
this nature ? The first section of each annual report of the United 
States Life Saving Service is full of stories of thrilling adventure, 
self-sacrifice, heroism. I love to look into the pages of the heavy 
volumes of these public documents. In plain fashion the accounts 
are given of life for life — life risked that life may be saved. And 
yet we fail to realize that we have in our school system a life saving 
service of unmatched responsibility and also of unequaled efl&ciency. 
How many heed these reports ? 

The school teachers of America are the trustees of our democracy. 
By them our bulwark of intelligence is made strong or made weak. 
But they are strong as we sustain them, and they are weak as we 
desert them. When this country realizes its dependence upon and 
obligation to the teachers of America, the least appreciated of all 
who serve society and the State, then will appear the Golden Age. 
The teacher, not the millionaire, is the hope of the State. The 
richest man or woman is the teacher to whom the gratitude of 
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former scholars is offered in affectionate and enduring honkigc. 
Such an one has riches that gold cannot buy and an estate that is 
beyond all risk of fire and flood, earthquake and volcano. 

In the confident expectation that this convocation will add 
another chapter to the usefulness and happy experience of former 
years, I announce that the Ninth Conference for Education in the 
South is now duly convened and opened. 

In giving you now a rest from this business-like talk, I am sure 
that no more interesting duty could fall to a presiding ofl&cer than 
the privilege of presenting the man whom all America honors, 
whom all good citizens love, for whom we all hope a prolonged and 
happy life, full of usefulness in. the future as it has been in the past, 
the Hon. Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, whom it is now my privilege 
to present. 

EDUCATIOlSr IN A DEMOCRACY 
By Governor Folk. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It affords me a great 
deal of pleasure to be with you this evening. I heard what the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Kentucky said about me — ^that he could not 
understand how a man could be elected Governor of Missouri unless 
he was bom in Kentucky. It is true I am not a native son of Ken- 
tucky, but since I am the Governor of Missouri, Kentuck/s daugh- 
ter, I may be said to be the son-in-law of Kentucky, and I hope the 
relations between us will be more cordial than the joke-books tell 
us about the mother-in-law and the son-in-law. 

We have come from Missouri here to this Conference, not that 
Missouri needs help, but because we want to do all that we can to 
advance the cause of education. The Eepublic rests on education, 
the perpetuity of a republican form of government depends upon 
the intelligence of the masses. Imagine, if you please, every imi- 
versity in the land closed, every school-house shut, every teacher's 
lips sealed and all education stopped; it would not be long before 
the results would be chaos, anarchy, barbarism; and as an entire 
lack of education in the masses must bring disaster, so on the other 
hand, the more the masses can be educated, the greater the blessings 
to governmental welfare and individual happiness. The children 
of to-day will be the sovereigns of the nation of to-morrow, and as 
the State has the right in order to protect society, to punish crime, 
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so the State has the right to demand the education of the children 
who will be the future citizens of the State. 

There has been a great deal of prejudice against compulsory 
education laws. This prejudice, I am glad to say, is rapidly passing 
away. It used to be urged that the State had no right to go into a 
man^s home and take his child and educate it without his consent; 
but we now realize that it is better for the State to take the child, 
even without the consent of the parent, and educate it and make a 
useful citizen out of it, than to let it remain in ignorance and grow 
up in crime. The penal institutions of the land are filled with the 
ignorant and the uneducated. Statistics show that ignorance and 
crime go hand in hand. For every dollar a State spends in the 
cause of education it gets back ten in lessened criminal costs, in 
better morals and in higher citizenship. We need more compulsory 
education laws in all of the Southern States. Missouri passed such 
a law last year and the results have been most beneficial ; but there 
is one defect in our law, and the same can be said of the statutes 
of nearly every other State, and that is the provision that permits 
the child of indigent parents — ^the sole support of the indigent 
parents, to be exempt from school attendance and allowed to labor. 

I made an investigation recently of the workings of this law 
and visited some of the gxeat factories of the city of St. Louis. T 
found many instances of little children — ^little boys and girls of 
eight, nine and ten years of age, working in these factories. In 
every instance it was claimed that the child was the sole support 
of an indigent parent. Experience has demonstrated that claims 
like these in the majority of cases are not bona fide, and arise 
rather from parental avarice than from parental necessity. How- 
ever that may be, I say that if a parent is so poor that he must rely 
for support upon the labor of a little child, he is poor enough for the 
State to support him as a pauper. He should not be allowed to ruin 
the child physically, morally and mentally, as is the case when 
children are allowed to labor at the tender years of seven, eight or 
nine years. 

This is a subject of especial importance to the Southern States 
because the wonderful industrial development of the past few years 
has caused factories to spring up on every side. Too often these 
factories are run with child labor and, strange to say, most of that 
child labor is white. Child labor is the enemy of education and of 
civilization. If this Conference shall succeed in arousing a public 
sentiment against this abuse and in favor of more compulsory edu- 
cation its labors will be of untold benefit to countless millions. 
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Not only do we need more compnlsoiy education laws of wider 
application, bnt we need more attention to the education of the 
many instead of devoting nearly all our energies to the education 
of the few. Nearly erery State spends ten dollars per scholar to 
educate students in higher education where one is spent to lay the 
foundation of an education in the common schools. This is like 
putting a million dollar dome on a thousand dollar house. It is 
well enough for men of wealth to endow great universities for the 
higher education of the few, but it would be better if some of these 
millions were expended on the common schools for the common 
education of the many. It is a commendable thing to give libraries 
to cities and towns, but if some of the millions going towards 
libraries were given to the cause of the education of the masses 
through the common schools of the country, the public benefit 
would be much greater. Let the masses be educated and libraries 
will spring up on every side and they will not have to be donated. 
Let the masses be ignorant and the costliest library buildings will 
be mere ornaments and the rarest books will moulder in disuse. 
We need universities, we need libraries, but we should not forget 
that these are not all that we need, and we should not cause these 
to make us neglect the common education of the masses in the com- 
mon schools. It is more important that all of the people have some 
education than that some of the people have all of the education. 
Every State needs more school houses, better equipment, better 
paid teachers and better teachers. No school is better than the 
teacher makes it, nor worse than the teacher permits it to become. 
The future citizens of our country are made good or bad in the 
common schools long before they reach the universities, if they go 
there at all. There has been a great deal of discussion as to the 
relative value of the university and the common schools. The great 
universities, it seems to me, are too prone merely to educate the 
head, while the smaller colleges and the common schools educate 
the heart as well as the head. We need to educate the head to make 
men brilliant, the hands to make them useful, and the heart to 
make them true and patriotic. 

In foreign lands ruled by Kings and Emperors, a child who is 
destined to be a King is educated with special reference to the 
duties of sovereignty that will be devolved upon him in after years. 
We too often forget that with us every child will be a sovereign, 
and too little attention is paid to instilling into the minds and 
hearts of the youth of the land the sacred duties of sovereignty in 
a free country where every man is a King. We need to teach in 
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the schools more patriotism. Nineteen hundred years ago the re- 
ligion of the world had become a thing of idle form and ceremony; 
it was a religion of the head and not of the heart. Then came the 
teachings of the man of Galilee and gave to religion a beating heart. 
So patriotism had become merely a word, but we now realize that 
there may be just as much patriotism in giving one's time to the 
betterment of civic conditions, in getting good men in oflSce as in 
baring one's breast to the bullets of the public enemy in time of war. 
Some three and a half years ago there was held in one of our 
cities a banquet attended by a number of business men. After the 
repast was over the band played "America^' and the audience stood 
and sang the familiar words. As the last strains of that song died 
away, one of the men present, with tears of patriotic delight trick- 
ling down his cheeks, turned to his neighbor and said ^'Oh that I 
could die for my country V^ Just three weeks after that, the same 
man was humbly kneeling at the feet of justice confessing that he 
had bribed an entire assembly to pass a franchise bill. He was 
willing, he said, to be a patriot of war but his record had shown 
that he was unwilling to be a patriot of peace. He had patriotism 
on his lips and he had treason in his heart. That man was but a 
type. Many will give up their lives, if need be, on the field of battle 
for their country — and patriotism of that kind cannot be too highly 
commended; but the man who will live for his city, his State and 
the nation every day, is the man that the Republic needs just now. 
There is a patriotism of peace as well as of war, and history tells 
us that where one government has been destroyed by wars and pesti- 
lence and all other calamities combined, corruption in times of 
peace has undermined a score. How can I live for my country? the 
child may ask. There never was a time when men and women were 
needed in public affairs more than now. We need more men in 
public affairs influenced alone by the public good and fewer of those 
who are in politics for revenue. I do not refer to the need for men 
in public office alone, for it should not be forgotten that one does 
not have to hold public office in order to serve his country. Mr. 
Ogden here does not, T think, hold a public oflSce, and yet there are 
few in this country doing their country more service than he is 
doing. When good citizens disregard their obligations, they leave 
control to another element, and this element demands of those 
elected to office that they be served even if the public interests suf- 
fer; and if an ofl&cial refuses to prosecute his trust he is put imder 
the ban of their disapproval and thereafter disbarred from holding 
oflSce, that is if the gang has its way about it, and it usually does ; 
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but once in a while the whirlwind of public opinion sweeps it aside 
for a time. 

The people of St. Louis showed that — showed that while the 
strength of the lawless element may be great, it is as nothing when 
it comes in conflict with an aroused public conscience. They rose 
up and overthrew the corruptionists. Philadelphia at last awoke 
from her slumbers and determined to do something, and though the 
gang was strong there, it has been shattered beneath the shafts of 
public opinion under the leadership of Mayor Weaver of that city. 
What was done in these cities, and I might mention others, can be 
done anywhere; for wherever you may go, whether it be in the 
greatest city in all the land or in the smallest hamlet, you will find 
that the good people are in the majority. They are usually quiet 
though, while the other set are so vociferous as to deceive many as 
to their number. A dozen law-breakers can make more noise than 
five hundred law-abiding citizens ; but they do not count for much 
against the united efforts of the law-abiding; but it is hard to get 
the law-abiding to be united. 

What should be taught in every school is respect for law. Every 
child should know that its State consists, not of its fields and for- 
ests, not of mountains of precious metals nor of splendid cities, but 
of laws. Take away the laws from Kentucky, or Missouri, and 
there would be no State governments left; and just in proportion 
as any of these laws are ignored the government is weakened to that 
extent. A law that is not enforced adds just so much to the 
strength of government as sores to the strength of the human body. 
When one law is not enforced then other laws must be disregarded, 
and then contempt for all law is bred. What we need in this Ee- 
public is more respect for existiug laws rather than more laws. It 
is a good deal easier to have good people go to the Legislature and 
get good laws enacted than it is to get good laws enforced. The 
corporation magnate should be compelled to respect the law that 
regulates the conduct of the corporation, as he asks others to respect 
the law that protects the property of the corporation. The anarchy 
of capital breeding lawlessness should no more be tolerated than 
the anarchy of labor breeding riot and disorder. Men should learn 
that the unjustifiable and willful killing of a human being is mur- 
der, whether it is done by an individual or in a mob of a thousand. 

The dram-shop keeper should be compelled to respect the law 
that says his saloon shall close on Sunday. It used to be said that 
the gambling laws, the wine-room acts, and Sunday dram-shop 
statutes could not be enforced in the great cities of the land. But 
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I say to you that those laws are enforced, and enforced to the letter, 
in the great cities of St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri; and they will continue to be enforced as long as I am Gov- 
ernor of Missouri. The Governor there has the power, because he 
appoints the public boards, and in St. Louis the excise commis- 
sioner. The situation in this State and in many other States is 
very different. Since these laws have been enforced in those cities, 
the actual statistics show that crime has been reduced in St. Louis 
and Kansas City, that is Sunday crime, by 45 per cent. The busi- 
ness of the butcher, the baker, and the small merchant has increased 
during that time enormously. Many and many a mother, many 
and many a wife, and many and many a daughter has written me 
that since these laws were enforced they now have something to eat 
and to wear on Sundays and Mondays, whereas before they had 
nothing at all. I say to you that one such letter from one good 
woman more than compensates for the curses of ten thousand out- 
law liquor dealers. 

Eespect for law ! You can only get respect for law by educating 
the public conscience. Educate the child; let it be talked on the 
street corner, in the school and in the home. Did you know that 
four years ago the law against bribery was not considered a very 
serious thing ? Many men considered bribery merely a conventional 
offense, and when the prosecutions were started in St. Louis mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates denounced the bribery statute as a 
blue law; but I have observed that any law looks blue to a man 
when he wants to break it. Why, four years ago men would give 
bribes and think nothing of it. Men would take bribes and boast 
of it. Legislative halls were made dens of thieves, and the touch of 
the imclean dollar was over all. Finally the people were awake to 
a realization of the fact that bribery is treason, the treason of peace, 
and then came a firm determination to stamp out the offense that 
strikes at the heart of free government. But four years ago, why, 
men would give bribes and take bribes and still consider themselves 
honest. 

I will tell you a story just here from real life to illustrate that : 
A member of the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis accepted a bribe 
of $25,000 to vote against a franchise bill. Then he accepted a 
bribe of $50,000 to vote in favor of it from the other side. He sat 
down and he sent the $25,000 that he had received to vote against 
the franchise back to the man who had given it to him with a little 
note saying, "I send you the money that you paid me to vote against 
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that franchise hill because I do not f eel^ after considering the mat- 
ter thoroughly, that I can honestly earn that money/' 

And another along the same line that may illustrate it better, tiiat 
is, the condition of the public mind four years ago : A State sena- 
tor sold his vote for $500. He got the money, put it in his pocket- 
book, put the pocketbook in the inside pocket of his coat. That 
night he had to take the train and go to his home in a distant part 
of the State. He took his coat with the pocketbook with the money 
inside, and laid it in the upper berth of the Pullman where he had 
taken a berth. When he got up the next morning he found his 
pocketbook gone. He suspected the porter and had that person 
brought before him and charged with the larceny. The porter be- 
came frightened and confessed and handed the senator the pocket- 
book containing the $500 bribe money. The senator drew himself 
up to his full height and said, "My man, I could send you to the 
penitentiary for this, but I will not do that. Instead, I will give 
you a little advice : Remember wherever you are, under any and 
all circumstances, that honesty is the best policy !'' It did not 
occur to him that he had committed a worse offense than the porter, 
when he sold the vote that did not belong to him, but to his con- 
stituents. 

But they have learned better than that now. The public con- 
science has been educated to viewing the crime of bribery in its true 
light. The energies of this public conscience have been extended 
from the domain of the public wrong-doer to that of the private 
wrong-doer, and to probing into the carryings-on of rascals of every 
kind. Why, some of our great insurance companies were found to 
be manipulating things for the advantage of some of the directors. 
Now they may not have thought that they were doing wrong at 
first. Lots of these men out in the House of Delegates did not think 
they were doing wrong when they took the bribe money, but some 
of these directors are now learning that great lesson. The public 
conscience is demanding now a higher standard in ofl&cial life : it is 
demanding a higher standard of honesty in private life; and that 
public conscience will continue to make a standard, new yet old, 
applicable to every act, whether it be of a public official or a private 
citizen, a standard of common, simple honesty, that is all. 

The world is not getting worse, but these very exposures, the very 
awakening of the public conscience, shows that the world is getting 
better. These things do not indicate a moral degeneration, but they 
show a moral regeneration. Wealth is not worshipped with the 
same devotion to-day that it used to be; and gold is not regarded 
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with the same awe as of old. The effort is now to get right more 
than to get rich ; to get right and to stay right. There is a constant 
conflict between the forces of evil and good, of right and wrong, of 
the law and the lawless, of education and ignorance. In every 
sphere of life the right, the true, the law, education, must always 
be fought for; the wrong, the lawless, ignorance, must always be 
fought against. It is not enough to be merely against wrong ; you 
must be actively against it for your influence to count. The farmer 
must not only sow the useful grain, but he must care for it and 
mature it, while the briars and thistles sown by accident and cared 
for by chance, will flourish an3rwheTe. So a fleld neglected will not 
grow up in useful grain, but in briars and thistles. A child neglect- 
ed will not become good of his own accord, or educated, but he will 
become bad and ignorant ; and to make the child good and educated 
it takes the activity, it takes the energy of some one. In taking up 
that work this Conference is doing more for humanity and for 
American citizenship than any one influence in our public life 
to-day. 

Now these things may be ideal, but ideas and ideals are the life 
of a free people. We are made and governed by the things that we 
cherish. The public life of a nation or a State is but the reflection 
of its private life, and no government is better than the majority 
of its voters. Eome built great highways and founded mighiy 
cities while Eoman civilization was declining. She erected barriers 
against the barbarous hordes that surged against her from without 
while the strength of Eoman character ebbed away ; and when that 
was gone there was nothing to defend, there was nothing to conquer. 
There is an old story of an Eastern King who caused a great palace 
to be erected as the abode of majesty and power. Stone by stone 
the structure grew and the heart of the King swelled with pride. 
One morning the palace was in ruins. ^^What great treason hath 
been accomplished here ?'^ the King exclaimed ; and a price was put 
upon the head of the traitor who had destroyed the abode of majesty. 
But a wise man of the court thus admonished the King: "Great 
master, there has been no treason here. Thy house that was great 
and mighty has fallen because the builders used mortar without 
sand. Hence their work has come to ruin.^^ So with the state, 
external grandeur counts for nothing. We may calculate our wealth 
as the sands of the sea, we may build the domes of our capitals and 
the spires of our churches until they pierce the clouds and glitter 
among the stars ; all must fall and crumble away unless it be "weld- 
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ed and strengthened by those principles of Christian education that 
constitute the ground-work of an enlightened citizenship. 

So we of Missouri want to help along that movement. The 
patriotism of the South, in solving all of these great problems, is 
just the same as the patriotism of the North. There is now but one 
heart in all, North, East, South and West, and that is the heart of 
America. Here between the two great oceans, on ground conse- 
crated by the blood of patriots to the principles of liberty and self- 
government, we have founded an empire such as no conqueror of 
old ever dreamed of. But the greatness of a nation does not con- 
sist in mere acreage of territory, nor in the strength of battleships, 
but in the purity of its ideals and in the intensity of its devotion 
to those principles that make for right, for justice, and for educa- 
tion throughout the world. True to these principles, and with the 
masses educated, we shall be the most powerful among all the 
nations of the earth; but, forsaking these, our strongest military 
engines will become as toys in our hands and our proudest naval 
armaments will be as impotent as the armies and navy of Russia 
against the victorious Japanese. 

In the opera, Siegfried is represented as seated at the mouth of 
a cavern. Birds are singing, leaves are rustling and light is shim- 
mering about him. Yet he cannot understand what the sounds 
mean. At length comes the revelation of song and of life ; and the 
hero passes swiftly up the heights where, encircled in flame, sleeps 
the soul of his strength. So, in some other day when we shall have 
struck to the heart the ignorance that is the real foe of progress, not 
only in the South but all over the nation, the heights of achieve- 
ment will be climbed and we shall stand face to face with the ideal 
and the true. 
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SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 3 



MEETING OF STATE SUPEEINTENDENTS OF 
EDUCATION 

President Ogden in the chair. The Conference was called to 
order at 10 o'clock. Committees were appointed as follows : 

Committee on Nominations: J. Y. Joyner, E. C. Branson, 
W. H. Hand, A. J. Montague, W. J. SchiefiEelin. 

Committee on Policy and Resolutions : Charles D. Mclver, 
James E. Russell, Walter H. Page, H. B. Frissell, S. C. Mitchell, 
S. A. Mynders, P. P. Claxton, J. W. Abercrombie, 0. B. Martin, 
J. S. Stewart, Wallace Buttrick, Edwin A. Alderman, Gteorge J. 
Ramsey, Edwin Knox Mitchell, Albert Shaw, Charles W. Dabney. 

Announcement was made that the Organization of Southern 
State Superintendents of Education would occupy the session with 
exercises under their own Chairman, and Superintendent Sejrmour 
A. M3aiders was introduced by President Ogden and took the chair, 
responding in the following words : 

Superintendent Mynders. 
Mr, President : 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that the Association of State 
Superintendents of the Southern States accepts the very kind 
invitation of the Conference for Education in the South to partici- 
pate in its annual program. Our Association is four years old. We 
were organized independently of this body, meeting at a different 
time. We gladly accepted the invitation last year to hold our meet- 
ing two days preceding its meeting and to participate in these 
exercises. 

I wish publicly to state that we have upon two occasions recently 
by resolution heartily endorsed the work of the Conference for 
Education in the South and the work of the Southern Education 
Board. On behalf of the gentlemen I represent I wish further to 
state that we must give to the Southern Education Board, which is 
a child of this Conference, a great deal of credit for the improve- 
ment that has been made in the South in the last three or four years 
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and we wish publicly to acknowledge our obligation to these gentle- 
men for the help that they have given us. We believe that it would 
have been impossible to make the progress that we have made with- 
out that assistance. I repeat with a great deal of pleasure that we 
accept this invitation to participate in the exercises according to 
the program. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing Mr. J. E. Kenney, the 
State Institute Conductor and Assistant State Superintendent of 
Louisiana, who will make a report for that State. We have thought 
it best to limit our discussions to ten minutes rather than to have 
long prepared papers so that there will be only a brief report of the 
work being done in the different States. Mr. Aswell, the State Su- 
perintendent of Louisiana, is absent on account of illness in his 
family, but he is ably represented by Mr. Kenney. 

Kepobt from Louisiana by Supt. J. B. Aswell. 

Presented hy Asst, Supt. J. E. Kenney, 

It is well to recount our achievements occasionally to get a view- 
point for future endeavor, provided we do not gloss conditions 
and conceal the truth and thus reach erroneous conclusions as to 
the necessity for greater efforts. It is easy, in meetings of this 
kind, to speak of our accomplishments. It is agreeable to tell what 
great people all of us are. 

But why not look into Southern conditions with the purpose of 
improving them ? Many of our schools are good, much of the work 
is of the first order, and it would be a pleasing task to recount the 
good things done in the South during the past year. 

Encouraging would it be, should I take the time to tell you in 
detail of the heroic, self-sacrificing efforts made by individual citi- 
zens of Louisiana for the advancement of the schools and for the 
uplifting of the children; or should I dwell upon the fact that 2,220 
teachers during the past summer set themRelves to the task of ele- 
vating the standards of the profession so that the rendition of ser- 
vice may be commensurate with the increased salaries received, or 
should I point to the splendid sum of money ($334,039.61) in- 
vested by the people in transforming gloomy, uninhabitable cabins 
into modern schoolhouses; or should I felicitate ourselves upon the 
fact that public sentiment has been crystallized into one and one- 
quarter million dollars raised locally for the improvement and 
maintenance of the schools; or should I bring an array of facts to 
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prove that the schools in Louisiana have made the blind see, the 
deaf hear, the lame walk, and that through the schools our indus- 
trial life has received an awakening that will influence generations 
yet to come. 

Indeed, it might be well to dwell somewhat upon the encouraging 
achievements of the past, but this day, this hour demands that we 
get a clear perspective of the present and then set our hearts upon 
the future with courage to undertake the next thing to be done. 

We are proud of our State, proud of our people, proud of our 
history; grateful for the advancement that has been made educa- 
tionally; grateful for competent, progressive superintendents, whoso 
average annual salary is now $910; grateful for better teachers, 
whose salaries in two years have been increased $13.47 a month; 
grateful for the good will and co-operation of the people; grateful 
for the work that has been and can be done ; but when we come face 
to face with present conditions and view them with clear vision we 
must admit that not yet are we ready for much self-congratulation. 
The conditions demand unprecedented effort, self-sacrifice, courage. 

The next thing to be done is for our people to know the truth, 
to locate the danger point, to see the incompleteness of our system, 
the intolerable conditions under which many of our teachers and 
pupils live, the inadequacy of our school equipment, the need of 
more money to make possible working conditions for teacher and 
child, and the indispensable necessity of having all our children in 
attendance upon the schools. 

A clear perspective of these conditions will surely arouse the pub- 
lic conscience and move the people to more vigorous action in pros- 
ecuting their task of creating conditions under which the teachers 
may render the highest grade of service to the end that the schools 
may be effective and the children made free. 

There are men and women in every community who rejoice in 
the privilege of living at this time when there are such opportuni- 
ties for honoring themselves, their homes and their country. The 
one interest nearest the hearts of the people of Louisiana is the 
public schools. 

During the year 1905 the police juries of the State appropriated 
for public school purposes the sum of $837,201.19; the amount 
raised by local taxation was $161,525.39 ; the town councils appro- 
priated $60,782.43; while the sum that did not pass through the 
school treasurer, but was invested directly by the people for building 
and equipping schoolhouses, was $164,344.67. From these sources 
the public schools in 1905 received the sum of $1,223,953.68 ; while 
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from the same sources in 1904 the records show $922,304.30, the 
increase in local school taxes alone being $71,123.39. 

The average school term for whites in 1904 was seven and one- 
fourth months ; for colored, four and three-fourths months ; and for 
both white and colored, six months; while the average in 1905 for 
whites was seven months; for colored, four and one-half months; 
and for both, five and three-fourths months. This slight decrease 
in the average length of term was caused: (1) by meager reports 
obtainable by some of the new parish superintendents for the first 
half of the year 1904; (2) by the interruption of school work by 
quarantine restrictions in the fall of 1905 which caused the schools 
to open on an average of one month late; (3) by the investment of 
more money for better teachers and adequate schoolhouses. The 
large increase in the number of schoolhouses and first-grade teachers 
for 1905 shows that the improvement has been intensive rather 
than extensive. 

The average salary of rural teachers was increased in 1905 from 
$36.99 to $42.89 per month, while the average salary of teachers 
including all grades was increased in 1904 from $37.87 to $45.56 
and in 1905 to $51.34, and the number of first-grade teachers was 
increased in 1905 from 1,952 to 2,220. The average annual salary 
of the parish superintendent in two years has been increased from 
$539 to $910 and in 1906 it will be $1,000. 

The records of 1904 show that the amounts expended for school 
buildings and equipment were $84,010.76, while 225 new school- 
houses were built in 1905 at a cost of $334,039.61. 

The disbursements for the year 1905 show an increase of $409,- 
637 over the previous year and $617,768.44 over the year 1903. 
Most of this increase was used in increasing salaries and improvins^ 
school buildings. That there are more teachers, but fewer separate 
schools was caused by consolidation of schools and transportation of 
pupils in some of the parishes. 

The educational campaign for better schools in Louisiana has 
been greatly assisted and in some instances made possible by 
the cordial co-operation of your representative, Dr. James H. Dil- 
lard of Tulane University. Our next yearns effort will be to 
strengthen lines already drawn, and to make a special campaign for 
more graded and high schools, and for consolidation of small 
schools. 

President Ogden : I have received a most cordial telegram from 
Dr. Dillard of Tulane University, New Orleans, and from Mr. 
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Aswell, sending their greetings to the Conference, with wishes for a 
successful meeting and regrets that neither of them can be present. 

In the absence of Supt. Carrington, of Missouri, the Chairman in- 
troduced in his place Dr. J. C. Jones, Acting President of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Repobt Pbom Missouri by Db. J. C. Jones. 

I always hesitate to say that I am speaking without preparation 
from an experience that I had a few years ago under somewhat sim- 
ilar conditions. After I had stated that I was not expecting to be 
called upon, I made a rather lengthy speech, and the gentleman who 
followed me said : "The previous speaker reminds me of the story 
of the old lady who went into a store to buy a clock; the clerk 
showed her quite a variety of clocks, and finally presented one and 
said, ^Here, madam, is a clock that will run eight days without wind- 
ing.' The old lady threw up her hands and said, ^My gracious, 
what would it do if you wound it up.' '' 

Now I am not here this morning with any preparation, — ^any pre- 
vious preparation, except for just a few minutes — to speak upon 
the subject of education in Missouri. Unfortunately the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Carrington, is absent. The Governor, our Governor, 
of whom we are so proud — requested me this morning to represent 
Missouri, and to present as best I could the matter of education in 
our State. I may say that it gives me pleasure to be here. I am 
myself a son of Kentucky, by adoption a son of Missouri, and it 
seems, therefore, peculiarly appropriate that I should bring back 
to the mother a message of encouragement from the daughter. 

The productive school fund of Missouri is the largest of any State 
in the Union. It amounts to $13,000,000. The tax rate in Mis- 
souri is very low — only seventeen cents. Of that amount, seven 
cents goes for the support of the public schools; but you must not 
understand that this is all that the public schools have for their sup- 
port, for every town in the State has a large local tax, amounting 
in some cases to as much as one dollar, for the support of public 
schools. The growth of high schools in Missouri, which I think is 
the true test of the growth of education in a State, in the last fifteen 
years has been phenomenal. I may say that it is the marvel of all 
those who are familiar with the educational movements in this 
coimtry. In 1890 there were but six high schools in the entire State 
of Missouri that coidd meet the present entrance requirements of 
the State University. Within fifteen years that number has grown 
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to more than 100. There are now more than 100 high schools in 
the State of Missouri that are meeting the requirements of our 
freshman class; and I may say here that the principal work of the 
University has been to stimulate the high schools. The University 
has had a remarkable growth in fifteen years. From about 500 
students, it has grown to an enrollment of over 2,000 ; from an in- 
come of $120,000 to an income of $450,000; from an endowment 
fund of $500,000 to an endowment fund of $1,260,000; and to show 
you the interest that the State of Missouri takes in higher educa- 
tion, I may say that a special amendment to the Constitution was 
submitted to the people of Missouri some four years ago, with regard 
to the investment of this permanent endowment. The money had 
been invested in State Certificates of indebtedness, bearing interest 
at the rate of five and six per cent, but these certificates were run- 
ning out. They had become due. Now the question was, what 
shall we do ? Do you know that the State of Missouri, by a special 
amendment of the Constitution, voted that these certificates of in- 
debtedness should be made good for all time, and we now hold cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the State of Missouri for about $1,250,- 
000, bearing interest at the rate o£ five and six per cent, for the 
support of higher education in our State. In addition to the State 
University the State supports three normal schools already organ- 
ized, and the last legislature established two more. These have been 
organized and faculties elected, but they are not yet in operation. 
However it is proposed to put them in operation within the next six 
months, and within the next six months Missouri will have six full 
fledged normal schools. 

I want to emphasize here one thing because I am more familiar 
perhaps with this than I am with some things about education in 
Missouri. That is the influence of the State University in any 
state upon lower education, upon secondary education through the 
high schools, and upon elementary education. These facts that I 
have told you about the University, about its growth in enrollment, 
in endowment, and its income, might all be true, and yet it could 
be said, in my opinion, that the University had made but little 
progress. Progress in education cannot be measured in that way, 
but the true test of progress in any State educational institution, is 
to be measured by its influence upon the public schools. There was 
a time when the University was not recc^nized as the head of the 
public school system of Missouri. It is an interesting fact that in 
1875, when the new Constitution of Missouri went into effect, the 
friends of the University caused to be put into the Constitution that 
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the State University with its various departments should be main- 
tained by the State; but there was a proviso to that — "provided 
the public school fund should permit and the exigencies of the case 
demand it." Now what happened? In the very first meeting of 
the Legislature after the adoption of the new Constitution, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations brought in a bill setting aside a certain 
part of the revenue for the support of the public schools and saying 
specifically, "provided that no part of this shall go to the support 
of the State University;" and why? Because the public school 
fund would not allow; and the State University was unable to ob- 
tain one single cent of money from the public school fund under 
that provision of the Constitution. 

The University, however, has secured the position as the head of 
the public school system ; and how ? It has secured it as every State 
University must; it had to fight its way for it inch by inch, and 
by saying to the high schools, "You are a part of the same system 
to which we belong. We do not wish to be considered as your com- 
petitor, but as an ally. You agree to adapt your courses of study 
to ours and to prepare students for admission into the freshman 
class, and we will do away with our preparatory department. We 
will receive your students as they come to us into our freshman 
class without examination, just as students are received from the 
elementary schools into the high schools without examination." We 
have now that system perfected in our State. Students pass from 
the elementary schools into the high schools of course, without ex- 
amination. Whoever heard of giving students an examination in 
the public schools in passing from one grade to the next, from the 
elementary into the high school ? There is no more reason for ex- 
amining them when they pass from the high school into the Uni- 
versity, when the whole thing is regarded as a single system consist- 
ing of three parts — a chain with three links. That sjrstem is for- 
tunately perfected with us, and today no one disputes that the State 
Universi^ is the head of the public school system. 

Now I am not emphasizing this because I want to laud the Uni- 
versity, but because I want to bring out this point, that the influence 
of the University in this way upon all education, secondary and ele- 
mentary, has been simply marvelous. The number of high school 
students enrolled in Missouri has increased many fold within the 
last ten years; the number of high schools is steadily growing. 
There is not a town in Missouri that is able to support a high 
school that does not support one, and is not eager to get upon what 
we call the "Accredited list of the State University." There is 
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nothing in the world that stimulates secondary education like a 
scheme of that sort. 

Communities will tax themselves in order to secure an approved 
school, that otherwise would not do so to the same amoimt; and I 
can say to my mother, this noble State of Kentucky, if you want 
to stimulate secondary education, if you want to stimulate elemen- 
tary education, pour out money for the support of your State Uni- 
versity. It is my opinion — I may be wrong, I may be heretical, I 
may be preaching false doctrine — ^but it is my opinion nevertheless 
that the way to reach the high schools and the elementary schools 
is through higher education. I believe you may pour millions 
of money into elementary instruction and secondary education, and 
that it will be absolutely wasted if it is not under some wise direc- 
tion. If Kentucky wishes to stimidate secondary education, it can 
be done in my opinion well, with a reasonable amount of money, 
through the University. 

Lift up your University; let your University be recognized as the 
head of the public schools in this State; and through the uplifting 
power of your University, you will develop high schools, you will 
develop elementary schools, of which you may well be proud. 

Chairman Mynders: Mr. Eggleston, the State Superintendent 
of Virginia, is detained by the illness of his father, but he is ably 
represented today by Dr. Bruce Payne. 

EEPOET FEOM VIEGINIA. 
By Dr. Bruce Payne. 

I am able to report for Supt. Eggleston simply because I have 
read his report. What I give is largely from memory.* 

The last Legislature of Virginia, some one has wittily said, almost 
bankrupted the State of Virginia in its contributions to schools; 
we hope to continue bankrupting the State in that respect in the 
future. Among the more important bills passed was what was 
known as the Williams Building Act. By that act the Literary Fund 
is loaned to an amount not exceeding $3,000 for ten years at four 
per cent, to any school that wishes to build a schoolhouse. 

Another bill in which some of us were very much interested was 
the high school bill. The Legislature of Virginia created a high 
school system and appropriated money from the State Treasury, 

♦ A report from Supt. Eggleston is printed witii these papers. Hence, a 
pairt of Dr. Payne's address, covering the same ground, has been, omitted. 
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$50,000 a year, to be distributed among the schools of the State that 
would raise similar amounts. Every county, every township, which 
raises the specified amount and meets the other requirements will 
receive a certain amount from the State Treasury for a high school. 
The number of counties which will apply for high schools is not yet 
certain, but from the reports received at the Superintendenf s of- 
fice, I shoidd think that there would be at least 100 applications. 
That means that there will be next year from 100 to 150 schools 
with one or more high school teachers doing high school work which 
were not in existence before. 

The Legislature of Virginia did another thing last March; they 
voted out of the unexpended surplus in the Treasury a kind of extra 
complimentary sum of $400,000 for elementary schools. The in- 
crease of the length of the term in Virginia will be about three 
weeks or a month next year. Our schools ran something over six 
months last year ; they will probably run seven next year. We hope, 
however, to have eight months pretty soon. 

What was the cause of this movement, some one may ask. It is 
diflBcult, perhaps, to tell, but there has been a continuous agitation 
for three or four years which culminated last year in what we know 
as the May Campaign. The May educational campaign was con- 
trolled by the Co-operative Educational Association, a voluntary 
organization in Virginia for the promotion of school work. This 
Association grew out of the Richmond Educational Association, 
some of whose members will report to you this morning. In that 
campaign there were speakers over the entire State, in every county, 
in almost every community, speakers from all classes of good citi- 
zens, United States Senators, the Governor, the prospective Gover- 
nor, politicians, preachers, teachers and other earnest citizens. This 
earnest and imiversal co-operation was one of the most potent fac- 
tors in bringing about the results which I have mentioned. 

I wish also to mention in this connection that we have had for 
four years, and we still have, an educational governor in Virginia. 
We are very proud to have had as our Governor Hon. A. J. Mon- 
tague, whose term has just expired, and who did a vast amount of 
good in dignifying education in Virginia. His successor. Governor 
Swanson, we are already assured by many acts of helpfulness, is 
doing the same thing. I want to mention here the great enthusiam 
which Virginia now has over the present Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Joseph Eggleston, who went into office three 
months ago, a man of practical experience in education whose heart 
is given to the noble work. Each of the political parties had education 
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as its chief plank in the campaign last summer. When the members 
of the Legislature went up they were all pledged to do something 
for good roads and good schools and they did not dare to go back 
home without making a good report. The nimiber of bills intro- 
duced for educational improvement was simply overwhelming. 
There were something like 260 or 300 bills on the various aspects 
of education in Virginia. 

Mrs. Dashiell and Mrs. Munf ord will report to you the good and 
effectual work done in the local educational associations. The Co- 
operative Educational Association of Virginia has organized several 
hundred local educational associations. The good women of Vir- 
ginia, working through these local associations, have created a sen- 
timent against which nothing can stand. The ministers of Vir- 
ginia, too, of every denomination, have agreed with the Co-operative 
Educational Association to preach one or two sermons a year on 
education. In other words, briefly, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
trying to unite every influence in Virginia in co-operation for the 
promotion of school work. 

VIRGINIA. 
By SuPT. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 

I have been informed by the Secretary of the Association of 
Southern State Superintendents that "each superintendent is re- 
quested and expected to prepare carefully a report of the educational 
progress and conditions of his State during the year.^' 

There have always been liberal provisions for local taxation in 
Virginia. The new Constitution went into efiEect in 1902-3, in 
which school year $2,136,900 was spent for the common schools. 
This Constitution made the provisions for local taxation even more 
liberal than they had been. The statute law now requires that the 
levy for schools shall be not less than 7 1-2 cents on the $100 in each 
district (township) and not less than 7 1-2 cents in each county. 
From July 31st, 1903, to July 31st, 1904, the increase in the school 
funds raised by local taxation was $69,000, while the increase in the 
State funds during the same period was $39,000. From July 31st, 
1904, to July 31st, 1905, the increase in school funds raised by local 
taxation was $161,000, while the increase in the State funds during 
the same period was $26,400. I have referred to the years 1903- 
1904 only in order to show that on account of the increased prosper- 
ity of the people and because of the liberal provisions made by the 
new Constitution there has been a steady and substantial increase in 
the local tax for schools. 
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During the year ending July 31st, 1905, the sum of $2,432,000 
was spent for the common schools. Of this amount $1,303,900 was 
raised by local taxation. I am sorry that it is impossible so early 
in the year to give accurate statistics showing the rapid increase in 
local tax for schools which is taking place at this time. But if in- 
creased interest in the schools is measured by the increased amount 
of local taxes raised for schools, we have in Virginia a happy out- 
look. 

Although our people prospered and taxes for schools were in- 
creased, it was felt that something was needed to stir the people to a 
more intimate and personal interest in the education of their chil- 
dren. It would be going too far back to trace the origin and growth 
of this idea. The soil was ready for the seed. The School of 
Methods founded in 1889 had helped to prepare the soil and will 
go into the educational history of Virginia as one of the greatest 
factors in arousing the teachers to a sense of the dignity of their 
calling, in fitting them for better work, and in giving them a desire 
and hope for better conditions; while the State Teachers^ Associa- 
tion, founded in 1899, organized the teachers; worked for better 
professional spirit, and was the pioneer in starting local organiza- 
tions for the improvement of school conditions. These two organ- 
izations and the splendid work of the press in Virginia, notably the 
Eichmond Times-Dispatch, made possible what has followed. This 
preparation and the agitation started by the great debates in the 
Constitutional Convention provoked a fearless discussion of educa- 
tional needs. Under able leadership the Co-operative Education 
Association of Virginia came into existence in 1904 and at once 
became a vital force in our educational work. 

In the spring and summer of 1905, Virginia witnessed one of the 
most memorable campaigns in her history. A United States Sen- 
ator and all of the State officers were chosen, first by a primary con- 
ducted by the Democratic party, and then, in November, by regular 
election. The campaign was exciting and in some respects sensa- 
tional, but through all the excitement there rang one note clearer 
and more persistent than any other, ^'Our public schools must be 
improved V^ There was not a candidate either for the United States 
Senatorship or for any State office who did not pledge himself to do 
everything in his power, if elected, to improve the public schools. 
The platforms of the various candidates for Governor, Attorney- 
General, and Superintendent of Public Instruction were published 
in the early spring and the dominant notes in each were better 
schools and better roads. By May, 1905, the campaign was in full 
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swing. In the meantime, a comprehensive educational program 
had been decided upon by the Co-operative Education Association, 
to occupy the month of May and to cover every county and city. 
Public men, all the various candidates for oflBce, leading educators, 
and ministers of the gospel united in delivering educational ad- 
dresses throughout the State. The newspapers of Virginia gave 
invaluable aid to the movement and their interest remains unabated, 
as is shown by the fact that their columns are always open to ad- 
vance the cause of education. This campaign was conducted in 
such a thorough manner that many of our people who had hereto- 
fore been indifiEerent were thoroughly aroused as to the importance 
of educating the children. 

When the General Assembly met in January, 1906, the people 
were expectant and did not hesitate to demand a rich fulfillment of 
campaign promises. The General Assembly was ready to gratify 
these wishes of their constituents and passed some of the most far 
reaching laws that were ever enacted in behalf of the schools of 
Virginia. Briefly stated, these laws were : 

An act appropriating from the State Treasury an additional 
$200,000 a year for the pay of teachers in the primary and gram- 
mar grades, making now $400,000 a year so contributed, not in- 
cluding State taxes for schools. 

A high school act appropriating $50,000 annually to supplement 
local funds for the establishment of high schools that maintained a 
standard fixed by the State Board. 

The Williams Building Act, which enables the school trustees to 
borrow money from the Literary Fund with which to erect school- 
houses according to plans and specifications to be approved by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This money is to be loaned 
at 4 per cent, and is to be repaid in ten annual installments. 

Other useful measures were passed, but these were probably the 
most important. The General Assembly of 1906 appropriated from 
the State Treasury $890,000 per year for the next two years for 
public education, exclusive of the money given to the State Library 
and the Boys^ Eeformatory, both of which are educational institu- 
tions and are conducted as such. 

A new step, taken in 1905, was the appointment of five School 
Examiners for the State. These gentlemen are agents of the State 
Board of Education, and are constantly in the field inspecting 
schools and advising with the division superintendents and trus- 
tees; holding educational meetings, and stimulating and guiding 
our educational interests. They are working under the direction of 
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the State Superintendent and have been very successful in stimu- 
lating and establishing a more definite order in the public school 
system. 

As a result of laws passed by the General Assembly, the building 
of indifferent schoolhouses will soon be a thing of the past; in fact, 
it is now practically impossible for an unfit schoolhouse to be erected 
in Virginia, unless the division superintendents and school trustees 
violate the law. Some idea of the way the people of Virginia are 
responding to the generous action of the (Jeneral Assembly of 1906 
may be gathered from the fact that since the Legislature adjourned 
on March 15th, reports have been received at the oflBce of the State 
Superintendent showing that plans are already imder way for the 
erection of at least $200,000 worth of school buildings, exclusive of 
the cities of the State. It is confidently believed that by July 31, 
1906, this amount will be increased to $250,000. Including the 
cities, the amount for school buildings will be between $600,000 
and $700,000, which is not so bad for a start. 

It would not be fair to close this very inadequate* report without 
placing on record a word of commendation for the people of Vir- 
ginia who have shown not only recently but through all of their 
years of poverty, their interest in the education of their children. It 
should not be forgotten that for the first time in forty-five years the 
average man in Virginia finds time to straighten himself up from 
his daily task, to take stock of his material condition and find that 
he has a little more than the bare necessaries of life. The people of 
Virginia are not rich, but they are becoming comfortable in a 
material way, and they have shown their interest in their children 
by using the first surplus fund in hand for forty years to build 
schoolhouses, to lengthen school terms, to employ a better grade of 
teachers, and to give their children educational opportunities which 
were denied themselves. 



EEPOET UPON WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL WOKK IN 
VIEGINIA. 

By Mrs. Beverley B. Munford. 

We women are often asked what the woman's part in this educa- 
tional movement is. We want to reply that it is very much the part 
of the rooters in the baseball game. The women are expected to 
get out a crowd, to applaud the speakers, and, when the meeting is 
over, to gather up the fragments that remain in the way of public 
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sentiment, and focus them into educational associations and like 
forms of activity to work for the local schools. 

I want for a few moments to say just a word as to what seems to 
some of ns the present opportunity of the Southern women to be of 
use in this work. There are three great questions now before the 
South, demanding the insight and statesmanship of her wisest citi- 
zens. These three questions are the rehabilitation of rural life 
through the application of science to the soil; an eflScient meeting of 
the great industrial development now in progress; and a sympa- 
thetic adjustment of the life of two diverse races living upon a com- 
mon soil under a democratic form of government. The most potent 
factor, and indeed the foundation-stone in the meeting of these 
great problems, will be trained teachers and the school-house. Of 
this many of us are already persuaded, but the fact that education 
is the point of departure, both for a satisfactory life, industrial 
efficiency, and racial adjustment, is not yet a part of the common 
consciousness of our people ; nor indeed has it been fully grasped by 
large numbers of the men who lead in the commercial life of this 
section. It is to the integration of this truth in the minds and 
hearts of our people that we Southern women are called. 

Creating and focusing public opinion is peculiarly woman's 
work. Our two special fields of activity, the home and social life, 
offer a splendid opportimity for this form of service. Woman's 
charm and adaptability to use the material at hand — sometimes 
almost to make something out of nothing — and never to despise the 
day of small things, are gifts the possession of which we should 
never fail to realize and put to use. We Southern women have 
suffered from some disabilities, but never from being in doubt as to 
where our men were. It is not with us as in Massachusetts : a group 
of fine women, and from the nature of the case, one, or at most 
two, men in the rear. Here, if you can locate an intelligent and 
attractive woman, you may be sure that behind her, and taking their 
cue from her, will be found not less than six to a dozen men of 
hard common sense and infinite capacity for usefulness. The wo- 
men of the South have always borne their part in the best life of 
the nation. It was so in the early days of settlement in the pioneer 
life which peopled and developed the northwest territory in the 
great days of the American Eevolution and in the inspiring 
tragedy of the Civil War. Women of the South, it is our destiny to 
labor in this cause I To build no longer granite shafts as memorials 
of our dead, but school houses dedicated to the memory of our 
heroes, and the training of their children. To preach in season 
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and out, at home and abroad, the gospel of the common school, as 
the first requisite of a democratic, free government, the basis of 
rural life, economic efficiency, and racial good will. 

Spirits a£ old that bore me, 

And set me meek of mind, 
Between great deeds before me 

And deeds as great behind. 

Knowing Humanity my star, 

As forth of old I ride, 
Oh help me wear with every scar 

Honor at eventide. 

Forethought and recollection 

Rivet mine armor gay, 
The passion for perfection 

Redeem my falling way. 

Oh give my youth, my life, my sword. 

Choice of my heart's desire, 
A short life in the saddle, Lord, 

Not long life by the fire ! 



EEPOET UPON THE RICHMOND EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

By Mrs. Landonia Randolph Dashiell. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Oentlemen: 

The history of these Associations began in Richmond about six 
years ago with the organization of the Richmond Education Asso- 
ciation, whose charter embraced the schools of that city only. But 
in Virginia a woman is not satisfied with a field of labor short of the 
whole State ; so the charter was made to embrace all the schools of 
the State. 

The work of the Richmond Education Association has been to 
establish a training school for kindergartners ; to put kindergartens 
into the public schools ; to bring into existence cordial co-operation 
between the homes and schools, and to induce the city to have medi- 
cal inspection of the schools, nature study, manual training; to 
beautify school buildings and other such like improvements. To do 
for the rural schools some such work became an alluring aim, and 
the Association felt that this could be best compassed through sim- 
ilar Associations or School Improvement Leagues throughout the 
State, particularly in remote districts. 

The general object of a league is to unite the friends of publio 
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schools, pupils, teachers, school ofScers and other citizens in an effort 
to secure school improvements. 

1. The specific objects include the entire circle of school inter- 
ests as providing for the social, civic and literary training of the 
children. 

2. It does its work directly in the local school. 

3. It seeks to make the pupil, the parent and the teacher 
partners in the work of bringing the school into its best estate. 

4. It would hold each community responsible for the improve- 
ment of its own school in the effort for literary and material im- 
provement. 

Still the work was slow and the first effort almost futile. 

In the spring of 1904, a commission known as the Co-operative 
Education Commission was formed imder the sanction of Governor 
Montague. The Commission was composed of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in Virginia, and in addition, four or five 
ladies were invited to join. The Commission had nine definite 
aims, one of which was the organization of local school improve- 
ment leagues. In this respect the aims of the Eichmond Education 
Association and the Co-operative Commission were the same; there- 
fore the work was voluntarily undertaken that summer and the 
leagues were organized under great discouragements and diflSculties. 
The work was regarded with suspicion, and one's intentions were 
often asked which is, at least, disconcerting. Shakespeare says, "If 
'twere done when 'tis done, 'twere well 'twere done quickly." 
If Shakespeare had undertaken to organize leagues, he would have 
said, "'twere better 'twere done slowly." During the fall and winter 
two or more leagues were added to the number and in most cases a 
lady was made president. They were all opposed to holding office, 
but office was thrust upon them without knowledge or consent and to 
their credit be it stated they have faithfully stood by their election, 
which has never been contested. It was most important to have 
the co-operation of the men of a community. No work will pre- 
vail without their countenance and support; so they were generally 
made vice-presidents and treasurers. All organization was under 
the sanction and with the expressed desire of the County Super- 
intendent. He felt the need of community interest and the aim was 
to rouse recognition of community responsibility in behalf of the 
well-being of the local school in the citizens and patrons. No 
community is so poor or so small that it has not one influential, 
intrepid woman who will undertake to bring this about; hence the 
election of such an one to the presidency in most cases. Men have 
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eyes for many things, but, as a rule, dirt and disorder escape their 
observation. Women see it and dilate upon it and in fact do all 
that well ordered agitators should do — for we are agitators and so 
recognized the world over. A poet, a man-poet, has said that 
Adam's first sleep was his last repose. I believe that is true, but God 
did not intend Adam to repose. He made Adam to work and 
woman to help him, which time-honored observation I hope you 
will pardon. 

Dr. Payne has spoken to you of the May Campaign. As a re- 
sult of this stirring up of a wholesome enthusiasm there was mani- 
fested in all parts of Virginia an eager, pathetic desire on the part 
of the parent to secure better educational opportunities for her 
children. I say ^Tier^' advisedly because it is a fact that legally a 
child's parent is its father, but ethically, socially, educationally, a 
child has only one parent and that is its mother. They all 
wanted their children educated and wanted associations right away; 
so we were kept very busy both visiting these remote communities 
and corresponding with them, and during this time nearly fifty 
organizations were added to the number. 

In the fall of 1905 a significant event transpired which consti- 
tuted the first official recognition of this work in the State. The 
State Board of Education appointed five inspectors or examiners, 
each with twenty counties in his keeping and with well-defined 
duties. Dr. Charles Kent of the University of Virginia, a member 
of the Board of Education, instructed these gentlemen to the end 
that with their other duties, they should seek to further the organi- 
zation of local education associations throughout the State. Dr. 
S. C. Mitchell and I met these five gentlemen the next day and held 
a conference with them as to the best methods proven in establish- 
ing such leagues. The examiners have taken up the work so cor- 
dially and so judiciously in the few months in which they have held 
office that today there are in active life in Virginia 243 such organi- 
zations. To seek recognition and help from the press is of prime 
importance and to that end we have now fourteen papers publish- 
ing a page or a column once a week on educational matters and 172 
papers which publish such matter whenever we furnish it. Each 
local league is also asked from time to time to contribute a short 
article as to its work. 

I do not know whether you need such leagues in Kentucky; I 
know so little of your schools. I know you have over half a mil- 
lion children enrolled in your schools, 9,000 teachers, a population 
of more than 2,000,000, and I believe you have splendid conditions 
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to build upon. No school can do its best until it realizes the im- 
portance of the sympathy of the community for the work of the 
teacher. If history repeats itself, the rural schools are going to 
give some great thinkers to the future. They will not be able to go 
to college, and they will have to get their equipment for life right in 
the country school. Men sound in body, clean in life and command- 
ing in intellect. Therefore, the community and the State owe it to 
them to give the very best equipment that they can get for life; 
because it is a struggle at best. Though we reforming women, as 
we are called, want to see everything happen at once, we do not lose 
sight of the fact that by the greatest struggle comes the greatest 
strength, and strength is what we need more than anjrthing else. 

Kentucky has a great and valorous past and in pressing forward 
to the blessed opportunities of her present, may it be that she shall 
not overlook the educational needs of a single little child within 
her borders. 

KENTUCKY. 
By SuPT. J. H. FuQUA, Sb. 

In making this brief report of the progress of the schools in this 
State in the past year, I want to say that in some respects the 
progress has surpassed my most sanguine expectations. 

In my recommendations to the General Assembly this winter, I 
said, "I want to call attention to a need that is absolutely essential 
to the progress and success of our schools, without which all our 
efforts to improve our schools will be in vain. We must have one 
or more schools in which teachers may be thoroughly trained for 
their work, free of tuition. The State is suffering incalculable loss . 
in time and results from the expenditure of $2,500,000 annually 
because there are so few trained and competent teachers in charge 
of our schools. The State now has the opportunity of establish- 
ing two or more such schools without any very great expense. 
Kentucky is behind many other States in this respect. It behooves 
her to arouse from her lethargy and furnish adequate means to 
equip and train her teachers and make them equal to the best.^^ 

This report was considered favorably and with the assistance of 
some of our enthusiastic citizens and educators we were able to 
pass a measure appropriating $50,000 to establish two State Nor- 
mal Schools. The Governor has appointed a committee to locate 
these schools, and in the course of a few weeks the locations will 
be settled upon, and the schools will be in operation this fall. 
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Other school measures were passed that are of great importance 
and will help to make the schools of the State more eflficient. 
Some three or four years ago the teachers were allowed the in- 
stitute week provided they had already commenced their schools. 
This was repealed afterwards and this last General Assembly 
passed a bill making the old law effective again. 

A bill was passed making it a felony to dispose of the examination 
questions before the examinations. Heretofore this offense has 
been punishable by a small fine only, consequently the questions 
were often sold or given to persons incompetent to teach. I feel 
confident that this law will relieve this embarassment. 

An appropriation of $500 was made to pay the expenses of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction over the State when visiting 
the schools. Many calls come to the office asking the Superin- 
tendent to make a speech in the interest of a graded school proposi- 
tion, or at the closing exercises of schools, etc. Before this appro- 
priation was made his salary would not justify a response to these 
calls for assistance. 

Twenty thousand dollars was appropriated for the State Normal 
and Industrial School for Colored Persons. They have been get- 
ting $8,000 annually for running expenses. This extra appropria- 
tion will enable them to complete the Dormitory commenced nearly 
four years ago, and to equip the buildings with heating and lighting 
plants. The above are about all the important measures that were 
passed during the last session that directly affected the schools. 

We made a strenuous effort to pass the County Board bill and suc- 
ceeded in getting it through the lower house, but it met so much 
opposition in the Senate that it was never put upon its passage. 
Our common district schools will never make very great headway 
until the present trustee system is abolished and a better one sub- 
stituted. The log school houses are rapidly disappearing and are 
being replaced by brick and frame structures of modern equipment 
and architecture. Last year we built 173 houses, this year 181; 
which is a little better than an average yearly increase. 

In many instances the County Superintendents' salaries have 
been increased. We now have five counties that pay the maximum 
salaries ($1,500) ; sixteen counties that pay one thousand and up- 
wards; 103 that pay their Superintendents less than $1,000, and 
twenty counties that pay as small salaries as $400, the minimum set 
by the school law. Twenty-two counties increased their Superin- 
tendents' salaries last year. 

Last year we had 650 graduates from the common schools outside 
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of the cities, this year we had about 1,000, an increase of 350 over 
last year. We notice that there is a gradual increase in the number 
of graduates in all the counties that reported graduates last year. 

We have more than 150 graded common schools in the State out- 
side of the city schools of the first four classes. Our graded schools 
are the only satisfactory schools that we have and their number, I 
am glad to say, is increasing rapidly. More than a doz^i graded 
schools have recently been established. The fact that no abandon- 
ment of these schools has ever been made demonstrates their 
popularity. 

The rate per capita has increased for the past three years. In 
1903, $2.60 ; 1904, $2.95 ; 1905, $3.25. This shows an increase over 
last year of thirty cents per pupiL 

The recent Legislature passed a new Revenue Bill that will ma- 
terially increase the revenue of the State, and will thereby add a 
considerable sum to the school fund and will increase the per 
capita over this year. 

Kentucky has been plodding along for years and gaining a little 
here and a little there, but at times has made some great leaps in 
educational lines, but there is indeed much room for improvement. 
We will all labor hard and wait for residts. 



ALABAMA. 
By SuPT. I. W. Hill. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Oentlemen : 

In Alabama no attempt was made to organize a system of Public 
Schools until 1854. Before the system was firmly established the 
State was plunged into the great Civil War. When peace returned 
new conditions faced her people. Her system 6f labor had been de- 
stroyed, her real property had deteriorated in value, her government 
under a "misapprehension" of the Federal government was placed 
in the hands of "carpetbaggers," scalawags and that portion of her 
citizenship which but recently had been slaves. Gross misrule and 
mismanagement obtained in every department of her government. 
During the reconstruction period her indebtedness increased from 
$6,848,400 to $30,037,563 and during the same time her property 
continued to decrease in value. The most damaging legacy of this 
period, however, and the one which most aflfects the State educa- 
tionally at this time is the great mass of illiteracy and the prejudices 
engendered. 
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Poor in everything save the integrity of her citizenship, Alabama 
in 1875 turned her face toward the light. As the value of her 
property was enhanced, she increased her appropriations for public 
education. It was not until 1898 that public schools began to at- 
tract much attention in Alabama. Outside of the cities, the 
teacher^s license commanded no respect and conveyed no pre- 
sumption of efficiency. My predecessor tells of a visit to a county 
town on the occasion of a "horse-swappers^ convention.^^ The Coun- 
ty Superintendent swapped horses with one of his constituents and 
gave him a first grade certificate to teach in the public schools of 
the county "to boot.^' The Legislature of 1898-99 passed a law 
creating a State Board of Examiners and from that good day to 
this, each year, there is much "wailing and gnashing of teeth^' from 
many of the would-be teachers in the public schools of the State. 
The law may be defective in some respects, but it is bringing 
about a respect for public schools and is giving to the children 
probably the best qualified teaching force of any Southern State. 
The good work by Dr. Abercrombie as Superintendent of Education 
not only had its influence in causing the Legislature of 1900-01 to 
make increased appropriations for the public schools, but also had 
its weight with the Constitutional Convention which assembled 
in 1901 in making more liberal provisions for the schools than had 
ever been known in the history of the State. To Mr. Gunnels, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Education, Secretary of the Ala- 
bama Education Committee and, I trust, soon to be Superintendent 
of Education, is due the credit for the first free public schools, with 
rare exceptions, in the rural sections of the State. As a representa- 
tive in the Legislature of 1900-01, he introduced and secured the 
passage of a bill providing for a minimum term of public schools 
free from all tuition fees. Prior to this time the appropriation 
made by the State was apportioned to the children and the amount 
was accredited by the teacher to tuition charged the parent. 

The Legislature of 1903 not only passed the laws putting into 
operation the provision of the new Constitution, but also passed a 
law revolutionizing the management and control of the entire school 
system. Under the old law State funds were apportioned to the 
township, six miles square, on a per capita basis, and were required 
to be kept in the township. Under the new law the funds are ap- 
portioned to the county, and the schools are required to be kept open 
as nearly as practicable the same length of time. Under the old 
law, the schools were located and governed by township trustees. 
Under the new law the county is divided into school districts accord- 
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ing to centers of population and natural barriers, so as to place a 
school house within two and one-half miles of each child, if practi- 
cable. The schools are governed by three district trustees, under 
rules and regulations made by a county board of five. The county 
board locates school houses and has the power to change district 
lines as necessity requires. Alabama has never made any provision 
for building school houses. Her entire appropriation, both State 
and county, goes to pay teachers^ salaries, less 4 per cent, for super- 
vision. Despite this fact we have built during the past three years 
1,065 schoolhouses, and within the past year 367. These buildings 
have cost all the way from $150 to $150,000. The Birmingham 
High School building which was recently dedicated is probably the 
best high school building in the South. Under the auspices of the 
School Improvement Associations of Birmingham hot lunches are 
served in this school to the children at five cents each. By the way, 
the Committee on School Improvement Associations of the Federa- 
tion of Women^s Clubs is doing a great work in Alabama. The 
work of the committee is being felt for good all over the State and 
the Department of Education is assisting in every way possible. 
We loaned the Chairman of our Committee, Mrs. J. D. Matlock of 
Birmingham, to Arkansas for a few weeks last fall, and she actually 
found out that there was room even in that great commonwealth for 
School Improvement Associations and she proceeded to organize 
them. If Brother Hinemon could have kept her over there for a 
few months the "Arkansaw Traveler's wife'' would have forced him 
to stop "fiddling" long enough to cover his house. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have actually fallen in love with 
voting taxes on themselves for school purposes. Thirty-seven coun- 
ties embracing 2,368 districts have already voted the local tax. Is 
this not a pretty good record for the people of a State that never 
had the right to vote a local tax for school purposes until three 
years ago? We have failed to receive the requisite three-fifths vote 
in only four counties. Quite a number of counties will vote on the 
measure at the State election in November. Experience has taught 
us that it is best not to hold a local tax election with any other 
election, but Boards of Revenue dislike to have their counties incur 
the expense of holding an extra election. Such was the case in 
Marengo, one of our black belt counties which recently voted the 
tax. The County Superintendent, S. W. Compton, however, deter- 
mined to have a square deal, and with the consent of the Board of 
Eevenue held the election at his own expense. 

Agitation and local taxation have done much for our schools. 
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The average length of school terns in about fifty per cent of our 
counties is seven nu>nths, while no counly has an average of less 
than five months. Permit me in this c<Mmection9 for I shall not ap- 
pear before this Conference again as Superintendent of Education 
for Alabama, to thank the Southern Education Board for its 
material assistance which has enabled us to make an aggressive fight 
for the cause of Education in Alabama. I desire also to thank 
the Peabody Board not only for the help given Alabama's Normal 
Schools but also for the donaticm of funds for the rural schools. 
I am using these funds to arouse a greater interest in good school 
buildings by oflfering a bonus of one himdred dollars. School 
houses costing not less than $500 built from plans and specifications 
furnished by the Department are being erected in the rural sec- 
tions. I hope to show the nezt L^islature that the rural school 
districts will provide good buildings if the State will aid them. 
In conclusion permit me to say that no State is richer in natural 
resources than Alabama. No State is blessed with a citizenship 
through whose veins flows stronger, cleaner, purer blood than 
Alabama. What she needs now is trade schools in order that her 
poor boys in the mountain and wiregrass regions, with only a 
common school education, may be developed into skilled laborers. 
An effort is being made in this direction. God grant that it may 
be successful. 

ARKANSAS. 
By SuPT. John H. Hinemon. 

In the absence of the Superintendent of Arkansas, his report was 
read by Mr. E. D. W. Connor of North Carolina. 

Mr, President and Members of the Southern Conference for 

Education : 

I have been alloted the space of ten minutes in which to make a 
report upon the educational progress of Arkansas during the past 
year. I cannot go into detail, but I will offer a hurried statement 
of some of the general conditions. 

There is a great educational awakening in the State ; the Arkan- 
sas Press Association, the Arkansas Bar Association and various 
other societies and conventions are making the educational improve- 
ment of the State a regular topic for discussion at their annual 
sessions. Educational mass meetings are held in every quarter of 
the State. The leading newspapers are taking an active part in 
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the general agitation for better school adyantages. We are in the 
midst of a genuine educational reviTaL All OTcr the State magni- 
ficent public school buildings are being erected. Towns with a 
population of from two to three thousand are erecting school houses 
which cost from $15,000 to $20,000. The larger towns and cities 
of Arkansas have public school buildings which are thoroughly 
modem in every respect and are the equal of those found in any 
other part of the American Union. Manual training, domestic 
science, and kindergarten work are in use in most of our best schools. 
Our city superintendents and town principals are keenly alert on all 
questions of educational progress and lose no opportunity for self- 
improvement and the general uplift of their schools. Our people 
are beginning to realize more and more that splendid buildings, 
modem equipments, el^ant furniture and beautiful grounds are 
only outward tokens and that the spirit and life of the school can 
be made only by placing a first-class teacher in every room in these 
magnificent buildings. The people of the State are coming to real- 
ize more and more that "the teacher is the school;'^ hence, there is 
universal desire and demand that only the best qualified persons ob- 
tainable shall be employed to teach in the public schools. This has 
led to a general agitation of the question of better salaries for our 
teachers. There is hardly a city in the State which has not made a 
general advance in the pay of teachers during the last twelve 
months. Be it said to the eternal credit of the school boards that 
without exception they want to pay more and will do so as soon as 
the money at their command will permit. 

Interest in the work of teachers' institutes has greatly increased. 
Of 7,662 teachers employed in the public schools of the State 
6,783 attended institutes held during the month of June, 1905. 

At the mid-winter session of the State Teachers' Association held 
during the Christmas holidays about seven hundred teachers were 
in attendance. 

The standard of requirements for teachers' certificates is constant- 
ly becoming higher through the faithful and fearless efforts of our 
county examiners, most of whom are men who are keenly con- 
scious of the high responsibilities that rest upon them and who 
feel that it is their duty to protect children from incompetent 
teachers, even though in doing so they may incur the displeasure of 
political grafters and persons who would pervert a sacred trust and 
debauch the public school by using it for private gain or public 
charity. 

In no respect has there been greater improvement during the la?[ 
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twelve months than in the growing determination on the part of 
school directors to disregard partisan pleas, appeals for the help- 
less and unfortunate and all other influences of like character, and 
make personal work and scholastic fitness the sole basis in the 
selection of teachers. There is, too, a growing disposition properly 
to recognize the true province of the superintendent or principal 
of the school. This condition no longer exists among the more 
progressive and broadgauged school directors, who do not regard 
their election to oflSce as an opportunity for the distribution of a cer- 
tain amount of patronage, but rather as the imposition of a sacred 
trust which involves the lives and happiness of every child in the 
school district. 

By strenuous efforts we have succeeded in driving the chart 
venders from the children's temple. In my State there is a 
strong and growing demand in favor of scrupulous honesty in pub- 
lic oflBce, and school directors, as a rule, are held to a rigid account 
of the sacred trust committed to them. 

During the last session of the Legislature both houses, by almost 
unanimous vote, passed a bill providing for State aid to high 
schools, which would have given every boy and girl in the State an 
opportunity for a high school education within his own county free 
of charge; but this bill, one of the best ever passed by any Arkansas 
Legislature, failed to win the approval of the Chief Executive and 
did not become a law, because it was not vetoed until after the final 
adjournment of the Legislature. The last Legislature also submit- 
ted an amendment to the State Constitution which will require the 
Legislature to vote a tax not to exceed three mills on the dollar 
for general school purposes, to be distributed to the various coun- 
ties of the State on the basis of scholastic population. The amend- 
ment also provides that school districts may vote a local tax not to 
exceed seven mills on the dollar for school purposes. All the 
energies of the friends of education in Arkansas are being united to 
secure the adoption of this amendment at the general election in 
September, 1906. If adopted, Arkansas will take front rank among 
the States of the South in providing public education for all the 
children of the State. 

I am glad to state, too, that the people generally are coming to 
realize that teaching is a science of well-established principles, an 
art of very difficult processes. More and more there is a demand 
for trained teachers, as there is a demand for trained workers in 
every other department of human effort. I confidently believe that 
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the next LegisUture will establifih a special sdiool for fhe pro- 
fessioniil tnuning of white teachers. 

The sentiment of the people toward higher educaticm is abundant- 
ly demonstrated by the fact that the last L^islatnre made the 
largest appropriation erer made by any L^islatnre of the State for 
the support of the State TJniyersity. With the adoption of the 
proposed amendment to the State Constitution which will permit 
increased taxation for public school purposes, with State aid for 
high schools and the establishment of a coimty high school in eyery 
county of the State, with liberal appropriation for the maintenance 
of the State TJniyersity, with the establishment of a State Normal 
School for the training of teachers, and a technological school for 
yoimg persons who wish to enter upon the mechanical arts, we confi- 
dently believe that the day is near at hand when Arkansas will 
claim first place in educational work among the States of the South. 
These advantages, coupled with her remarkable resources, her great 
timber fields, her immense beds of mineral wealth and vast areas 
of fertile soil and her noble citizenship will make her queen of tiie 
South and one of the brightest jewels in the Southern constellation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

By SUPT. J. Y. JOYNEB. 

The greatest and most distinctive progress in public education 
in North Carolina during the year has been : 

1. In building, improving and equipping Public School Houses. 

2. In establishing Rural Libraries. 

3. In Local Taxation. 

4. In County Supervision. 

6. In grading and systematizing the Course of Study. 
6. In the work of the women through their organizations for the 
betterment of the Public Schools. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

During the year 440 good, comfortable public school houses, 
erected in accordance with the plans approved by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, which plans conform in all respects 
to modern principles of school architecture, have been built. This 
is an average of about one and one-fourth houses for every day in 
the year including Sundays. It is the largest number of new 
houses ever erected. in one year in the State of North Carolina and 
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is 94 more houses than were erected the previous year. The average 
value of the houses built is $449.29. During the year, $197,690.99 
was spent for building and repairing school houses in the rural dis- 
tricts. $63,939.07 was spent for the same purposes in the cities and 
towns making a total of $261,630.06. The value of rural school 
property is $1,717,643.00, the value of urban school property is 
$1,485,498.74, making the total value of school property $3,203,- 
141.74. The value of public school property has been more than 
doubled since 1900. 

LOAN FUND. 

The use of the Loan Fund has been a potent factor in this 
progress in building and improving public school houses. My re- 
port at the Columbia meeting last year contained an explanation 
and detailed information about this State Loan Fund for building 
and improving public school houses. From the sales of lands and 
the repayment of loans the fund has been largely increased during 
the year. The loans to date aggregate $206,073.50, the entire fund 
including the bond of the State for $75,000, due July 1st, 1906, 
now amounts to about $283,000. Since the establishment of thin 
fund, aid has been given in the erection and improvement of 566 
houses valued at $516,425. By lending $206,073.50 public school 
property valued at two and one-half times that amount has been 
secured. This would seem to be a first rate business investment 
for public education. The value of the old houses and property 
replaced by these 566 houses is $43,051. Every cent of the loans 
made and the interest has been paid promptly when due. The f imd 
will continue to increase annually and its benefits wiU be corre- 
spondingly increased. During the year $54,760 has been lent to 
aid in building and improving 148 houses valued at $129,225. 
During the year the number of school districts without houses has 
been decreased 244, the number of log houses has been decreased 
114. The day is not distant when there shall be no school district 
without a school house of its own, when there shall be not a single 
log house left and when there shall be a comfortable, decent, fairly 
well equipped school house in every school district within reason- 
able reach of every child. 

BURAL LIBRABIES. 

My report to the Conference at Columbia last year contained 
also an explanation and detailed information about the rural school 
libraries. During the year 346 new libraries have been established 
containing 29,064 volumes valued at $10,380; 63 supplementary 
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libraries have been established^ yalned at $945, adding to the li- 
braries in connection with which they were established about 
2,646 Yolnmes. The total number of rural libraries in North Caro- 
lina to date is 1,366. These libraries cost $40,875 and contain 
about 113,208 volumes. The total number of supplementary li- 
braries in the State is 207. Every county in the State now has 
some rural libraries. 

For the first two or three years after the passage of the act 
establishing these libraries considerable eflfort on the part of the 
State Superintendent and the County Superintendents was found 
necessary to create a demand for them and even then all the li- 
braries provided for during the first four years were not taken. 
The demand now is greater than the supply provided by the appro- 
priation. The number of libraries is limit^ only by the amount 
of the appropriation and the provisions of the law. About 125 
rural libraries have been established in the State without the aid 
of the State appropriation. I have no doubt that if the appropria- 
tion were sufficient, a rural library could be established in every 
rural school in many of the counties of North Carolina during the 
next two or three years. 

LOCAL TAXATION. 

Since my former report, 133 school districts have voted a special 
tax for the support of the public schools in those districts, 53 more 
than voted such a tax during the previous year, more than ever 
voted such a tax in any one year in the history of North Carolina. 
Four fifths of the coimties of the State now contain special tax 
districts. A number of elections have been ordered and will be 
held before June 1st. During the year $337,414.35 was raised for 
public schools by special taxation to supplement the general State 
and county school fund in special tax districts. The total number 
of districts now levying such a special tax for schools is 357 ; 299 
of these are rural and 58 are urban. The average length of the 
school term in the rural schools is 85 days. The average length of 
the school term in the rural special tax districts is from 100 to 185 
days. The average length of the school term in the urban special 
tax districts is 170. 

From these figures it will be seen that the growth of local taxa- 
tion as a means of providing more money for better houses and 
equipment, better teachers, better schools and longer terms, is 
encouraging and the outlook for it seems most helpful. 

Whereas in the beginning of this movement for special taxation 
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in the rural districts it was necessary to send speakers to agitate 
the question and urjge petitions for elections, during this year it 
has been found almost impossible to supply through the Campaign 
Committee the demand for speakers in districts in which electioni^ 
had already been ordered. In other words such has been the growth 
of sentiment for special taxation for schools that the people arc 
demanding it of their own motion. In many districts the campaign 
was carried on and the tax voted by the people themselves without 
the aid of any outside speakers. 

COUNTY SUPERVISON. 

There has been progress in county supervision. The increase in 
the salary of the Coimty Superintendent during the past three years 
has made it possible to secure more competent men and to enable 
these men to give more time and attention to their work. The 
average annual salary of the County Superintendent of Schools has 
been more than doubled during the past three years. This average 
salary is now $552.33, an increase of $50.82 in his average annual 
salary over that of the preceding year. During the year 36 counties 
employed County Superintendents for their entire time, more than 
have ever been employed in any year. The maximum salary paid 
was $1,666.66 ; the minimum salary, $72.34. Five years ago not a 
single county in the State employed a County Superintendent for 
his entire time. The most progress is in those counties employing 
County Superintendents for their entire time. In all coimties the 
Coimty Superintendent is devoting more time than ever before to 
his work. The demand for a .competent County Superintendent 
giving all his time to the work is rapidly growing. The people are 
coming to see that the progress of the work in each county must 
depend largely upon the County Superintendent who must of 
necessity be the head of the county public school system and largely 
the source of inspiration and direction for the public schools of his 
county. 

GRADATION AND SYSTEMATIZATION. 

All County Superintendents are now required to visit the public 
schools while in session. Through the efforts of the County Super- 
intendents, with the assistance of a carefully prepared course of 
study by grades for the first seven grades sent out in pamphlet form 
to all the public schools, and with the aid of new school registers 
and new blanks for teachers' reports, including more accurate and 
complete records and reports by grades, much profitable work has 
been done during the year in gradation and classification. An 
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earnest eflfort has been made in every county to reduce the work of 
the public schools to some sort of system and to secure a fairly 
uniform, continuous, progressive graded course of study for the 
schools of the entire county. 

THE WORK OF WOMEN. 

There has been during the year remarkable growth in the splen- 
did work of the women through their various organizations for the 
betterment of the public schools. As two of the leaders of this work 
will have an opportimity to speak to you about it, I need in this 
brief report of the progress of the year only to mention it as one 
of the most helpful agencies in the educational progress of the year. 
The possibilities of this woman's movement can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 



The Chairman introduced Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, of (Joldsboro, 
N. C, Vice-President of the North Carolina Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and President of the Woman's Association for the Better- 
ment of Public School Houses in North Carolina. 

BEPOET OF WOMEN'S WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
By Mks. W. R. Hollowell. 

From the introduction of our Superintendent, I am sure that 
every one who listened to him will come to the conclusion that it is 
a good thing to be a woman in the State of North Carolina. 

I would like to say for Virginia's benefit that the question with 
the women of North Carolina is not *^here are the men?" but it is 
with the men "What will the women do next ?" Perhaps we may 
organize a women's auxiliary commission or association whose 
ultimate aim and object shall be to form a chair of Domestic 
Science in our State IJniversity and some of our male colleges. 

This organization, the Women's Association for the Betterment 
of Public Schools and School Houses, please understand, appertains 
to the rural school. It is purely feminine and has been from its 
origin. It has taken hold of that which we had and has tried to 
make the most of it. 

We have in our State, as you have in all other States, log school 
houses, the school house with windows in it through which the light 
struggles in vain to shine, and our benches, desks, floors and all are 
not acquainted with the beneficent power of soap and water. The 
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women's organization, therefore, said first, "The school house must 
be absolutely clean/' 

We have an association composed of "citizen-women" — ^that is a 
word that Dr. Mclver of the State Normal College, where this 
association had its origin, has given to the women of North Caro- 
lina — and we are proud to be citizen-women. Our organization is 
State, 'county and local. We organized at every school house the 
neighborhood women who went around to the school houses. The 
teacher became the secretary and treasurer of the association. . 

We have as our ultimate aim and object to reach the home of 
every pupil that comes into the public schools. And I want to say 
to you that while women feel called into foreign mission fields in 
India, in China and Africa, there is not to-day a woman who so 
nearly fills that place of missionary as the country school teacher. 
She introduces in many instances not only the children but the 
entire family to cleanliness; in many cases she introduces the father 
and the mother to the intelligence of their oflEspring. Not very long 
ago there was an entertainment given in one of these rural schools, 
and a man said ^Tie'd swan, he didn't know that children could be 
taught such tricks; he didn't think they had sense enough." It 
suddenly dawned upon him that children were worth looking after 
and educating. 

Then we have a system of prizes. We found that we must leam 
the condition of these school houses and so oflEered a prize to that 
teacher making the greatest improvement in the school house and 
grounds during the year. In my county, Wayne, we offered $5 the 
first year, and the $5 was expended for pictures to put on the school 
walls. Next year we offered $25 ; that $25 was to pay the expenses 
to some summer school of the teacher making the greatest improve- 
ment in school house and grounds. This year the prize is $100. I 
am sorry to tell you — it makes me blush to tell you — the second 
prize was won by a man. We have seventy public schools in that 
coimty; we had forty local associations; only a small per cent of 
men teachers, and yet we paid the expenses of a man to the summer 
school; and we were proud of him, because it was the only county 
in the State in which a prize was won by a man in competition be- 
tween a man and a woman. 

Then we have these teachers give a description of the school house 
as they find it and describe the school house as they leave it, and it 
is wonderful the improvement that has taken place throughout 
North Carolina. 

We have ninety-seven coimties ; we have been organized for three 
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years, and there are between fifty and sixty counties that have eonnty 
associations, and a local association around eveiy school house. We 
believe that this interest on the part of the patrons of the school 
gives us a better citizenship. I hold in my hand a report that was 
sent me the day before I left home. I spoke in this school house 
just about one month ago. There were 163 children in that schooL 
Every place in that building is spotlessly clean. The girls take 
different windows ; this window belongs to one girl and the one over 
there to another and they vie with each other as to which shall keep 
the cleanest window. The people have purchased a piano and they 
have a library. They have given entertainment after entertainment 
at this institution to raise money. Heretofore whenever there were 
any school desks or black-boards or anjrthing to be hauled from 
Goldsboro to the school the neighbors all wanted to haul it in order 
that they might get the money. This report says that thirty loads 
of school furniture have been hauled out; it has been donated to 
the Association by the neighbors and they would not charge one 
cent for what they have done. So we find that these associations 
foster a public spirit in the community in which they exist. 

It is a wonder to me that we have not taken hold of these things 
long, long ago. Certaialy there was great need of it and certainly 
the women should be interested in it because it is a work that they 
can so easily do. 

Now I would like to tell you something of the infiuence that this 
work has in the home into which not one ray of sunshine ever comes 
unless it is put there by those who are more fortunate. There was 
a little girl in one of the counties — ^the teacher told this in her re- 
port. There came to the school some books wrapped up in a bit of 
paper and after undoing the bundle the teacher threw the paper 
down. They were at the recess. After recess was over she came 
in, and there, pasted on that dingy school house wall, was this bit 
of pink paper. The teacher asked who did it, and a little child, 
poor, with the blue veins showing in its hands, says, "Please, 
teacher, I did it ; I wanted to make a pretty spot for us to look at." 
That is the key-note for all the women^s associations for the better- 
ment of the public schools and school houses of North Carolina— to 
make bright, beautiful spots in the lives of those who know not 
what the sunshine and brightness is. 

There is another incident. I was driving, perhaps sixteen miles 
out from Goldsboro — I am very much interested in the flora of any 
country and I think you have the most beautiful in the State of 
Kentucky I have almost ever seen, as seen from the railroad — and 
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1 noticed in this drive over on a ditch bank some beautiful flowers, 
bright red and various colors, and said to my husband, ^^on^t you 
stop; I want to see those flowers/* As it was some little distance 
he said, ^TBetter let me go,** and he went over and came back with 
reverence in his face, and he said, *^Why, it is a little child*s flower 
garden/* And then I had to go and see it, and there were the 
irregular walks; there -were little beds and there were beautiful 
flowers. We drove on afterwards and came to the home; the yard 
was swept clean, not a vestige of green in it, no more than of bright- 
ness perhaps in the life of the child that had planted this flower 
garden. I found that she had come from the Betterment Associa- 
tion in the public school and that these were flower seeds that had 
been contributed by the Government. 

I was so struck by the address of the Governor of Missouri last 
night in what he said about the education of the masses. This bet- 
terment work takes you right down into the home of the tenant. 
They are here this year; away over in another county next year or 
in another State. There are just as bright boys and just as bright 
girls in those homes as you will find anywhere. Two or three 
instances I know where, through the establishment of the associa- 
tions and libraries, young men and women are to-day in college 
who would never have seen college walls had it not been that the 
parent was introduced to the intellect of his child and saw that the 
best investment he could make was in cultivating his brains. 

Another thing strictly feminine about our Association — we allow 
the men to pay the money to carry on this work. We do not pay 
one cent but every man that becomes an associate member gives one 
dollar and then he does the work we ask him to do. When we come 
to our election of the local officers, the county officers and the State 
officers, we never let him vote. The women do all the voting in this 
association and the men pay all the money — ^taxation without rep- 
resentation, if you please. 

I would like to tell you something else that we have utilized, and 
that is magazines and papers that have been read. We have the 
women*s clubs for the town and the Betterment Association for the 
coimtry. In this Association we take all the magazines and papers 
that we can gather up in the town, and put them into the country ; 
we circulate them and utilize them until to-day I have a positive 
respect for the old Youth's Companion, Wide Awake, St. Nicholas 
and those magazines, which having been read, were almost a 
nuisance in the home. We have the traveling library in addition 
to the rural libraries and there is scarcely a school in any of the 
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counties in which we have the Betterment Association that there is 
not a library of some kind. Men say that they have fallen in love 
with local taxation wherever there is a Betterment Association, 
There is absolutely no trouble in getting the local tax voted wher- 
ever this work is done by the women. 

In conclusion I want to say to the women who are within sound 
of my voice: If you have not a Betterment Association in your 
State, when you go home found one. In that way you will build 
up the Commonwealth and we shall have a citizenship of which 
any State may be justly proud when we help those who cannot help 
themselves. 

Mrs. L. B. Pattebson. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Brother and Sister Tar* 
Heels: Kentucky horses would not draw from me the admission 
that I am afraid. I just feel ^^uncommon queer.^^ And when I look 
at old glory and reflect how the Constitution follows the flag, or the 
flag follows the Constitution, for they are driven tandem, and I 
have forgotten which goes first, I think I would like to follow them 
to my hostess' nice, cool pleasant parlor with its dear little girl and 
its pretty old mahogany furniture and let some one else do my 
talking. 

As President of the Women's Interstate Association for the Bet- 
terment of Schools in the South, I have been asked to make a report 
of the work done in the different States in the past year, and so I 
found that I had the very great pleasure of learning that the ladies 
would be present themselves to make their reports. I have always 
thought it better for the women who do the work to tell about it. 
So I laid that report aside and wrote another, and now very much 
to my surprise I find that my friend and inspiration, Mrs. Matlock, 
of Alabama, who has done such splendid work, does not make her 
report to-day. I am going to ask a favor of you, and I know you 
will grant it. It is this, that I may be allowed to give my time 
this morning to Mrs. Matlock.* I will ask Mrs. Matlock to come 
forward. 



* 'Mrs. Patterson's Report is included with the others in this volume, 
p. 62. 
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REPORT ON WOMEN^S WORK IN ALABAMA. 
By Mb8. J. D. Matlock. 

I have never made an impromptu speech to an audience of any 
size, and to be called on thus unexpectedly is quite overwhelming. 
But I must say a word for the work. About a year and a half ago 
the Alabama Federation of Women's Clubs appointed a committee 
to organize through the State school improvement associations, and 
we have to report about twenty five working organizations. Realiz- 
ing that this committee could not possibly reach directly every 
school district in the State, we decided to organize in the chief city 
or town of each county an association that would, in addition to 
helping the local school, organize associations throughout the 
county, keep in touch with these by correspondence and by visiting 
and make reports to the state committee, which would in turn re- 
port to the Alabama Federation of Women's Clubs and to the Ala- 
bama Educational Association. From the first we have proceeded 
with the idea that if we would succeed we must co-operate with the 
teachers, and have taken advantage of every opportunity to p.esent 
our plans to them. We have made addresses before the Alabama 
Educational Association, the University Summer School, and nu- 
merous county institutes, and responded to many invitations to help 
local communities arouse a greater and more active interest in their 
schools. 

Last T'ebruary in the city of Birmingham we organized the Bir- 
mingham School Improvement Association, with branch associa- 
tions in every school district in the city. This association, as Mr. 
Hill has told you, has equipped a lunch room in the basement of the 
High School and serves an attractive, wholesome five-cent lunch to 
the children every day; it has equipped an emergency room where 
children who are taken suddenly ill may be made comfortable and 
cared for properly until they are able to go or be taken to their 
homes. A piano for the auditorium, pictures and statuary for the 
halls and rooms, and pot plants and flowers are among the achieve- 
ments for the immediate future. The branch associations are 
doing work along similar lines. One has secured a library of 
eighty-eight books; another has spent $50 for pictures, and has 
plans on foot to purchase the lot adjoining the school building for 
a play ground for the children; and these associations are making 
it possible for many children to be in school who could not other- 
wise attend. 
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In regard to the interstate work I have to report that while visit- 
ing in Little Eock last winter I was invited to present this sub- 
ject to the Women's Co-operative Club, which has a membership of 
about 250. In due course of time the Little Rock School Improve- 
ment Association was formed, and I have most glowing reports of 
what has been accomplished there. Enquiries have been received 
from school people all over Arkansas asking for plans and direc- 
tions for organizing, and the women of Little Rock hope to extend 
the work throughout the state. 

I am delighted to have told you the little that we have done, and 
I am right proud of myself for not breaking down in this my first 
effort at impromptu public speaking. 

REPORT 0^ THE WOMEN'S INTER-STATE ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE BETTERMENT OF SCHOOLS 

IN THE SOUTH. 

By Mks. L. B. Patterson. 

All children have a dreamland — a land that beckons and soothes 
and charms; a land where one's fancy wanders and one's heart 
lingers. Mine was your beautiful country of Kentucky. 

One of the family plantations was at Cumberland Gap, where 
Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee march together, and through 
the plantation ran the old wilderness road, traveled so many years 
ago by the buffalo hunting the salt licks; by the Indians hunting 
the buffalo, and by Boone and his men hunting homes. Along that 
same road we also traveled — four children on one horse — Old Bill, 
twenty years old and broad as he was long — ^given to lying down 
in the creek with us on hot days and spinning roimd and round 
like a top, when he had gone as far as he thought he ought to go — 
yet notwithstanding these trifling idiosyncracies worth his weight 
in radium — nothing in your state or any other, could touch him. 

My brother rode first, because he was a boy, and the horse was 
his father^s; then my cousin rode next, because he was another boy; 
then my girl cousin, because she was company, and I last, because T 
was only a girl and nobody in particular. Every day we paraded 
to the sulphur springs, because sulphur water purified the blood, 
and purifying the blood was a very momentous thing in those times, 
exceeded only in importance by Bible verses and good manners. 

Our blood properly attended to, if the weather were fair, we fol- 
lowed the wilderness road to the gap in the mountain. There we 
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rested, hunted Indian arrow heads, ate our fried chicken and horsey 
cakes and looked over into Kentucky. Then we claimed things; 
my brother claimed the farms of Kentucky; my cousin the creeks 
that had catfish and swimming holes; my girl cousin the little 
pigs and muscovy ducks ; but I claimed always the wilderness road. 
My claim met with no approval, but I didn^t care — I knew what I 
wanted, and that was that some time or other it would take me 
all the way into Kentucky. Today the wilderness road ends where 
my heart has long been — with you — and I am very glad. 

North Carolina is that section of our country known as the Awful 
Warning. We are the white illiterates of America — ^not plain illit- 
erates — ^we could stagger along under that burden, but white illit- 
erates. It is on the principle, I suppose, that as all colors com- 
bined produce white, all sorts and conditions of illiteracy produce 
the white kind. Yet some good can come out of Nazareth. It is 
also that section of the country where men still believe in God, read 
Scotf s novels and vote the straight Democratic ticket, regardless. 
And it is more than that. As you know, or should know, not being 
a white illiterate yourself, all good things had their origin in North 
Carolina. Even Col. Wm. Byrd, who blasted our lives, our for- 
tunes and our sacred honor with one vitriolic stroke of his pen, left 
us the Garden of Eden. We had done our da/s work and were sit- 
ting down with our knitting while the other states were yawning 
and rubbing their eyes and wondering if it were not getting up time. 
So Dr. Mclver, a prophet who is an honor to his country and is 
honored by it, was only following in the footsteps of the fathers, 
when, in 1902, at the State Normal College in Greensboro, he organ- 
ized the first Women's Association for the Betterment of Public 
Schools. The movement proved so successful, so beneficial, that 
other States became interested. 

In July, 1905, Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the Summer School of the 
South, then in session at Kiioxville, Tenn., called a meeting of the 
women interested in school improvement. The meeting lasted two 
days, and educational conditions in each Southern State were thor- 
oughly discussed. It was decided that the best solution of the 
problem was to form an interstate association, with a president and 
general officers, whose duty it should be to acquaint themselves 
with what had been done in all the States and bind it together into 
one harmonious helpful whole, and State officers who should have 
charge of the work in their own States. If it can be arranged, 
we hope to have yearly meetings to which we may take our failures 
and learn how to make them successes. 
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In Tennessee an association not yet a year old reports a piano^ free 
singing lessons^ school drills by a retired army oflScer, good library, 
pictures and magazines. All this has been brought about by one 
woman, and her only complaint is that lack of funds prevents her 
doing more. 

. In Arkansas one association raised $400 and another $200 in a 
little less than three months, the funds of cmirse bdng applied to 
the improvement of schools. 

In Texas the women^s clubs are taking up the matter — giving 
time and labor and money. In Louisiana the work is to be pre- 
sented at the superintendents' meeting in Baton Eouge. 

Now because this is woman's work as well as womanly work, and 
the two are by no means always synonymous, we ask you every one 
to help. Scandinavian legends tell us of "primeval words" or words 
of Rich tremendous meaning that they possessed a life and power of 
their own, when called upon, to ban or bless. The people held them 
in such reverence that their use was largely confined to the priests, 
who in turn taught them to each succeeding generation, for should 
those holy words be forgotten the nation must perish. 

America has her primeval words. Some of them tell of a small 
beginning, and a growth so stupendous that no man may foresee 
the end ; they tell of an humble struggle for dailj^ bread and gran- 
aries that feed the world, and those words are Eoanoke Island, 
Port Eoyal, Plymouth Eock, Manhattan and Jamestown. 

And when, in the course of human events, it became necessary to 
claim the God-given right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, the Old World with shuddering amazement, read in the light 
of a thousand blazing camp fires the primeval words of Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, King's Mountain and Yorktown. 

Our country's primeval words live in county and town and stream. 
There we read the names of men who, with more than kingly gen- 
erosity, bequeathed a continent to their children, reserving for them- 
selves only six narrow feet of earth, and who, loving life, yet chose 
death that their land might have life more abundantly. 

Shall primeval words like these be written by the fathers and 
their little children not be taught to read them? Then, indeed, 
must the old Scandinavian curse fall upon us and the nation perish. 
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SOUTH CAEOLINA. 
SuPT. 0. B. Martin. 

Last year was, in many respects, the most remarkable year in the 
educational history of my State. It was a period of superlatives. 
The attendance reached the greatest nimiber, the income was the 
most ever recorded, teachers attended summer schools in larger 
numbers than in any previous year, we established more libraries, 
built, repaired and furnished more school houses, the largest num- 
ber of local taxes was voted, colleges recorded their maximum en- 
rollment, teachers and officers put forth their best efforts and pub- 
lic sentiment reached a high water mark. 

Let me recite some of the educational events in chronological 
order. Early in the year, our oldest State institution, the South 
Carolina College, celebrated its centennial. Many distinguished 
speakers from all over the country gathered on this memorable occa- 
sion, and by intelligent and enthusiastic discourse gave impetus 
to improvement in all of our colleges. The Legislature of this 
year made this college a university and provided some needed 
changes. Among these are a stronger law department and an asso- 
ciate professor in the department of pedagogy who is to aid in the 
establishment and accrediting of high schools. 

We had the very great pleasure of entertaining the Conference 
for Education in the South within our Capital City. While the at- 
tendance was large, yet it did not indicate the far-reaching interest 
and the beneficent results. The press gave full reports and our 
people eagerly read the papers and addresses. The promulgation 
of such thought necessarily conduced to liberality, enthusiasm and 
progress. We shall continue for many years to reap the good fruits 
of this great meeting. 

Our State Board of Education adopted a course for a Teachers^ 
Reading Circle and several himdred teachers have been reading 
this course. This number is constantly increasing as this work is 
being made the basis for county and city Teachers^ Associations. 
Our State Summer School enrolled 691 teachers. More than 3,400 
teachers attended all of our summer schools — State, district and 
county — ^white and negro. Our State Teachers' Association met at 
the State Summer School and had a delightful session. 

During the Christmas holidays our city and coun^ Superintend- 
ents' Associations held large meetings and made the subject of 
"High Schools'' the basis of joint discussions. As a direct result, 
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two excellent bills providing for a State system of high schools 
were introduced in the Legislature. These bills received favorable 
consideration on the part of the educational committees, but our 
General Assembly became so intoxicated by a long discussion of the 
liquor question that our bills did not make sufficient headway on the 
calendar. The position of the Legislature is similar to that of the 
man who went home *T)oozy^^ one night. He prepared to retire 
and was standing in the middle of the room. His wife said, ^^What 
is the matter? Why don^t you come to bed?'^ He replied, ^T. am 
going to jump the next time it comes around.^^ I believe our 
Legislature will make a forward jump when the next session comes 
around. Most of our legislators entertain the view expressed by 
Mr. Hume to Lord Russell. The conversation was as follows : 

Lord Eussell: ^^What is the object of legislation?^^ 

Mr. Hume: "The greatest good to the greatest number.^* 

Lord Russell : "What is the greatest number ?" 

Mr. Hume: "Number one." 

It is very difficult to get legislators to make laws for the common 
weal and for the distant future. We are endeavoring to overcome 
this difficulty just at this time. 

We are pushing a vigorous campaign for State aid to high 
schools. A bulletin on this subject was recently issued by our 
campaign committee to a large number of leading educators and 
citizens of South Carolina. - During the very last days of 1905 fifty 
earnest women, representing nearly every county in the State, gath- 
ered at Winthrop College, as members and workers in the South 
Carolina Woman^s Association for the Improvement of Rural 
Schools. These women have a constitution and by-laws. They are 
pushing their organization throughout all parts of the state. Jusfe 
now the President of this Association is in attendance upon the 
General Federation of Women^s Clubs in order to lay this work 
on the hearts of the women of South Carolina. This Association 
will soon issue a bulletin in the interest of the organization and 
with a view of giving healthful suggestions on the improvement of 
rural school buildings and groimds. There is a great need for 
this work and it has great possibilities. 

Our law, heretofore, has required that all special taxes be voted 
before June Ist in each calendar year. The last Legislature pro- 
vided that they may be voted any time during the year. This will 
mean the voting of more local taxes than ever during the coming 
year. The Legislature enacted some other helpful laws. 

On April 17th last, I wrote to our county Superintendents some- 
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what as follows : ^T want some data for a report to the Conf erenco 
for Education in the South at Lexington, Ky., and I shall esteem it 
a favor if you will answer the following questions/* I want to 
submit replies from three typical counties out of the forty-one. It 
is needless to say that these are among the best. These coimties 
represent three different parts of the State. 

1. How many school houses have been built in your coimty 
smce April 1st, 1905? 12, 10, 12. 

2. How many have been repaired? 6, SK, 16. 

3. How many have bought furniture and equipment, including 
libraries? 33, 24, 16. 

4. About how much do you think has been spent on building and 
repairing houses? $12,000, $17,000, $13,633. 

5. About how much on furniture and equipment? $1,500, 
$800, $1,552. 

6. How many districts have voted local taxes? 12, 13, 4. 

7. How many schools have been consolidated? 7 into 3, 4, 6. 

8. How many teachers have had their salaries increased? 20, 
24, 37. 

9. Has your county a Teachers* Association? Yes; 2 with 5Q 
to 60 membership. They are studying a reading circle course. 

10. What are the most encouraging prospects for the coming 
year? (1) Earnestness of teachers and awakening of interest in 
patrons. (2) Improvement of schools and buildings, disposition to 
levy extra taxes and to consolidate. (3) Interest in building and 
employment of trained teachers. 

We have f oimd that the more work we do the more there is to do. 
One improvement calls for another. We have much to accom- 
plish which is fundamental. Perhaps I might give more of our 
plans and purposes, but I think it best that they be reported as 
accomplishments and results hereafter. I must be brief. Josh 
Billings said, "I don*t care how much people talk if they will only 
say it in a few words.** 1 have endeavored to use "few words.** 

TENNESSEE. 
SuPT. S. A. Mynders. 

Tennessee has shared in the great revival that has spread over 
the South and her people realize that the skillful hand directed 
by the trained mind can alone develop her resources and convert 
the gifts of nature into available wealth, that true character is the 
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result of education, and that to become a great State she must build 
upon these foimdations. 

Three years ago our campaign for better schools was begun. It 
has been waged persistently. Educational speakers taken from 
nearly all professions and creeds have addressed the people. They 
have appeared at nearly all occasions when people came together. 
Education and public schools have been preached from the pulpit, 
the bar, the stump ; at picnics, barbecues, circuit and county courts, 
school commencements, county fairs, race tracks and even at a 
wedding ceremony. 

Last summer a systematic campaign was carried on in East Ten- 
nessee imder the special direction of Prof. P. P. Claxton, Chairman 
of the East Tennessee Campaign Committee. An educational all- 
day meeting was held in each of the thirty-six coimties of that 
section. Schools were suspended for the day and the attendance 
numbered from 600 to 5,000. We estimate that the attendance av- 
eraged about 1,300. 

This year a similar campaign will be carried on through the 
counties of Middle and West Tennessee. Already the dates have 
been annoimced, beginning July 30th, a\id notice has been given 
that this, the most important question before the people of the State, 
must have the right of way over political and other gatherings. 

Tennessee has built up her school system entirely by taxation. 
Only one-twentieth of the land grant of 1806 was ever available, 
and the small proceeds from this, together with the additions made 
to the fund from the State treasury from time to time, were lost 
during the days of reconstruction. Our so-called permanent school 
fund is only a certificate of indebtedness representing the lost fund, 
signed by the Governor, and on it the State pays interest at the rate 
of six per cent. The law provides that each county must levy at 
least 15 cents on $100 for schools and that they can levy as high as 
60 cents. Every county, as early as 1880, levied an additional tax 
to the 15 cents required. The question has not been getting a local 
tax, but an increase of state appropriation and also an increase of 
local tax. Within the past three years our success has been marked. 
In 1902 only twenty-five counties levied as high as forty cents on 
$100. Now there are fifty-seven and some go considerably over this 
amount. In 1902 the receipts from all sources for our public 
schools amounted to $1,883,744. In 1905 the amount was $3,101,- 
847, or an increase of $1,218,103. In three years we spent for 
public school buildings $992,630, and within the past few months 
a number more have been erected, making this item over $1,000,000. 
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The salaries of rural teachers increased in three years 20 per cent. 
With no increase in scholastic population our attendance last year 
was 22,151 more than in 1902. The number of pupils completing 
the secondary course of the public schools in 1905 more than 
doubled the number in 1902. The average number of days taught 
in 1902 was 95. In 1905 it was 113, and I am satisfied the current 
term will show over 120. 

It is interesting to note that the improvement of the public 
schools has been accompanied by a corresponding improvement of 
the private schools. 

In one year, 1904 to 1905, the attendance of pupils in Tennessee 
private schools increased from 27,007 to 33,048, or 6,041, while the 
value of private school property increased the same year $1,162,442. 

In 1899 the General Assembly passed a law authorizing any 
county in the State to establish a high school and levy a special tax 
to maintain the same. In 1902 three of these schools had been 
created. Now seventeen coimties have provided for them and other 
counties have the matter under consideration. 

EEPORT FEOM GEOEGIA BY SUPT. W. B. MEEEITT* 

The statistical report made by Hon. Charles I^. Coon, last Jime, 
set forth the conditions existing in the Southern States as ac- 
curately as is possible to be done by figures. To bring these figures 
up to date in Georgia shows satisfactory progress. But figures fail 
to show the increased interest in matters educational, which is 
manifest among both teachers and patrons. 

The large congregations at school rallies; the increasing number 
of teachers seeking preparation for special lines of work; the in- 
creasing number of rural schools organized for eight or nine 
months by private subscription and tuition of patrons — these and 
other signs mark a long step forward in the cause. 

At a recent annual of the county superintendents of the State, 
held at Eome, more than fifty counties reported progress in con- 
solidation and more thorough organization. The question of local 
taxation is being more favorably considered than ever before. A 
systematic campaign is being waged in many counties, and the 
number of converts from the ranks of the opposition, warrant the 
belief that in a few years the majority of the children will be bene- 
ficiaries of schools supported in part by local taxation, self-imposed. 

* Sent for publication after the adjournment of the Conference. 
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Four counties and one hundred school districts have voted a local 
tax within the last year. The increase in the number of high 
schools has been about twenty per cent. ; while the amount expend- 
ed for new buildings and equipments raised from local and private 
sources show unmistakable development of public sentiment in the 
right direction. 

For the first time in the history of the State our State Agricul- 
tural Society has recognized the common schools as a useful factor 
in the development of our agricultural possibilities. Five hundred 
dollars in premiums have been offered to students of our schools for 
best yields of com and cotton on an area of one-sixteenth of an 
acre. 

Our country contests, participated in by all the schools of a coun- 
ty are receiving much attention and in many instances have accom- 
plished great good. 

During the year, 280 new school buildings were erected at a cost 
of $296,660. One hundred and twenty-three new school libraries 
were established, 5,941 volumes were added to the number reported 
the previous year. The increase in funds raised by local taxation 
and local subscriptions to long term schools was 100 per cent, above 
the amount so raised the previous year. The amount so raised for 
1906 was $1,398,206. 



THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 3. 7:30 P. M. 



President Ogden in the Chaib. 

The Chairman: We resume this evening the program of the 
morning, at the point where it was interrupted, not because the pro- 
gram was so long, but because the morning was so short. We will 
hear first the last subject on the moming^s program, ^^Memphis as 
a Public School Center/^ by Assistant Superintendent Wharton 
Jones, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr Wharton Jones. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I feel very much at home facing a Lexington audience. Six 
years of my life, the most delightful, too, were spent as a student of 
old Kentucky University. Kentucky on my father^s side is my na- 
tive State, but I was bom in Tennessee. 

One knows of East Tennessee because the great Appalachian 
Mountains there rise to their grandest heights, because it gave in- 
spiration to Mathew F. Maury and was the birthplace of a Farragut. 

One knows Middle Tennessee because the capitol is there, because 
it was the home of Andrew Jackson, of whom your own eloquent 
Tom Marshall said that when he looked into his face he saw there a 
thousand unfought victories. Its great colleges and universities 
make it the Athens of the South. 

One knows West Tennessee — ^well, because Memphis is located 
in it. 

Place one foot of a great compass at the comer of Main and 
Madison streets in Memphis and with a hundred-mile radius de- 
scribe the circumference of a great circle. Within this circumfer- 
ence would be inclosed a land fertile beyond the imagination to 
conceive. Eadiating like the spokes of a great wheel are eleven 
trunk lines of railroad, which, witii their branches, connect Mem- 
phis with every port and every mart of trade. The Mississippi, 
with its eighty-four local steamboats, is a never-failing check upon 
these railroads and is equal to any of them in its carrying capacity. 

Uniting Memphis and Arkansas is one of those engineering mar- 
vels of the age, the splendid bridge, giving easy communication be- 
tween ^^all points east and all points west.^^ The largest inland 
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cotton market in the world, Memphis handles cotton aggregating 
$40,000,000 a year. The largest hardwood lumber market in the 
world, from this source alone $6,699,000 was poured into her cofiEers 
in one year. Eleven great cottonseed oil mills afford an abundant 
supply of cottolene sufficient to fry the battercakes of a nation and 
enough left over to pack as olive oil all the sardines of France. 
Memphis is the great market in the nation for supplying snuff. 
Why, if all the snuff shipped out of Memphis in one single month 
were to be taken at once the Charleston earthquake would be a back 
number so far as a record for noise and commotion is concerned. 
That no form of human industry may be lacking an opportunity 
for the exercise of its talent and ability 850 different manufactur- 
ing plants run at overcrowded capacities. 

The scholastic population of 1880 was 9,746, with an enrollment 
of 4,367. The scholastic population of 1904, which is the last 
census, was 36,911, with an enrollment of 11,612. What our 
scholastic population will be at our next taking of the census in 
1906, no one will venture to guess. To accommodate this great 
army of children we have fourteen handsome brick buildings, three 
stories high, costing about $30,000 each. Four large frame build- 
ings and a magnificent high school building, fire-proof and built of 
stone. These are for the white children. We have three hand- 
some brick buildings and six large frame buildings for the accom- 
modation of the colored children. A well organized night school 
provides an opportunity to secure an excellent training in the fun- 
damentals of an English education and in a commercial course to 
those boys and young men whose necessities deprive them of the fa- 
cilities of the day school. 

An inexhaustible supply of the most delightful artesian water, 
in its delicious and refreshing coolness a veritable nectar of the 
gods, makes for health, cleanliness and — ^you Kentuckians may not 
believe me, but we are actually fond of drinking it. This artesian 
water and the Waring sewer system have brought our death rate so 
low that Memphis now ranks close to the top among cities in point 
of healthfulness. At present the death rate is about 9.95 per 1,000. 

The annual mean temperature being 61.7 degrees, outdoor work 
of all kinds is continued with but slight interruption throughout 
the year. This makes Memphis the ideal home for the laborer and 
the manufacturer. 

The clearing house receipts for 1900 were $146,981,045. The 
clearing house receipts for 1905 were $260,664,326. 

The building permits for homes and business houses for the rap» 
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idly increasing population were, in 1902, $2,263,000, and in 1905 
they were $5,067,604. 

There is a great plant for making paper and pulp from cottonseed 
fiber. We have the only independent castor oil plant in the world. 
It is needless to add, therefore, that our children are strong and 
well and that the death rate among them is unusually small. Fam- 
ilies of eight, ten and even of thirteen are not so uncommon as to 
cause comment. In fact, so large are our families of children that 
we are almost convinced that we alone have been given the sole 
contract to ^^multiply and replenish the earth. ^^ 

Our teaching force consists of 190 white teachers and eighty 
colored teachers. For the white schools there are two supervisors 
of music, one of writing and one of physical culture. There are 
twelve grades, eight in the grade schools and four in the high 
schools. There are threc^ courses of study in the high schools: a 
college preparatory course, a general English course and a commer- 
cial course. Shorthand and typewriting are taught in all the 
courses. 

The colored children have so far as the general course is con- 
cerned exactly the same treatment as the white children. Our 
schools are managed by a board consisting of five members, elected 
by the people for four years. The superiutendent and one assistant 
superiutendent are elected by the board for a term of two years. 
So rapidly is Memphis growing by immigration that recent statis- 
tics show the remarkably cosmopolitan character of our people. 
Our first grade has in it children born in forty localities other than 
Memphis. Some of these localities are Canada, China, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Eussia, Europe, Finland, Australia, Eng- 
land, and almost every State in the Union. 

The actual length of our school year is nine and one-quarter 
months. Bonds have been issued at various times to the amount of 
$348,500. These bonds are based on the physical property of the 
schools. The proceeds are used to erect school buildings. The 
board received from the State in 1905 $118,355.25, and from the 
city of Memphis $110,000. Out of this $228,355.25 the board 
must pay the interest on the bonds, provide a sinking fund to meet 
the bonds at maturity, and pay the running expenses of this great 
system of schools. 

Principals receive a maximum salary of $140 per month of four 
weeks. First and eighth grade teachers receive $85 per month and 
the other grade teachers $75. The maximum limit is reached at 
the end of seven years' service. 
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A splendid system of drawing was introduced this session and is 
now in successful operation. Manual training has not yet been in- 
troduced, but will be in the near future. This must be done. The 
children of today must be taught to handle tools, to sew and to 
cook. A newly wedded wife went weeping to her husband, and 
amid her sobs, said, "Oh, husband, I spoiled my first cake, and — 
I gave it to Fido.^^ "There, there, my dear, never mind,^^ con- 
solingly replied the fond husband, ^^^1 buy you another dog.^' 

The cultural values of manual training, of music and of drawing 
are inestimable. If it be true that beauly is not so much inherent 
in the object as in the delighted soul that looks upon it; that it is 
the warm glow of the heart and the rich flush of the imagination that 
aid in throvmig so splendid a drapery about the eastern and western 
sun; that the grand old hills "pillowed in cloud^^ and the happy 
valleys sleeping in sunshine, owe much of their loveliness to the eye 
that beholds them; that the solenm diapason of the winds in the 
somber woods, and the musical "sayings of the wild waves^^ beating 
upon the shore, are half given forth by the ear that hears, if it be 
true that nature's joy and beauty and song receive charms added 
and ever redoubling from the inner senses, who can estimate the 
importance of a culture that aids in developing and increasing the 
wondrous capacities of the human mind in attuning the soul to har- 
monies still more rapturous, and opening up fresher and fuller 
sources of delight? 

In dealing with children, I am firmly persuaded that God will 
demand from us the attainable as well as the attainment, the pos- 
sible as well as the actual and that he will require at our hands in 
accounting with us what we can be as well as what we are. 

THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW IN WEST 
VIRGINIA. 

By Dr. Waitman Barbe, 

Of West Virginia University, President of the West Virginia School 
Improvement League. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the few minutes at my disposal I shall attempt to do three 
things : 

1. Show the operations of the Compulsory Attendance Law in 
West Virginia. 
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2. Indicate the attitude of school oflBcers, teachers and the public 
towards the law. 

3. Point out the evident defects of the law and suggest needed 
improvements. 

My information is obtained directly from nearly all of the County 
Superintendents, and from a great number of village, town and 
city principals; and this information has served to correct or to em- 
phasize certain impressions which I had obtained at first hand from 
visiting the schools in all sections of the State. 

The West Virginia law requires children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years to attend some public school for at least 
twenty weeks, and provides a fine of two dollars for the first 
offense and five dollars for each subsequent offense, to be imposed 
upon the delinquent parent or guardian. To enforce the law 
Justices of the Peace are given jurisdiction, and the Boards of Edu- 
cation are authorized to appoint truant oflBcers. The law says 
boards ^^may appoint.'^ A former Attorney-General of the State 
decided that in this instance "may^^ means ^^must,^^ but most people, 
including members of the Boards of Education, doubt it. 

THE OPERATIONS AND DEFECTS OF THE LAW. 

In two-thirds of the counties truant officers have been appointed 
in one magisterial district or more in each county. (A magisterial 
district includes from ten to thirty-five schools.) In the vast 
majority of cases where truant officers were appointed the results 
have been very satisfactory. An increase in attendance from 
twelve and one-half to twenty-five per cent, is generally reported. 
One magisterial district had a gain of thirty-five per cent, and an- 
other a gain of fifty per cent, in one year. 

In some districts truant officers failed to do anything and in some 
districts the Justices of the Peace accepted trivial excuses and 
failed to enforce the law. In a few counties the law as it now 
stands is undoubtedly a failure, but as a whole, where truant officers 
were appointed with care and an honest and persistent effort was 
made to enforce the law, the results have been admirable. In some 
places it is difficult to get suitable men to serve as truant officers. 

The expense of enforcement is very small. An expenditure of 
two dollars in one magisterial district increased the attendance 
twenty-five per cent. A single case, selected with tact and judg- 
ment and firmly enforced, has a good effect over the whole dis- 
trict and is generally all that is necessary. 

In at least four-fifths of the counties the law has been to some 
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extent observed even in the districts where it has not been enforced. 
The people know there is a compulsory attendance law and the 
knowledge of this fact has induced a multitude of parents to send 
their children to school. This is the testimony of nearly every 
County Superintendent. 

THE ATTITUDE OP THE PEOPLE TOWARDS IT. 

Practically all of the teachers in the State believe in a compulsory 
attendance law. They asked for it at the County Institutes and 
most of them want to see it enforced. A good many of them, how- 
ever, do not think they ought to be very active in its enforcement. 
They consider themselves teachers and not police officers. Boards 
of Education in some counties are energetic advocates of the law; 
in other counties they are indifferent. The public generally is 
warmly in favor of the law. There are only one or two counties 
where a compulsory attendance law is looked upon with disfavor. 
Where the school spirit is the best there, as a rule, the law has the 
most friends. Where the schools are lagging and where modem 
methods have not reached, there the law is given least consideration. 

ITS DEFECTS. 

The law is weak in chat it says Boards of Education "ma/* ap- 
point truant officers. The universal testimony is that truant 
officers must be appointed if the law is to be made effective. The 
term of required attendance each year, viz., twenty weeks, is too 
short — it should be for the entire school term. The age limit — 
eight to fourteen — is too short ; it ought to be from eight to sixteen 
inclusive. This is the judgments of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals generally. Some parents and guardians are not able to furnish 
suitable clothing and books; in such cases Boards of Education 
should be required to supply them. It is evident, also, that the 
County Superintendent should be given more power than. he now 
holds; yet a vigorous Superintendent — a real educational leader — 
can accomplish great results, even under present conditions. This 
is shown in a number of counties in West Virginia. 

CONCLUSION. 

The multitude of facts which I have collected, and the personal 
investigations which I have made, show that in perhaps a hundred 
magisterial districts, including perhaps a thousand schools, the 
Compulsory Attendance Law, even with its many weak points, is 
doing immeasurable good, and that with proper amendments it 
would prove a blessing in every section of our commonwealth. 
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SCHOOL BOYS AND AN INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

By Db. Brown Ayres. 
President of the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The subject to which I have been asked to give attention in the 
present brief paper is, The catcse of the apparent lessened interest on 
the part of school boys and young men in the pursuit of an intel- 
lectual life. 

Whether this lessened interest is real or only apparent in con- 
trast with the greater interest shown in other directions is a mat- 
ter that should concern us at the outset. As a matter of fact, there 
is probably a larger aggregate number of young men who are in- 
terested in matters intellectual than ever before in the history of 
the world. Whether this larger number represents as great a per 
cent, of the total number of young persons attending schools of a 
higher character is a question of another kind. In times gone by 
the principal class of young persons who attended colleges or higher 
schools were those whose predilections were towards ^'the learned 
professions.^^ They naturally took up those subjects, linguistic or 
humanistic, that accorded with their natural bents. In recent 
years, however, the tremendous advance in the natural sciences and 
in the applications of these sciences has opened up attractive lines 
of work, investigation, and enterprise to a number of young persons 
who would not have been attracted by the purely linguistic or 
humanistic subjects. In this way, the aggregate number of young 
persons in attendance on higher institutions has enormously in- 
creased, and with this increase there have of course come in a large 
number of persons who are not especially interested in either 
linguistic or scientific subjects per se, but who are looking towards 
the training and information that is to be obtained at the higher in- 
stitutions as means to the prosecution of professions or industries 
that will give them occupation for life. 

Again, the extraordinary development of the natural resources 
of the country has made demand for a class of men trained in the 
applications of the laws of nature, and this demand, echoed on every 
side, has suggested to the young boys in schools preparing for col- 
lege that there is a quicker and readier road to wordly happiness and 
success than afforded through the conventional channels of long ago. 
The great increase in the wealth of the country and the extraordi- 
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nary strides of invention have brought into the lives of large num- 
bers of young persons luxuries and experiences so varied and novel 
that they are no longer content with the humdrum of average or 
ordinary existence. New toys, new foods, new amusements, new 
scenes through increased travel, have created a habit of craving for 
novelty. As a result, the mind and body both rebel at the quiet 
attitude required for higher intellectual pursuits. The child world, 
even, has become strenuous, and strenuosity is not favorable to cul- 
ture any more than hasty eating of all sorts of things is favorable 
to digestion. 

Among the numerous new things which the child soon learns 
to look for daily, if not hourly, are many embodying some principle 
or revealing some law of nature that meets with great interest when 
apprehended, and inasmuch as the thousand and one new things 
continuously met with contain these novel aspects of nature, the 
appetite comes to crave them and will have none of the dead roots 
and syntax of the classic languages. The changed condition of 
things has thus given rise to a new sort of intellectual activity and 
this has become so far extended that it is worthy of question whether 
we do not need a new definition of the intellectual life, and 
whether, if such new definition be adopted,, the question raised at 
the opening of this paper is really a question of much moment. 
Society has been accustomed to demand a culture of a somewhat 
restricted and conventional type. Whether this culture, adapted as 
it undoubtedly was to the simpler conditions of life existing a 
century ago, is such a culture as will answer the demands of the 
present and of the future is cause for serious and careful considera- 
tion. Again, it is a question whether the pursuit of industries and 
occupations calling for the greatest possible output of nervous 
energy and mental activity are not in themselves worthy of being 
called intellectual; and, if- such be conceded, then we need entirely 
to recast our ideals and standards and allow to activities, hereto- 
fore considered as outside of the pale of the intellectual, an entrance 
into the charmed circle along with those older subjects that have for 
centuries held the field undisputed. I would not here raise the 
question whether the newer phase of things is or is not better than 
the older phase. But accepting conditions as they are, it is the 
part of wisdom, it seems to me, to so recast our standards that we 
do not restrict the application of the term intellectual to pursuits 
that involve only the old-time cultural subjects. 

The spirit of democracy and the truer conception of the nature of 
social activity would indicate the necessity in all reason for such 
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extension and broadening of the notion of culture as will bring 
within the domain of the intellectual life the study of all those 
varied subjects that have come in recent times to occupy increas- 
ingly the attention of thinking men. These subjects offer, as I 
have pointed out, attractions to minds that were not or could not be 
interested in the older subjects that interested our fathers. Con- 
ceiving then the intellectual life to include the study of all subjects 
having as their goal the attainment of truth or accuracy of scholar- 
ship, and within such broader conception including the whole realm 
of the exact knowledge, let us ask ourselves anew is it true, and if 
so to what extent, that young people of the present day are avoid- 
ing the pursuit of the intellectual life as compared with the young 
people of a generation or two generations ago. When I put the 
question to myself in this way, I do not feel at all certain that an 
answer to the question is to be given in the affirmative. The 
strenuousity and activity of the pioneer spirit which has dominated 
and conquered the continent, has undoubtedly communicated to the 
young people some of the desire for adventure and quick conquest 
which brings about a condition of spirit inconsistent with the 
scholar's instinct. It is not at all certain, however, that this 
pioneer spirit of conquest is at this stage of the development of 
our country, not a thing to be discouraged. And if the cultivation 
of this spirit means the giving up of some of the quieter studies 
that heretofore we have thought to be so desirable, is it matter that 
should give us great concern that this has come to be the case? 
A great deal of the condition raising the question that we are dis- 
cussing has come about as a natural part of world evolution, and 
as such is not to be questioned as undesirable. ' 

There are causes at work, however, among our young people that 
are tending to destroy Ihe ideal of a higher life in even industrial 
and practical pursuits. The greater freedom allowed to our 
youth in social matters has cultivated in them a devotion to such 
pleasures that is acting as a serious distraction from the devotion 
to studies or to the earnest activity that was characteristic of the 
time when young people were supposed ^^to be seen and not heard. '* 
Now the young man has run the whole gamut of social life before he 
is out of his 'teens, and has become hlo-'^r^ before the time that b^ 
ought to be just beginning to know something of the social world 
outside of the home circle. Besides this, the extraordinary devotion 
to athletics in one form or another that has become almost a pas- 
sion with the American people has reached him and affected him in 
a way that in many respects is unfortunate, to say the least. With- 
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out raising a doubt as to the great good done to the young people of 
the present time by their greater participation in athletic sports 
than in years gone by, the mixture with the pure sport of a kind 
of Tinfair spirit and intense determination to win at any cost has 
brought about a point of view and condition of mind that is very 
greatly to be regretted, and so far as educators can influence their 
pupils this should be strenuously combatted. We have in the past 
year seen the necessity arise among our colleges to interfere in the 
methods of play and conduct of athletic sports in order that there 
may be eliminated from them some of the savagery and brutality 
that have come to be almost characteristic of them. The large 
amount of gambling that has accompanied these athletic sports is 
also a very serious objection to them in their present form. It is 
argued that young men must sow their wild oats, yet it is un- 
fortunate that what should be pure sport has degenerated into a 
kind of betting contest in which nervous excitement is the object 
and when this is not found in the sport itself the desire is pandered 
to by gambling and other dissipations. It is on account of the 
abuses that have crept into athletics in this way that every possible 
effort should be made by the principals and teachers of secondary 
schools to exclude competitive athletics from such schools at least, 
in order that the gambling spirit shall not take possession of the 
young man before entering on his college course, as is now too often 
the case. 

The extraordinary facility with which great fortimes have been 
built up in this country in the past few decades has undoubtedly 
tended to excite the imaginations of the young people to the extent 
that they are not willing to surrender the thought of the acquisition 
of wealth to the higher ideal of the attainment of superior culture. 
The ever beckoning Circe of commercialism has claimed many a 
victim that was intended for higher things. The modem world is 
full of get-rich-quick concerns that with all their allurement? 
through the press distort the vision of our youth and cause them to 
believe that the attainment of riches is the most important thing in 
human life. The fact that wealth gives the entree to any society 
and places a man in a position of power greater perhaps than that 
attained in any other way, also tends to produce the notion that 
the highest position is to "put money in one^s purse.^^ If mature 
men are swayed by these considerations, and I think all of us will 
agree that they are, how is it to be expected that young men of 
undeveloped character and intellect should be proof to the seduc- 
tions and representations of the commercial spirit? Another and 
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yet related factor in determining the bent of the young mind is 
the fact that with increasing riches the fathers of the land are be- 
coming more and more indulgent to their sons, giving them 8 false 
notion of the value of money and giving them almost as a problem 
to find means to spend allowances made them, which in most case^ 
are far too large for their actual needs. With large amounts of 
spending money, with social distractions of every possible character, 
with athletic and other sports, stimulating their imaginations to the 
extreme, with gambling instincts developed and cultivated almost at 
home — ^with all the glamour of the world of commerce, how is it to 
be expected that a large number of young persons should have the 
strength of mind to resist the suggestions of all these things and 
devote themselves to intellectual matters. 

Again, the school systems of the present have become more 
mechanical and tend more to produce in the minds of the pupils the 
notion that eflSciency and thoroughness in certain definite subjects 
is of more value than the broader culture that was formerly held 
out to him. The typical teacher of the higher schools of years 
ago — the refined, cultivated clergyman or other scholar, who by 
his daily intercourse with the boys impressed them with the 
beauty of his character and the high nature of his ideals — ^this type 
of teacher has to a great extent passed away and given place to the 
active hustler — the man in contact with the outside world — ^not the 
recluse or scholar of the long ago. Meeting such teachers through- 
out his school course, how can the boy be expected to absorb higher 
ideals rather than the notion that to be in touch with the active 
processes and operations of the commercial world is the thing to be 
most desired. 

I have mentioned many of the difficulties in the way of the young 
spirit but the plan of God is large and strong enough to assure us 
that among all the varied persons who come under the influence of 
the educational machinery there will be a large and perhaps suffi- 
cient number who will be fired with the ideals of the true scholar, 
who will be willing to give up the physical and pecuniary rewards 
that may perhaps be obtained to a greater extent in other ways and 
devote themselves to that quiet study, research and thought which 
constitute what we generally understand as the intellectual life. 
If it is desirable that every opportunity and stimulus be given to 
these rare spirits, then we should do what we can to oppose and 
neutralize the influences that I have referred to from time to time, 
such as the increasing devotion to social matters, the increasing 
extravagance of young people, the increasing mechanical character 
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of our teaching, and all of the other influences that will tend to pre- 
vent that contact of soul with soul that really constitutes the best 
training for the higher life. 

I reach then this general result. The conditions that have 
caused this question to rise in our minds are conditions that perhaps 
arise from the altered economic conditions of the world and are 
conditions that no scheming of the school master can substantially 
change. Hence we should not be discouraged by the failure of our 
pupils to attain to such ideals as we have laid out for themselves, 
but should recognize that after all, in a Christian democracy such 
as ours, the effective man who fills his place well is more valuable 
than the man of culture who finding no special form of social 
activity open to him is only a pleasure to himself. Let us then try 
to idealize the life of service no matter in what active direction this 
service is shown and let us hold up the ideal to our pupils that 

Honor and sbame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 

And that culture, desirable as it is for the individual soul, is not the 
ultima ihule of all learning, but that the man of affairs, who by the 
success of his enterprises produces opportunities for thousands of 
laborers to earn their daily bread is a man that deserves our respect 
and esteem as much as he who writes the essay or the poem. There 
will come a time when the great financier and great engineer will be 
accorded the full praise and recognition that heretofore have been 
withheld from all except the man of letters and of science, the 
political ruler or the man of war. When this time comes we shall 
have reached a saner view of the social machine and shall recognize 
that each man in his own place contributes to the ultimate com- 
posite ideal of the world. I think that this composite ideal is or 
should be regarded as the truly intellectual standard. 



At this point in the exercises a variation was made from the 
printed program and the Chairman introduced Miss Martha Berry, 
the founder and principal of the Boys' Industrial School at Rome, 
Georgia. 
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THE PLANTING AND CAEE OF AN INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL. 

By Miss Maktha Bebby. 

In a little log cabin near Rome, Georgia, eight years ago, I first 
started this work. I prepared this little log cabin for a den where 
I had hoped to spend many hours in quiet study. One Sunday 
afternoon I noticed some little children wandering around. They 
were white children; they were poor; they were ragged. Their 
childish faces appealed to me. I called them and asked them if 
they went to Sunday School. They said they didn^t go to Simday 
School; they didn^t have the clothing, some of them; some said 
their parents were hard shells and didn^t believe in Simday School. 
I said, ^TV^ell, have you brothers and sisters?^* ^TTes, five, six, 
seven.^^ I f oimd the chief assets of these poor people were children. 
I invited them to come next Siinday afternoon. They came, not 
only these but other boys and girls; and mothers came and brought 
the babies. Soon I had this little log cabin that I had fitted up 
for a quiet study a regular little beehive of children and babies on 
Sunday afternoons. The mothers would bring the babies, and the 
babies would cry; and I am sure my watch helped to cut more 
babies^ teeth than any other watch in Georgia. I would go around 
to see these children; and the thought came to me that I had been 
spending all of my life among them and had not realized that 
these bright, yoTing lives, which might be of such great use, were 
being wasted for lack of opportunity. When I returned to my 
home of comfort, and ease, and culture, I realized that if these 
young boys and girls had the chance that I had had they would 
probably accomplish more than I had. 

I opened a little day school in the cabin. I got a microscope, and 
then used it to teach them — to teach them to keep their hands clean. 
I used the microscope in showing them the difference between clean 
finger nails and dirty ones. Soon a basin was included in the 
furniture of the cabin, and we all washed hands together. 

Then a great many people walked to this little Sunday afternoon 
meeting from a place called ^Tossum Trot,*' eight miles away across 
the creek called Possum Trot. One day I asked the bojrs why 
they didn't have a school up there. They said, "Well, we can't get 
anybody to help us and we have such a hard time.'' I said, I will 
teach here Sunday morning and will go up there Sunday afternoon. 
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The first Sunday afternoon it rained and the roof leaked and so we 
moved from one side to the other. I said, "This won^t do, lef s 
have the roof mended/' One old man said, "It's no use to be in 
a hurry, it mout not rain for a month." "Yes," I said, ^T)nt it 
mont rain next Sunday." And I said, "There's a tree out there. 
If you will cut it down you can make some boards. I will come 
over Thursday and bring some nails and I will have lemonade for 
everybody that works and we will fix the roof and repair the house." 
On Thursday there was an immense crowd of people there but very 
few workers. We made large pails of lemonade but only gave it to 
those that worked and soon it grew very popular to work. This 
same old man said he'd seen a great deal of life but he never had 
seen a "woman a-fixin' of a house roof before." We have a mag- 
nificent Sunday School there now and a splendid day school. 

Then I started another school ten miles away at a little place 
called Mount Alto, at the foot of the mountain of that name; and 
then again another one twenty miles away at a point where there 
had been no school. 

We needed teachers and the County Commissioner said I might 
pick out some teachers for the school months that our county 
allowed and they would pay them for this time. Prom these 
teachers I picked out the very best that I could find and offered them 
$15 to $20 extra to visit the people and to hold the schools as long 
as possible. After four years' work of this kind and after having 
established four of the best schools in Floyd county which were kept 
up by visiting the people continually, finding sometimes that today 
we would have large schools and tomorrow that they would be very 
8mall, then I would have to go around on my pony and ask the 
reason. Sometimes they would say, "That young woman don't teach 
right. If we had a settled person like you we would send the chil- 
dren." INTow as it was impossible for "one settled person" to teach 
all four schools on the same day I tried to distribute my time 
around as best I could. These young lives grew very close to me. 
I saw these people had golden hearts ; I saw in them the making of 
some of our greatest citizens; but I realized that they must have 
visions shown them of something higher and something better. 

I decided to deed a place, the only farm that I possessed, of a 
hundred acres, for an industrial school for poor country boys. 
Then I built a dormitory of ten rooms and started this school with 
one dozen boys and one teacher, keeping up three day schools and 
Sunday Schools at the same time. 

I thought best to take boys because they could do more work than 
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girls. I didn^t realize how much they would eat. If I had I prob- 
ably wouldn^t have taken them. When I told the boys that, they 
would say, "If you didnH make us work so much, we wouldn^t eat 
any more than the girls.^' I wanted the boys to do all the cooking, 
the. scrubbing, washing, cleaning rooms, etc. I had no one to help 
me except this one lady teacher and we had to start right in. 
Some of these boys were nearly grown, they never had washed any 
clothes; they never had helped cook, and they didn^t want to do it. 
When wash day came, one boy flatly refused. He said he never 
'Tiad seen no mankind of any kind wash clothes.^^ 

Not having had a great deal of experience with boys, I called 
my assistant teacher into the room, and we talked it over, and 
decided that we must not give it up, and that boy must help wash 
the clothes. So I put a tub with an old-fashioned scrub board in 
the back yard and I said, 'TE will scrub his clothes, and if he has a 
spark of manhood in him he will just come out and help wash.^^ So 
I scrubbed away, and I was glad he didn^t know anything about 
washing, for I am afraid I wasn^t doing it very well. I never had 
washed such dirty clothes before. He sat there for a while, and 
directly he cried out, "If you will let me. Miss Berry, I will wash 
them clothes.^^ We had no more trouble with that boy after that. 

The people all around looked at us very curiously. They said, 
"Oh, Miss Berry, why didn't you only keep your Sunday Schools 
and day schools. Your means will soon be exhausted, and what 
will you do?'' It was true that my means were rapidly being ex- 
hausted. I had put some of my property in this school and my in- 
come was almost gone. At that time we had about twenty boys, 
and I said to them, ^^oys, I am putting my life into this work; I 
am putting my money into this work ; people are standing off look- 
ing at you and me. I have a pride about going to my intimate 
friends and relatives. Now every boy here must stand by the 
school, and we will pull it through. You must try to save in every 
department." 

Soon afterward as I was passing through the kitchen I heard one 
boy say to another who was peeling potatoes, "If you don't stop 
peeling them potatoes so thick I will punch your head !" The other 
boy said, ^^Why, ifs none of your business; they are not your 
potatoes ; you are not paying for them." "Yes," he said, ^Tbut you 
know that Miss Berry hasn't got anybody to help her, and if we 
don't save, some boy will have to fall out of this school, and it may 
be you." This encouraged me very much, the spirit with which 
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those boys took hold. It required much patience to cany this thing 
through. 

By the end of that term I had convinced some of the people in our 
town that this school was a reality; so now I could go to the 
prominent men and say, "I want you to be one of our trustees.'' 
I had the school incorporated under the laws of Georgia and a 
treasurer appointed, the president of the First National Bank. We 
didn^t have a penny but we thought it would be a grand thing to 
have a treasurer. Then I found a young man at Northfield who 
was willing to come down and help me. He took off his coat and 
went to work. Today we have eight teachers and 100 boys in this 
school and have to turn away 150 for lack of room. Educationally 
we stand so high that a boy is admitted from our school on our 
certificate to the TJniversity of Georgia. Industrially we stand high 
enough at the Agricultural Fair to win all the first prizes. Finan- 
cially we have about $50,000 worth of property and do not owe a 
dollar. True we have no endowment fund, nothing, just dependent 
upon the public; with the exception of the $600 that our county 
allows us we are entirely dependent upon my efforts for the main- 
tenance of the school. 

I can but describe the school by telling about our boys. One of 
our boys came to me one day and said, "Miss Berry, I want to go 
home to stay over Simday.'^ I said, "All right; I am going up in 
that neighborhood; I am going there to try to get those people to 
help the Sunday Schools; I hear they have none; I will go and take 
dinner with you.'* "Well,^^ he says, "if that is the case, I want you 
^0 let me go home on Saturday/' I said, *^Why?'' He said, 'TE 
want to get things ready for you." We allowed him to go, and 
when I arrived on Sunday the floors were so damp from scrubbing 
I could hardly put my feet down. The yard was so clean, and 
everything had been suddenly re-arranged. I said to his mother, 
'•'This is such a nice house.'' ^T/a," she says, "it ain't me; dirt 
never did trouble me, it just runs off my shoulders; but ifs that 
tha boy of mine. Since he's been a-goin' to that tha industrial 
school he'd ruther scrub than eat. He used to be out on the hills 
with the dogs and huntin' but now when he comes down here ifs 
"Ma what shall I do, I will do anything and I'll fix this or that.' ** 
That boy had had a vision of something higher ; he had an inspira- 
tion ; he felt that there was something he could do. 

Then, again, I want to tell you another incident about one of our 
boys. He said, "I want to quit this school; I want to go back 
home." I said, "Aren't they good to you here. Jack?" ^^ell, yes. 
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he says, ^T)ut I have been here a month, and ever since I have been 
here I have been workin^ and I hain^t caught up yeV He says, 
"If I could just go home over on the hills where I could get some 
good mountain air; where I could get some cool spring water; but 
here if I don^t get up in the morning then one of them officers 
comes to give me a mark, and then I am too late to work, and the 
professor at the work, he says, ^Yoimg man, what do you mean by 
this?^ If I could just get caught up/^ I found from all the 
teachers that he was a good boy, but he was very slow. He had only 
worked by the sun; so we told him if he would go home and stay a 
month, he could come back if he wanted to. At the end of two 
weeks he was back. He said, "I certainly do want to come back. 
Since I have been back home and saw the folks idlin^ the time away, 
and just whittlin^ sticks, and settin' around. Til be willin^ to try 
all the time if you will take me back.^^ 

We charge them $50 for the entire year, which includes board, 
and washing, and all incidental expenses. And when they haven^t 
the money we have to provide extra work for them. Sometimes 
we have to let them drop out of school, and give them work to do on 
the farm. But then it is hard on the teachers and the class rooms 
suffer. We had a barrel of old clothes sent us from New York, and 
when it was unpacked the matron in charge sold them out to the 
boys at 25 and 50 cents a suit. These boys didn^t have the money 
in some cases, and they would work it out. We would pay them 
so much an hour. 

One boy selected a suit which he thought was very grand. He 
paid 50 cents for it. This suit was called the Bishop^s suit because 
it had certainly belonged to an Episcopalian clergyman. We 
thought it must have been a Bishop^s suit because it was so large 
and roomy and so handsome, and this boy was as tall and straight 
as a sapling. One morning a teacher wrote me a note and said, 
"Miss Berry, we are sending John to you because he is causing so 
much disorder in the school room ; when he goes from class to class 
all the boys laugh. He is dressed in a Bishop's suit of clothes.'^ 
Even this note did not prepare me for what was to come. The door 
opened and as I looked aroimd I hastily looked back, because I 
didn^t want him to see, it was so funny. From his home-made 
shoes and knit socks which his pants didn^t meet, the vest was so 
large, and the coat so roomy, and he had a big red necktie on ; and 
he sat down in the most grandiloquent way, you know, he looked 
very funny, and I said, ^^Why, John that is a grand suit of clothes.^^ 
"Yes,^^ he says, "it is the best feeling suit I ever had and I had to 
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pay only 50 cents for it/' He says, ^T worked all holiday and I 
have got it paid for and its the finest suit you ever saw. You ought 
to have seen how the boys in school took on over it/' I felt that 
I had need of great diplomacy, more perhaps than any foreign 
diplomat, because I knew it was his choice, the same as my dress 
was mine. ^TVell, indeed you are dressed very handsomely/' Then 
I told him where I thought it had been worn, possibly by a Bishop 
in one of the greatest New York churches, and I recalled that I 
happened to have a picture of such a church and told him about it. 
I said, "Now, I thhik that suit is too good for our little white- 
washed plank school house. This school is only for poor boys. 
Money will not buy a place in the school ; influence and politics have 
nothing to do with it; and if you go around dressed so fine those 
other boys won't feel right." ^^ell," he says, "I will go right 
straight and take it otf." He did. "Now," I said, "wear it at 
debates, and big occasions, or Sundays/' So he did. 

1 will only take one more incident that I want to tell you about. 
When our little commencement came along we had invited some of 
the prominent people of Atlanta to come up. We invited Mr. Hoke 
Smith to make our closing speech. I had the boys invite all of their 
relatives from far and near to come. We had made extra room for 
them. Many of them came with wagons and oxen drawing them; 
but I had urged them all to come. I knew it was hard for them 
to spare the boys off the farms, for they needed the daily labor of 
those boys to help the family along. I wanted them to see what 
their boys were doing. One mother especially I was interested in, 
that she should have a seat of honor, because I knew that her boy 
was going to win the prize. She had on a calico dress, immacu- 
lately clean; her hands were toil worn and though she could not 
have been more than forty she looked like an old worn-out woman — 
no outlook, no vision, or anything that was uplifting had come to 
her in all of her life. I watched all of the different faces as the 
meeting went on and when Mr. Smith got up and called out her 
bo/s name I looked at that mother, and it was wonderful to see 
her face. I thought for the time being her face was the most beau- 
tiful in that room because it had that light, that fadeless light of 
mother-love shining above every one. And then the time came 
when she saw her boy walk up — ^that woman had sold her only cow, 
and she, and her children, had lived and done without ever}i;hing 
that that boy might have a chance — and then Mr. Smith pinned 
the medal on his breast — the highest honor that our poor little in- 
dustrial school affords — that mother's face will linger in my 
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memory; and I felt it was all worth while giving up my home of 
comfort and going to live in this school and working and toiling day 
by day — I felt it was a great privilege and an honor to be allowed 
to do it 

That boy was so inspired that he gave up a better place that was 
offered him in his town and went out to teach a school near Lookout 
Mountain, and he had such a wonderful school, and when some one 
asked the cause of his success, he said, *^ell, I didn^t know any- 
thing about anything until I went down to this school. There I 
saw people who were putting their lives into something, who were 
working for the Master, and I am working here not for the $25 that 
this county allows for this little school, but,'^ he said, "I am going 
from house to house and beg the people to send their children. T 
am doing the best I can, I am working for a higher Master, for a 
higher object than what the county pays for.^^ 

We have a boy in the University of Greorgia that Mr. Stewart 
could tell you about who made his expenses waiting on the table. 
He is president of the Young Men^s Christian Association there 
and one of the prominent men connected with the University said 
he knew of no one who had been at the University lately who had 
better influence than this young man. 

In our school we try to follow the example of the great teacher 
who saith, "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 



On Friday morning Miss Berry was unexpectedly asked by the 
Chairman to give some further account of her interesting work and 
spoke as follows : 

I talked as rapidly as I could last night, because Mr. Ogden told 
me I could have only Ave minutes, and I was anxious t© use every 
moment of my time to good advantage. Then, when I was given 
more time, I jumped over things so hurriedly I really do not 
know where I left ofl! last night and I do not see how I can give 
another talk this morning without repeating. 

Mr. Ogden suggests that I tell you something of the financial 
side of our school; but ijrst I should like to tell you about our first 
Christmas tree in the little log cabin where the work begun. 

When I began teaching in this little cabin which I had fitted 
up as a study I had no intention of teaching all of the time. 
When Christmas came I wanted to go away for a while and have a 
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good time. I ordered a special dress for my visit and accepted 
several invitations. I went to some friends and told them I wanted 
to give them some money to buy some Christmas presents for my 
cabin Sunday School people, but they all said that they did not 
know the people and would not know what to buy for them. I 
decided to give up my pleasure trip and stay at home and make a 
pleasant time for my Sunday School people. I cancelled my en- 
gagements and began preparations for a great Christmas tree. 

I thought I had prepared for a great many more than came 
regidarly to the school but when the time rolled aroimd I found 
that I had many more guests than I had presents for. They were 
to come at 2 o^clock in the afternoon, but by 12 o^clock we had an 
immense crowd and could scarcely see the cabin out in the grove 
for the wagons, mules and people. I said to one woman, ^TVTiere 
did those people come from?^^ and she said, "La, therms Aunt Sal 
and her crowd; they all started day before yesterday; they said they 
was bound to come here today. '^ 

I felt that it would be dreadful not to give each and every one a 
present off of the tree. I went up stairs, opened my top drawer 
of the dresser, took out my ribbons, handkerchiefs and other 
trinkets. Fortunately my brother was away from home, so I went 
to his room and got out his cravats and handkerchiefs and things 
of that kind and put them on the tree, and tried to distribute 
everything around as best I could. Still I thought a good many 
people had not been provided for, and I went into my mother^s 
china closet and began to take out some odd cups and saucers. 
Then our old cook who has been with us for about forty years, says 
to my mother, "M^iss, Miss Martha is takin^ all of our china out of 
the china closet. I raised her up as quality and I ain^t goin^ to let 
her take all her things and give them out to them poor white 
folks.^^ So I wasn^t allowed to take any more things. 

I had a little old-fashioned melodeon, and the children had been 
trained to sing a Christmas carol. But in vain the melodeon 
wheezed and wailed and cried its Christmas music. The children 
remained stock dumb because they had never seen such a wonderful 
sight. 

Perhaps this little incident will give you a picture of the early 
days of my school and will show you the opportunities I had of 
learning the real needs of these people, and of how I became more 
and more interested in the young lives that were going to waste 
around me. I realized that these wasted lives could be transformed 
into useful men and women. 
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In regard to the financial system of the school, as I stated last 
night, we charge only $50 for the school year, which includes board* 
t]iition and all incidental expenses. This only pays one-half of the 
actual cost for each boy — ^it costs us one hundred dollars for each 
boy in school. This year we have had one hundred boys, so I have 
had to raise $5,000 to meet the current expenses. All money for 
buildings and improvements must be raised in addition to the 
above amount. We have never had any one to solicit aid for the 
school except myself. I have a great many difiiculties in raising 
this money, because I have so much actual work to do in the school 
that requires my time and strength, and I find it hard work to 
make friends for the school and raise the necessary amount in 
addition to my other duties. 

The encouraging thing is that whenever people come and see the 
school for themselves they are conquered — ^nothing more is needed 
after they have seen the work. Invariably they say they want to 
help us and that they only wish they could make their contributions 
much larger, as they feel we are doing a wonderful work. 

We had to turn away 150 boys last year for lack of room. These 
boys come of their own accord. They have come because they are 
anxious and willing to work for an education. Sometimes they 
come with their money tied up in a handkerchief — $10 or $15 — and 
it is very hard indeed to make them understand that we are crowded 
and that it takes money to run the school. I generally go up to 
my little oflBce in my cabin home and let some one else go down and 
tell them that they cannot stay because it hurts me to have to turn 
them away. At the beginning of each term we decide that we 
cannot take more boys, but when they have walked a long distance 
and beg for admittance, it is hard to disappoint them, especially 
when they are such bright boys and this is perhaps their only 
chance to get a start in life. Surely these American boys should 
have, at least, a fighting chance to become good and useful citizens 
in our great country. 

I thank you sincerely for giving me another opportunity of telling 
you about my work and for the interest you have shown in it. 



The closing address of Thursday evening was by Dr. Mclver, the 
Chairman of the Campaign Committee of the Southern Education 
Board. 
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THE COST OF EDUCATION". 
By Dr. Charles D. McIver^ 

President of the North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 

College, 

When I saw the long program that was published for this day — 
and you must know that seven speakers whose names are down have 
not appeared — and saw that I was to come at the end, I thought 
we should not get to my part at all; and I was reminded of the 
Irishman who went down to the steamer to meet one of his 
friends who was coming over to this coimtry. The first Irishman 
had been here just long enough to know something about the 
criminal courts and electrocution in the State of New York, and 
in the joy of meeting his friend, he said patriotically : ^Tat, this 
is a great coimtry you are coming to. It is a coimtry where they 
are kind. New York is a humane and refined State. They don't 
even hang a man here for murder.^' Whereupon Pat naturally 
asked what they did to murderers, and Mike proudly replied: 
'They kill 'em with elocution.'' I have been afraid that when 
you saw this program, you might fear a similar fate. 

I wish to speak to you a few minutes on the cost of education. 
The cost of education has in it three elements, and I mention them 
in the order of their importance, beginning with the least im- 
portant. 

The first element is money. But we must keep in mind that 
education cannot be bought as one buys a suit of clothes. The 
thing that preserves democracy in this world and the salt that 
saves it is the fact that education cannot be bought, given or sold; 
though there is an element of money cost in it. It requires about 
$5,000 with economical management, to take an infant born into 
the world today, to clothe him, to train him into a man or a woman 
and to graduate him from a college and give him that training 
which we consider necessary for the well educated man. It is a 
good deal of money, and in some instances we know the product is 
not worth even the financial part of the investment. But the 
money is the smallest part of the cost of an educated man or 
woman and that part ought to be provided cheerfully. 

The second element in the cost of education is the life and spirit 
of the teacher ; and it is utterly impossible for me to present to you 
fully tonight the idea that I have in this particular. I will simply 
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ask you to remember the words of Miss Berry. You cannot forgot 
the thrilling story of her work to which you have just listened. If 
you will think of what that woman has done — ^think of the amount 
of patience she has shown with the children of other people who 
did not have such patience with their own children, of the ambition 
that she has put into those children; the way she has given her 
life in order that they may become strong and useful citizens of 
the world — ^if you will thiiak what that means, and think of the 
self-denial in it, you have some idea of what it costs to teach human 
beings. We talk about rising on our dead selves to higher things, 
but the teacher lets other people rise on her dead self to higher 
things. She gives herself to others for their sakes and for the 
sake of the world. The life and spirit of the teacher is the second 
element in the cost of education. 

I do not claim that every teacher is all he or she ought to be; 
but I think the teacher comes as near being what he ought to be 
in the world as the average lawyer does, or the average banker, or 
the average physician, or the average citizen in other callings. 
We teachers are not the citizens we ought to be, and we have not 
all the ability to talk to you like this gifted woman who has 
inspired you. I wish we had thousands who could do it. While 
you are under the spell of her eloquence, I simply wish to say that 
if she needs a hundred thousand dollars, only to let her geniu? 
touch the life of the world, it ought to be forthcoming tonight; 
and if she needs a million, and you have a million dollars to 
invest — or this State or this world has a million to invest in the 
uplifting of humanity — ^it ought to be at her command so far as 
she can use it. Everything material is small compared with such 
genius as hers, accompanied by the willingness to give one^s self 
to the glorious work that she is doing. She does not need money 
for her reward but merely for the world's work, needs something 
to make her genius fully effective, and she craves only the oppor- 
tunity to serve others. 

Now what is the third element in the cost of education? The 
third element, Mr. President, is more than all the money, whether 
it be hundreds or thousands or millions of dollars ; more important 
even than the teacher who teaches the children what their parent© 
have not the patience to teach them, and what they have not the 
ability sometimes to teach them. I refer to the self-denial and 
drudgery of every boy or girl who, in spite of the distractions sur- 
rounding him, trains himself into the habit of working at dut/s 
task until he becomes a scholar or an effective agent in the world's 
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civilization. I have done all kinds of work that an unskilled 
laborer on the farm could be called upon to do, but the hardest 
task of an untrained human being is the school work of a boy or 
girl in training for effective citizenship. Not one child or youth 
in a hundred is willing to do the drudgery and practice the daily 
self-denial and restraint necessary. This daily drudgery and self- 
denial is the rarest and therefore the most valuable element in the 
cost of education. Parents or the public may supply the money, 
the teacher may spend her life offering guidance and inspiration, 
but education without the consent and co-operation of the one to 
be educated is "an iridescent dream.^^ 

Have you ever seen a dull, rusty ax sharpened on an old grind- 
stone ? I can see it now. As the grindstone turns and the grinder 
bears down upon the ax the rust begins to disappear and the ax 
begins to shine. But this is only incidental. The object is to 
sharpen the ax by patient grinding till the gaps in the edge dis- 
appear and the ax becomes a weapon for execution. This is a pic- 
ture of the slow work of educating a boy or girl. The teacher 
turns the grindstone and opportunity is given, but each individual 
must grind patiently and sharpen his own ax. The teacher ought 
to be a well balanced, sensible optimist who will encourage youth 
when attacked by fatigue, impatience or despondency on account of 
the slow progress. But the youth who is willing, or who can be 
induced, to toil long and faithfully in preparation for a life of 
service is the pearl of great price. He furnishes the only abso- 
lutely essential ingredient of education, and the world can well 
afford to mortgage its material self, and the teacher can joyfully 
spend a life, to give opportunity to such as he. 

Therefore, my friends, when anyone speaks to you in behalf of 
public education and wants increased taxation for public schools, 
it is not for the purpose of giving money to somebody, but it is to 
turn the old grindstone which ought to be free to everybody in the 
world, because it is rare that you find the man or the woman who 
is even willing to come and grind and get the power that comes 
from it to do the world^s work. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that I belong to this organization. If 
it were a conference for education in New York, or on the Pacific 
slope, or in any other section of our country, I should desire to be 
a member and to contribute my mite to the cause. It is a confer- 
ence for education in the South, and I count it one of the privileges 
of my life that, since it met at Winston-Salem at its Fourth Annual 
Session, I have been a regular attendant and received inspiration 
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from these meetings. It is unique, Mr. President, in that this is 
the only gathering in all the world to promote universal education 
with any sort of organization that has in it anybody besides school 
teachers. Here is aa organization composed of men of affairs, of 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, bankers, philanthropists, preachers, 
men and women of every class, endeavoring to see what can be 
done to make the opportunities of life better for the children who 
are growing up to-day in all this Southern country. 

I have not the time at this late hour to speak to you about the 
campaign. I wish you could have heard the story from South 
Carolina which State Superintendent Martin would have told you, 
and told with such eloquence and humor that you would have re- 
membered him and South Carolina with affection the balance of 
your days. I wish you could have heard from Superintendent 
Mynders the story from Tennessee of the progress made there, 
which has been so striking as to be almost spectacular. And I wish 
you could have heard the story of the representatives from Georgia 
and other States. I have only time to say that the campaign com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be the chairman, is simply 
trjdng, in co-operation with the State Departments of Education, 
to persuade the people of the Southern States, regardless of how 
much money they are now spending, to invest more liberally in the 
training of their children. My friends, when you know that 
American citizenship is being trained to-day, not merely in the 
South but throughout all rural sections of the United States, by 
teachers who are paid less than one dollar a day for their service 
during the working days of the year, do you not feel that it is time 
that the bankers and business men — ^time that patriotic men and 
women of every class should come together and see if we cannot 
give the business of education a little more energy, a little more 
power and a little more skillful guidance? 

My friends, all the men in this world, and all the women in this 
world, who are good and patriotic wish well to the future. But 1 
want to say now that the time has come for us to decide whether 
the next generation, and the generation that follows it, shall be 
educated in proportion to our material prosperity. The South has 
gone for forty years through what I call her wilderness of poverty. 
In 1860 she had on her tax books five and a quarter billion dollars, 
and the North had on her tax books six and a quarter billion dol- 
lars. In 1880, twenty years later, the North^s six and a quarter 
billion had increased to twelve and three-quarter billion, and the 
South^s five and a quarter had shrunk to three billion. In 1890 
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we had b^iin to enhance our wealth a little bit, beginning to get 
out of our poverty a little, and had gone up to four and three- 
quarter billion, when the North had gone to eighteen and three- 
quarter billion. About 1898 or 1899 the Southern States placed 
upon their tax books exactly the amount of property in personalty 
and real estate that it had on these tax books in 1860. In the 
meantime the North had gone to twenty-five or thirty billion. 
Since that day we have created more wealth in the South than we 
had created in the forty years previous. It was the forty years* 
wilderness of poverty through which we had gone; and there is 
some excuse for not having as good a school system as we might 
have had; but we have done in some respects as well as we could. 
We are simply trjdng to persuade school teachers, lawyers, preach- 
ers, editors, all classes of men — are to-day trying to persuade the 
people of this country to invest more of their money in the educa- 
tion of their children, not for the children's sake, not as a matter 
of pity, but in order that we may build up a great country and a 
great world made of great men and great women whose horizon 
goes around the globe and who love all mankind wherever they 
may be. It is that task that we have undertaken. Our business 
is to persuade people^s judgment and conscience that it will pay to 
put money here. 

Do you know that the State Superintendent of North Carolina 
said that we had doubled the salaries paid to our county superin- 
tendents during the past two or three years ? But, if you will put 
the salaries all together, in the ninety-seven coimties, which we 
pay to the men who have had charge of the teachers of that State 
this year, it would not buy one horse that he told me he saw out 
here to-day. And I know places where men have quit teaching 
school at $40 a month for eight months in the year, to train dogs 
at $60 and $80 a month for twelve months in the year. It is a 
question of where you want your talents to go. I don^t mean that 
money is the only thing in it; but you cannot do much without 
money. What do you think of a citizenship trained throughout the 
United States by teachers who cannot command more than a 
dollar a day ? Whether they can command it or not, they ought . 
to have it. They ought to be able to travel. I don^t want my 
children taught geography, which is supposed to be a description 
of the earth^s surface, by a person who has never been out of the 
Congressional District in which she lives. I don't want the great 
questions of finance, capital and labor discussed and taught to 
children by a person who never expects to see more than $150 of 
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capital at once in her life-time. We don^t want that. It ought to 
be a little bit different. We ought to make it so. 

The people who are working for the upbuilding of this world are 
divided into two classes. First, there are the teacher, the preacher, 
the editor, and the politician of the best class who is standing for 
an idea and not merely running for an office. There^s a good deal 
of difference. However, too much praise cannot be given to the 
politician who will stand in the storm for an idea. He is one of 
the bravest of men, and he is one of the important men who is 
constructing our life. I have no sort of sympathy with a wholesale 
denunciation of politicians. Moreover, it is unwise and unjust to 
criticise him for using the ordinary means that his knowledge of 
human nature teaches him are necessary to carry out his purposes. 
What is wanted is a man who will stand for an idea. The teacher, 
the preacher, the editor, the statesman — those four classes of men 
are trying to convert all the dollars they can find into ideas. They 
are trjdng to train the world to think better, to have more ideas 
and higher ideals. 

There is another class of men who are engaged principally in 
converting all the ideas those people can create into dollars. They 
are the manufacturer, the merchant, the banker, and the com- 
mercial army led by them. They are very necessary. They create 
wealth. They take every idea that we can invent, every spark that 
comes from the intellect of a little boy, and convert it into wealth. 
Tt is right, they ought to do it ; but they ought to make a fair divi- 
dend afterward and invest more of that wealth in this business of 
creating ideas. 

And this would have been done long ago if we school teachers 
had come before the public and talked to them just as we ought to 
talk. I don't mean that we alone are responsible ; but we teachers 
have lived, not with our own generation, but with the generation 
that is to follow us. All the hero school teachers are dead. You 
have your hero lawyer, your hero physician in every community; 
but the hero school teachers are dead. They belong to the past 
generation; and when we are dead we will be heroes — ^because it 
is a part of the compensation of the teacher's calling that children 
will grow in manhood and womanhood and forget our follies, 
forget our blunders, and will think only of the good that we did 
them and even when they didn't take our advice they will say self- 
reproachfully and affectionately, "I wish I had followed the advice 
of my old teacher." Nobody has so much laid up in the bank of 
gratitude as the school teacher; and it is that which makes this 
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calling endurable, even though the account cannot be drawn upon 
during his own life. But the school teacher ought to be a little 
more than somebody who lives in the next generation. It is no 
wonder that the old woman, when asked how many children she 
had, replied: "Five, two living, two dead, and one teaching 
school." And yet the school teacher must continue to be the con- 
necting link between generations. It is his business to transmit 
from his own generation the best it can give to its successors. The 
school teacher is the seed com of civilization, and none but the best 
and the strongest, the most generous, the freest, is good enough to 
be used. Teaching calls for the highest order of talent and genius. 
We should set apart enough of the genius of this generation, 
enough men and women, and we should invest enough of the assets 
of our business, to train the youth of this day that they may do 
the things which we have dreamed that we would like to do but 
have not been quite able to do. 



THIRD DAY. FRIDAY, MAY 4. 



President Ogdex in the Chair. 

The Conference was called to order at 10 o'clock. 
Dr. Chas. D. Mclver, Chairman of the Committee on Policy and 
Eesolutions, made the following report: 

The Committee is ready this morning only to report upon one 
part of the policy of this Conference; and this Committee of six- 
teen, appointed yesterday, have to offer the following resolutions: 

Believing in the great usefulness of this Conference, and with 
the purpose of giving continuity to its programs and increasing its 
effectiveness : 

Resolved, (1) That the Executive Committee of the Conference 
shall hereafter consist of nine members ; that the terms of one-third 
of these members shall expire each year, and the vacancies thus 
made shall be filled by election at each annual Conference ; 

(2) That the President of the Conference shall be the additional 
member of the Executive Committee; 

(3) That, to form the first Executive Committee, the President 
shall appoint six members, who shall increase their number to nine 
by the election of the other three members; 

(4) That the Executive Committee shall have full power to 
arrange for and conduct the meetings of the Conference. 

Charles D. MoIver. 0. B. Martin. 

James E. Eussell. J. S. Stewart. 

Walter H. Page, Wallace Buttrick. 

H. B. Frissell. E. a. Alderman. 

S. C. Mitchell. G. J. Eamsey. 

S. A. Mynders. Edwin Knox Mitchell. 

P. P. Claxton. Albert Shaw. 

J. W. Abercrombie. C. W. Dabney. 

The report having been accepted, the adoption of the report as a 
whole was seconded, put upon its passage, and carried. 

At the invitation of the Chairman, Miss Martha Berry, who spoke 
the previous evening, gave some further account of the growth of 
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her school at Koine, (Jeorgia, which is printed in connection with 
her evening address. 

The Chairman next introduced Dr. James W. Robertson, Gtenerai 
Manager of the Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, P. Q., 
Canada, who is distinguished for the results he has been able to 
accomplish in the practical improvement of Canadian agriculture. 

EDUCATION FOR RURAL LIFE IN CANADA. 
By Dr. James W. Robertson. 

Just why anyone labelled by our chairman "the Agricultural 
Wizard of the North^^ should come on the platform of a Confer- 
ence for Education in the South need not be explained at length. 
Northern peoples have an ancient reputation for raiding. Perhaps 
I am impelled by something inherited from Scottish ancestors. I 
belong to a Scottish Border family and for many centuries we 
were credited with raiding the South to our own profit. It was 
part of the occupation of leading men in those days to go down 
South and carry the cattle from the stupid farmers of England 
up to our land. To fatten them, send them back and get good 
prices at our sales was part of the political and live stock trade of 
the time. As one of their descendants I can appreciate the stock 
breeders^ skill in this far-famed Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 
I am down raiding again; this time for ideas. I have taken such 
prizes north before. Some of them have been fattened by the 
common sense of our people. Maybe such ideas now returning 
may help the farmers of the South to make a better living. 

I am glad to be here for other reasons. I have been entertained 
by a most gracious hostess, and from this gathering I have enjoyed 
an intellectual hospitality that is delightful. You have in thi? 
Conference more than enthusiasm for localities and states; you 
have enthusiasm for education and for humanity, a divine 
enthusiasm to give the boys and girls a bettter chance, a start on a 
cleaner road with trained heads and guided hearts and more 
capable hands than you and I had when we began. You equal 
Canadians — I shall never say surpass us — in your desire to have 
your land a part of the new earth. We can trust the good Lord to 
give us a heaven to match. 

But we need more than enthusiasm; we need clear thinking to 
precede every effort for improvement. The clear thinking of the 
trained men who carry on the investigations for your boards i3 
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invaluable. I am glad you have on this platform able men who 
are doing clear thinking for the leading of this people. You 
cannot insure the security of your civilization and the stability of 
your liberties by calling yourselves Democrats .or Republicans, or 
boasting that you live under a republican form of government. 
You are not half so free as we are up in Canada, in any respect. 
I have not time to debate that; but there are no other people on 
the face of the globe who govern themselves so absolutely according 
to their own ideas and desires as the people in the northern part 
of this continent. We have no ^Tjossism^^ and we hardly know the 
meaning of "graft/^ except as it is explained by occurrences down 
here. I grant that we are stupid enough in many ways and dull 
in other ways; we live in simple fashion and have not many 
luxuries; but we try to keep vital the spirit of our fathers who 
stood for liberty, intelligence, justice and good-will, which are tho 
fruits of education. 

A sure way to increase wealth and promote material prosperity 
is to apply intelligent labor to natural resources. Intelligence in 
labor is determined by education. Therefore the school house 
should be intelligent, not merely about ancient civilization and 
art, but about common things. Agricultural education is not a 
trivial matter. It is fundamental to the maintenance of wholesome 
civilization that the rural population, the workers on the land, 
should be intelligent about their business as well as conscientious 
in their duties of citizenship. The best that statesmen can do is 
to guide the people into occupations that will make them con- 
tented and prosperous. A cheerful optimism in the rural parts is 
a great asset to the nation. When the time of stress comes, as it 
comes to every people, that one fares best that has a cheerful, 
patient, intelligent, hopeful rural population. 

Our people have been developing many other interests besides 
those of agriculture, improving their water power, extending 
manufactures, building railroads and increasing their transporta- 
tion facilities. This has brought a great commercial growth and 
the population in towns and cities has been added to, while the 
rural population until a year or two ago was at a standstill. There 
were no more persons following agriculture than ten years before. 
The food producers had not gained in numbers though the food 
consumers dwelling in towns and cities were much more numerous. 

Here are to be seen the evidences of progress. These relatively 
fewer people toiling on the land, not only provided for the wants of 
the nation in food products, but by intelligent labor and better 
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methods furnished a surplus for export more than twice as large 
as ten years before. In 1894 the value of exports in agricultural 
products was in round figures $47,000,000; by 1904 it had grown 
to over $100,000,000. In the one province of Ontario, the record 
shows an increase in the annual value of three products — cattle, 
pigs and cheese — amounting in seven years to $34,500,000. In fhe 
same province the increase in the value of farm buildings for the 
same period was over $42,000,000. I know of no other country 
which approaches Canada in rate of growth and prosperity at the 
present time. 

And the people of Ontario used to enjoy hearing themselves 
lauded for spending $3,500,000 a year on their rural schools. 
These people whose revenue had been increased by $34,600,000 a 
year from three products alone had scarcely increased their spend- 
ings on the rural schools. Happily there is now a waking up ; the 
provincial legislature enacted at its last session that $300 per 
annum should be the lowest salary paid to a teacher in a rural 
school in Ontario. That could not have been done but for this 
tremendous material progress, which was a result of the educational 
efforts to help the farmer make more of himself and of his farm. 

Do not fail to appreciate the agricultural experiment stations. 
Ally them with your schools. Yet mind, I would not have you 
think for a moment that I reckon that increase in the value of 
products as the best thing coming from education. The enhanced 
value of any material thing is not the best that the school stands 
for. Whatever increases the thought power of the people, that is 
permanent, that is worth while. The other is worth while to lead 
the man who knows no better to seek the more excellent way. We 
put the paying side first. "That is not first which is spiritual but 
that which is natural.^' The natural method of helping a man to 
make farming profitable first makes him willing to spend money 
on the school. 

May I cite an instance or two showing how education and 
organization have made laborers so much more efficient as greatly 
to increase their prosperity? I will take one of the fine food 
products, cream. An acre of Indian corn will provide sufficient 
food material to keep a man eating and to sustain life for about 
nine years — that is if he has nothing else to do but chew and digest 
corn stalks. Yet an intelligent man knows that he is fit for some- 
thing better. His organism calls for satisfaction in other activities 
and he finds another organism to grind the com stalks in the form 
of a cow. She is admirably adapted to grind corn, clover, grains 
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and roots; no better occupation or mission is open to her. So he 
supplements the organization of nature. Then by intelligent 
cultivation he makes sure that the germs in the soil have a good 
chance to do the work they are fit for, that the clover plant has a 
chance to draw into itself energy and substance from air, soil and 
sun. Finally he gives the cow her chance to do the best she can 
with the coarse materials gathered from his fields. Then he sits 
down to breakfast and sups cream. 

Let me give an illustration to show how cold storage has been 
organized and put into operation in Canada. Take the butter 
trade which for export had shrunk, less than ten years ago, to next 
to nothing. The export of butter from Montreal in 1894 was, in 
round figures, 32,000 packages. There was no organization for 
carrying it in cold storage. No one could get cold storage unless 
he had a car load to forward; nor could it be had on ship board, 
and it was in few creameries. The Department of Agriculture in 
1895 started the organization of a cold storage scheme, and the 
government arranged with the railway companies to run refriger- 
ator cars once a week for the development of this business. Last 
summer they were running refrigerator cars weekly from some- 
thing over forty starting points to Montreal. The small shipper 
of a few packages could get his butter carried as safely as the 
shipper who had hundreds in his lot. Cold storage was arranged 
for at creameries. A small bonus was offered to all who would 
provide cold storage chambers and maintain them according to 
regulations. Cold storage was provided on over thirty ocean 
steamships. The scheme became a national system whereb}'^ the 
product of small shippers could be carried without deterioration 
from starting points in Canada to destinations in the United 
Kingdom. One result has been that the export of butter frcm 
Montreal has increased from 32,055 packages during the season 
of navigation in 1894 to 525,735 packages in 1902. The increase 
through the system of cold storage was sixteen fold in eight years. 

I give another example from co-operative dair3ring in Prince 
Edward Island. Certain places are especially adapted for certain 
industries. The province of Prince Edward Island is adapted for 
making butter and cheese; but for want of information and educa- 
tion that business was going back. In 1892, with the assistance 
of money given by the Dominion Government, I started one co- 
operative cheese factory at New Perth. We sent an instructor to 
organize the business and to arrange routes for the convenience 
of those supplying milk. We ran the factory as a government 
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dairy station. In the autumn of 1902 I took the liberty of export- 
ing to London cheese manufactured at that station which was 
worth $3,600. The cheese sold in England for the top market 
price. Some of it indeed sold for sixpence more. I angled for 
that sixpence and got it. Then, when the Island people knew they 
had got sixpence per cwt. more for their cheese than was paid for 
any other Canadian cheese sold that day in London, it assured 
them that they could make fine cheese. That was the beginning 
of the export of cheese. At the taking of the census in 1891 there 
were four cheese factories in Prince Edward Island with an output 
worth $8,448. When the census of 1901 was taken there 'were 
forty-seven cheese and butter factories with an output valued at 
$566,824. There is the result of organization and education. 
There has been no increase in the number of acres of land and but 
little increase in the number of cows kept. The change has been 
in the intelligent labor applied to the conditions. The people now 
run their own factories and have repaid to the Government every 
dollar that was lent to them. 

Take another instance on a larger scale. The Province of 
Ontario is noted for the products of its cheese factories and cream- 
eries, and made great advancement in quality and quantity during 
the ten years between 1891 and 1901. The province of Quebec had 
not advanced so far in co-operative dairying; but a beginning had 
been made in organizing its cheese factories and creameries into 
syndicates which employed a traveling instructor. In 1892 I had 
the pleasure and honor of helping to start a dairy school for the 
province of Quebec, at St. Hyacinthe. I was director of the school 
for some years, and the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
authorized me as Commissioner to turn in for its help $3,000 a 
year of Federal money. We began by giving short courses in 
dairying. Some said it was foolish to think of imparting any 
instruction worthy of the name in a two weeks^ course. We made 
it a rule, however, that only students should be admitted who had 
worked for one year in a cheese factory or a butter factory. We 
had neither time nor money to devote to those floating atoms who 
in an indefinite way wanted a college education for dairying. So 
no one could get the course at St. Hyacinthe unless he had pre- 
viously had one year of practical experience. These were the people 
we wanted to help and who needed help. Then the provincial 
authorities went further in organizing the factories in syndicates. 
No one was allowed to become a S3mdicate instructor unless he had 
taken the course or courses at St. Hyacinthe. During the first year, 
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1892-3, the students taking the course were 214, the next year 268, 
the third year 328 and so on. Coming back now to the census 
period, the value of the output of the cheese and butter factories 
in Ontario in 1901 was $7,136,965 more than it was ten years 
before. I refer to the growth, not to the total output. In Quebec 
the output was $9,343,371 more than it was ten years before. The 
Quebec people were said to be backward, but they made this ad- 
vance because of the instruction given in dairying by means of 
education and organization. 

I could multiply such cases from all over the Dominion; but I 
have said enough, I think, to show that there is good reason for 
expecting success in efforts to help agriculture by improving the 
organization and quality of education in its application to farm life. 

In your Conference for Education in the South you are aiming 
to better the conditions of rural life ; you are doing much to make 
clear to people how they can get the most out of life — not by ac- 
cumulating the most to leave behind, but by giving the best service 
to the community. The Macdonald movement, as it has been 
called, is along the lines you are pursuing. This movement 
as helped by Sir William C. Macdonald has nothing destruc- 
tive in it. It does not wish to destroy anjrthing good that 
now exists, but hopes to construct something better. It aims 
to help the rural population to understand better what education 
is and what it may do for them and their children. Many farmers 
say: ^^Education is worth nothing to me. It makes my boy idle 
and careless towards farm tasks. He wants to go away from home. 
He is less useful to me as a farmer.^^ Women have said the sam(j 
thing to me about the education of their daughters. They say that 
education makes them clever or smart, but not useful in the home. 
The school should make sons and daughters helpful in their homes 
as well as capable elsewhere. The ordinary boy on the farm should 
have, so far as he can get it, the education that will j&t him to 
become a good farmer. If he cannot have a chance at college life 
by going to college, the knowledge and uplift of the college must 
be taken to him in the school to which he does go. 

How can we help the rural schools in such a way that they will 
be in a position to help the farmers? The schools have done 
splendid work in developing intellectual alertness. The people of 
Canada possess in a pre-eminent degree minds trained to discrimi- 
nate. There is a good deal of foolishness abroad as to what consti- 
tutes education. Any sort of education worthy of the name makes 
. for the development of intelligence and ability ; not of intelligence 
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alone, but of intelligence and ability as applied to the wants of 
life. Ability to construe Greek is a good thing in its way; but the 
ability to make the best of one's self while making the most of 
one's locality is more desirable. Our schools should look towards 
turning out men and women who can do things. Education is a 
series of experiences leading up to the possession of certain powers. 
It leads from helplessness of body into ability of body, and there- 
fore it should include bodily training. Intelligence regarding the 
common things of life should first receive attention. The child 
should be trained to be happy. He is not happy when he is always 
given tasks he does not like. He may thus learn to dislike the 
school. But children who have a school garden, domestic science 
and manual training, with their books, go to school happy. Again 
the child should be trained to be useful to the community. "No 
man liveth unto himself." The lines of teaching should not make 
him unsocial. Further, the child is to be regarded not only as a 
coming citizen, but as one in the eternal procession of the human 
race out of the depths of animalism, and the degradation of ignor- 
ance and selfishness, into the best that men and women can be. 
"Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself." N"o 
man can be fully what he would like to be in his best moments of 
aspiration ; but he may help some boy to come nearer it and to be 
what he could not attain to himself. Eural schools should be 
brought into touch with rural life. They should not be wholly 
apart from the home, a place for books only, but they should be 
for training also by means of tangible objects and events close at 
hand. 

But this sort of training costs more, as it is worth more to the 
individual and community. If our rural schools are to be supplied 
with really capable teachers, the teachers must be better paid. The 
progress of the nation in wealth and material prosperity depends 
largely on its agriculture, and in future that must be greatly af- 
fected by the sort of education in the elementary rural school. The 
little kingdom of Denmark sends to England some of the same 
sort of products as Canada, and in 1903 Denmark received 
$8,400,000 more than the other competing countries would have 
received in the same markets for an equal quantity of the three 
products, butter, bacon and eggs. That was the premium obtained 
by the Danes for superior quality. Denmark has had the kind of 
schools I advocate for thirty years. The rural population has 
been educated towards ability and intelligence, and the unselfish- 
ness that makes for successful co-operation. 
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Would you advocate increased local taxation for schools? When 
a man seeks public office, he too often endeavors to get it by ad- 
vocating lower taxation. Under our institutions of government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, what is taxation? It 
is everybody chipping in to do for each and for all what could not 
be done so well by individual action. We cannot have better 
schools without better teachers; we cannot have better teachers 
without better salaries; and we cannot have better salaries imless 
the people tax themselves. "Bear ye one another^s burdens and 
so fulj&ll the law of Christ,^^ and the law of Christian civilization. 
If we refuse to uphold taxation to the extent of the community's 
need, and of our ability to pay, we are getting away from the first 
principles of Christianity. 

Some of you have heard of the manual training centers provided 
by Sir William C. Macdonald, of Montreal. He furnished funds 
to establish manual training classes in connection with the public 
schools in twenty-one places, and to maintain them without cost to 
the pupils or the public for a period of three years. The local 
authorities then took over and extended the work. As a result of 
this benefaction over twenty thousand boys and girls in Canadian 
schools now receive the benefits of manual training. 

Out of the manual training system thus established came a seed 
grain competition carried on by boys on farms all over Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The main purpose was to im- 
prove crops by the use of seed improved by selection. 

"In the suimmer of 1809 I put aside .$100 — ^my own money, not public 
funds — to offer in prizes to boys and girls who would send me the largest 
heads from the most vigorous plants of wheat and oats on their fathers' 
farms. I had a wonderful response, and I paid that money In prizes with 
as much enjoyment as any money I ever spent. The letters I got from 
farmers, and from their boys and girls, were so encouraging that in the 
following winter I went to 'Sir William O. Macdonald and said : *'Here is a 
great chance to do some educational work in progressive agriculture.' 1 
told Mm I would like to have him give me $10,000 for prizes to set this 
thing going and to keep it up for three years. He provided the money with 
all good will, and my little $100 came back a hundred fold. The prizes 
were offered to boys and girls to encourage selecting the largest heads of 
the most vigorous plants and growing seed from those heads on a plot by 
itself. There was a yearly competition for every province; and a main 
competition extending over three years. Any boy or girl living on a •Can- 
adian fairm, who was under eighteen years of age, could enter £is a competi- 
tor. In each province ten prizes were offered for oats and ten for wheat, 
the prizes in the yearly competition ranging from $25 for the first down to 
$5 for the tenth. Over fifteen hundmed entries were received, of whom 
eight hundred satisfactorily completed their first year's work, and four hun- 
dred and fifty completed the three years' course. 

"The competitor was required to pick by hand the largest heads from 
the most vigorous and productive plants in sufficient quantity to obtain 
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seed with which to sow a quarter of an acre of ground, which became the 
stock seed grain plot, now called the hand-selected seed plot. Before the 
crop of this quarter of an acre was harvested, the competitor again selected 
the largest heads from the most vigorous plants in sufficient quantity to 
frow the quarter of an acre, which became the hand-selected seed plot for 
the following year. Out of the heads selected each year the competitor 
sent to me at Ottawa one hundred of the largest. A careful record was 
kept of the number or grains per hundred heads, and also of the weight 
l-er hundred. From 1900 to 1903, the average increase in all Canada for 
spring wheat was 18 per cent, in the number of grains per hundred heads, 
and 28 per cent, in the weight. For oats the increase was 19 per cent, in 
the number of grains, and 27 per cent, in their weight. 

"I do not say that these results of increase were altogether due to im- 
provement of the seed. There was the acquired skill in picking the best 
heads which came with trained observation, and there was the better cul- 
tivation of the plots. But allowing for these, much of the improvement 
is still to be attributed to the systematic selection. The general testimony 
to the superiority of the hand-selected seed plots is confirmatory of that. 
The purpose was not to get the largest heads sent in, but to induce the 
children to plant a quarter of an acre with grain from large heads ; and the 
next year they had am object lesson of the value of such seeding. The selec- 
tion was carried on for three years, and 485 prizes were paid, amounting 
to $5,417 on the yearly competitions. A boy could not be expected to work 
and wait three years for his chance of a prize, and so we had the annual 
competition to encourage the boys and girls. 

"The main competition was based on the yields from those hand-select- 
ed seed plots. The competitors had to select annually out of these, from 
the most vigorous plants bearing the largest heads, 35 pounds of oat heads 
or 50 pounds of wheat heads. In this competition we paid 174 prizes, 
amounting to $5,425; so that altogether we paid $10,842 in prizes. The 
sum which Sir William C. Macdonald put into the bank, with the interest, 
brought me out square, plus a great deal of valuable information, plus 
much happiness in administering the work. 

"Of the reports, 92 per cent, said on behalf of parents and guardians 
that the quarter acre hand-selected seed plots carried crops decidedly 
more vigorous and heavy than the crops from the same varieties of grain 
grown on the same farm in the same season from unsalected seed. The plots 
were visited in many cases by an official of the department. It was learned 
from the officials, from the operators themselves and from neighboring 
farmers, that the crops grown on the plots were heavier and better than 
those on other parts of the farm from ordinary seed. When results so nota- 
ble can be gained by three years of intelligent labor, what do you think Is 
l)Ossible in thirty years, when this practice becomes the common one 
through which to obtain seed for grain growing on farms throughout Can- 
ada? We are trying to establish a system whereby that practice, or the 
application of the principles underlying it, will be kept up, so that it can 
never be lost out of the farming of Canada. You see what a splendid vista 
of progress, promise and profit that opens up." — From a previously puh- 
Ushed Report. 

The school garden is one way of making the rural school more 
popular. The best education in rural schools makes the people 
like country life and enables them to make it more profitable. 
The best way to make any workman like his work is to make him 
understand it. Hence schools are required to provide competent 
leaders for the horticultural and agricultural population. 
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You may have everything else in a school, but unless you have 
a good teacher the rest does not count for much. The educational 
authorities of each of the provinces gave me the names of their 
best teachers for rural schools. These were made into a special 
class and sent first to the University of Chicago, where they had 
mature study courses under Professors Coulter and Jackman. 
Next they went to Cornell University to get short lessons in agri* 
culture and horticulture. Then they were sent to the Teachers' 
College of Columbia University, New York, where Dean Eussell, 
who is here on the platform now, and the staff of the college gave 
the most kindly encouragement and helpful instruction. They 
were then nearly ready to go home, but before doing so they took 
a short course at Clark University in Massachusetts. We did not 
want them to miss the microbe of thrift and enterprise which is 
prevalent in the New England States. Afterward they went to 
the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, where each managed a 
small garden plot, as each child does now at the school gardens. 
Ten of these eleven teachers are now at work under the Macdonald 
Rural Schools Fund, either in charge of school gardens and nature 
study work, or as principal of one of the four object lesson con- 
solidated schools which were established. 

These object lesson consolidated schools were built and equipped 
for manual training, household science and nature study with the 
school garden, from the Macdonald Fund, the local school board 
managing them as a part of the regular school system in which 
they are located. Further than that, the Fund, for a period of 
three years, meets the additional expense of these schools over the 
cost of small rural schools. There is a fund in my name, and I 
stand in as a new rate-payer, and for three years the school 
authorities assess me as administrator of the Macdonald Fund for 
what the consolidated school costs more than the little schools. 
The school sections and other authorites contribute exactly the 
former expenditure, and the Macdonald Fund meets the rest. 

The results from these schools have been entirely satisfactor}'^ 
to the authorities, to the teachers, and especially to the children. 
The average daily attendance at the consolidated schools is con- 
siderably higher than it was at all of the one-roomed schools which 
formerly served the localities. The increase is as follows: At 
Hillsboro, Prince Edward Island, 34 per cent.; at Guelph,. Ontario, 
47 per cent.; at Middleton, N. S., 50 per cent.; and at Kingston, 
N. B., 143 per cent. 

One gratifying result is the large number of boys and girls from 
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rural homes who are doing advanced work. At one of the schools 
there are about 100 pupils in the high school grade. Many are 
preparing to be teachers. When teachers who have been educated 
in nature study, household science and manual training go to 
teach they will make the influence of their own training tell in 
many one-room schools which cannot afEord the larger equipment. 

The attractiveness of the consolidated school to the children is 
a marked feature. It becomes in itself a form of compulsory ed- 
ucation, the interest of the children being the constraint which 
secures regular attendance. A great point has been gained when 
love of the school sets the pace for progress. Nothing is so useless, 
perhaps, as scolding. Our leaders praised whatever they could 
find worth praising. Seeing a dirty, miserable school house, with 
poor yard and no fence, we would say: ^^ou have fine farms, 
capital cattle, and children worth more than all your lands, bams 
and the rest. You would not lose one of them for anything. 
The school is the children's house; couldn't you make it rather 
better by putting in a school garden and manual training, with 
sewing and cooking, for your children?" By such means the 
attitude of even the mischievous and bad boy can be changed. 

Boys go to school not infrequently to escape hard work, to 
prepare for genteel employment so as to get through life easily. 
The better school leads the boy to believe that the main purpose 
is not to get through life easily, but with difficulty. It is worth 
while to get hooked on to all kinds of things and to hook all sorts 
of good things to yourself — love of flowers, of poor children and 
rich children, of birds, dogs, horses, pictures, literature, art; and 
more than these, of good deeds — by cherishing all these one will go 
through life with difficulty but with satisfaction. 

At one of the consolidated schools last year a special class was 
made for young men who had missed schooling until they were 
so large that they were ashamed to join the class of younger 
children. A special course was provided them with particular 
reference to their work on the farm. At the end of the term the 
principal wrote that "the results from that class had been among 
the most encouraging features of our experiment, and had done 
more, perhaps, to popularize consolidation than any other phase 
of our work.'' 

Sir William C. Macdonald gave $176,000 to the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to provide buildings at Guelph to train teachers now in 
service for this new education. Courses of instruction are pro- 
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vided without fees, for three years, to teachers from all the five 
provinces. 

Then there is the ^Macdonald College at St. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, at which we shall be delighted to welcome some students 
from the United States. This will comprise several departments, 
a College of Agriculture proper, a Department of Research, and 
a Department of Instruction. The College will also afford suitable 
courses of training for men and women to be thoroughly qualified 
as teachers in elementary and advanced rural schools. The 
instructors will be competent, not only in the ordinary subjects as 
accepted hitherto, but will be qualified to use the newer means of 
education known as nature study, household science and manual 
training. Those attending the teachers^ part of the College will 
not be required to take any work in the Department of Agriculture, 
but will have the opportunity if they so desire. In addition to the 
longer courses which may be required when the Teachers^ College 
comes to its proper work, short courses will be provided for 
teachers already in the service who may desire to avail themselves 
of its privileges. It is expected that the buildings will have the 
roofs on before the winter of 1906-7, and, barring unforeseen acci- 
dents and causes for delay, the College will be ready to receive 
students in the autumn of 1907. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to tell you about these mat- 
ters. In this movement, as in others, when people speak favorably 
about it, it spreads. We are all banded together. We must not 
say ^^There are certain things I am going to have because I am 
entitled to them,^' but rather, ^T have certain obligations and 
duties to discharge, and 1 must see that I do not fail in them.^^ 

I think of the time when one is old and says, "I am tired; T 
have had my fill; I have been at the feast; I have drunk deeply 
of every lawful cup ; I am willing to sit back ; I should be glad of 
quiet and to enter upon the long rest.^^ When a man is full of 
years he may pass in review the days gone by. I remember to this 
day the fragrance of the rose I got as a boy. I smell it sometimes 
when I lie awake at night. How pleasant are the awakenings, the 
full awakening, of even the senses! I remember still some fine 
colors that shot into my consciousness and left me throbbing. I 
mind particularly one Sunday evening in summer when, as a 
barefooted lad, I lay in a furrow in a pasture field, day-dreaming 
before the gloaming as the sun went down behind the clouds. The 
words my mother had been reading to me a few hours before were 
still in my ears. The colors of the glorious sunset pushed them 
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on into my soul. ^^Lift up your heads, ye gates; even lift them 
up/ ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in/' 

Do you remember the first anthem, the first great choir? Be- 
sides, there are the dozens of intellectual awakenings which come 
gradually and gently to the full mom, noon and evening of life. 
These all help to make life worth while, and furnish part of the 
satisfying memories which one would like to have in the great 
review. 

Do you suppose that one would dwell with fond memory on the 
fact that once he bought a certain piece of property for a few hun- 
dred dollars and that it advanced in value to thousands and made 
him rich? Would he have fine contentment in thinking how his 
business keenness outdid the other fellow, of how he downed him 
in fierce competition and came out ahead? Don^t you think there 
would be serene gladness in recalling the times in which he had 
helped others, the once or oftener he had assisted boys and girls 
to get better schooling than would otherwise have been their privi- 
lege? The things that coimt are those whereby we have done 
our part in helping others to be useful and happy. What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own chance 
of helping the boys and girls ? Of what earthly use is wealth if it 
only enables a man to achieve a remarkable funeral? 

When one recognizes that he is bound to come far short of his 
own early and high ideals he can still strive to attain them by 
proxy. He can help young men and women to start right in life, 
to acquire the right education for life's many duties and possibili- 
ties, in the hope that other hands may carry the torch of truth 
and service further and higher than his hands could have borne it. 
For myself, I shall be satisfied if I appear in the lives of usefulness 
and happiness of the boys and girls who come to the Macdonald 
College. 

If my message proves of any service to you in the United Statee, 
I shall feel that I have paid part of the conscience debt I have 
owed this nation for a long time in having raided it often for 
ideas, and sometimes for men with ideas and ability to carry them 
out. And if you, Mr. Ogden, with your gracious hospitality and 
ability to make it agreeable for your guests, want ^^to go just one 
better'* than Lexington, please bring the goodly company to 
Canada, and visit our colleges and schools for yourselves. In this 
we sliall be greatly gratified. 
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In continuation of the discussion on Agricultural Improvement, 
the Chairman introduced Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, St. Charles, La., who has ren- 
dered YQTj efficient service to the farmers of Texas and Louisiana 
in combatting the ravages of the boll-weevil and promoting the 
higher productiveness of the soil in cotton, corn, and especially 
rice. 

FAEMEES^ CO-OPEEATIVE DEMONSTEATIOIsr WOEK 
AND ITS EESULTS. 

By Seaman A. Knapp. 

As I have listened to the able addresses of this body of educators 
two points have been impressed upon me : First, the importance of 
a thorough and broad education for the youth of the land ; second, 
the necessity of increased taxation for more liberal equipment and 
for salaries to instructors that approximate compensation. Let us 
broaden the inquiry. Why not extend the domain of education to 
the toiling masses who pay the taxes and thus improve human so- 
ciety, turn the forces of environment to the betterment of the race 
and everywhere apply forces for the uplifting of mankind ? 

The topic assigned me is Agricultural Education. I will limit 
my remarks to one line — education necessary for the toilers upon 
American farms. As we look at the United States from one view- 
point we are amazed at its marvelous growth, the wonderful addi- 
tions to its wealth and power, the rapid increase of its cities, its 
manufactures, its commerce, and the phenomenal development of 
all its resources, until we are ready to cry wonderful ! wonderful t 
wonderful ! Let us change our view-point and we note that some 
of its prosperity is more seeming than real ; that our harvests have 
been made at the expense of the wealth of the soil; that our lands 
are becoming impoverished ; that there has been a general lowering 
of the civilization of the country by the removal of the most intelli- 
gent and progressive classes to the city, and especially of the more 
ambitious young men, and their places filled by foreign-born people 
from the south of Europe. 

Thinking people note with alarm the rapid growth of cities, as 
compared with the country; the concentration of wealth in the 
cities, and the gradual transfer of political influence from the coun- 
try to the city. 

From 1890 till 1900 the total gain in population in the United 
States was 13,110,872, of which the cities made 7,643,817, or 58.3 
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per cent., and the country gained 5,467,055 or 41.7 per cent 
Farms, including improvements and stock, now furnish only one- 
fifth of the total value of the property of the United States. 

While rural conditions are actually no worse than they were 
thirty years ago, relatively they are worse. The cities of the United 
States have moved forward by leaps and bounds. They have the 
most improved public buildings and residences, excellent libraries, 
schools and churches, paved highways, rapid transit, telephones, 
telegraph and the news of the world left every morning at the door. 
The toiler in the city receives wages to correspond to his luxurious 
environment. I use the word toiler in the broad sense, including 
all laborers. 

Eural conditions in many of the States, and especially in the 
Southern States, have changed but little in thirty years. The 
houses are a little more dilapidated; the fences give evidence of 
more decay ; the highways carry more water in the wet season, and 
are somewhat less easily traveled in the dry; but the environments 
are about the same; no paint, and slight evidence of thrift. The 
same old mule stands at the door with his rope line on the ground, 
hitched to a plow that Adam rejected as not up-to-date; the same 
old bushes are in the fields, and the same old weeds in the fence 
comers; no strange sights disturb the serenity of Eip Van Winkle; 
wages are about the same, and the conditions of farm life are almost 
exactly as they were thirty years ago. 

The Southern States are not the only sufferers from this failure 
of the agricultural forces to keep step with the progress of the world. 

From 1890 to 1900 there was a marked decline in the value of 
farm property in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and all the New England States, except Massachusetts. It was 
$2,000,000 in Delaware and $168,000,000 in New York. 

This is attributable solely to a relative decline in productive 
capacity of the rural portions of these States, and to the strong 
competition of the manufacturing interests. The manufacturers 
of the United States, with $10,000,000,000 of invested capital, as 
against $20,000,000,000 in agriculture; with 5,250,000 laborers, 
as against 10,500,000 in agriculture; with 11,000,000 horse power, 
as against 18,000,000 in agriculture, produce $5,750,000,000 net 
of manufactures, while the net income of all the farms of the 
United States, including live stock, is only $4,250,000,000. In 
manufactures one-half the workers, with one-half the capital in- 
vested and two-thirds the horse power, produce 35 per cent, more 
annually than the total products of the farms. 
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If the value of the products of the manufactures of the United 
States, jesp the amounts paid for raw material, be divided by the 
total number of wage earners, it gives a productive power of 
$1,078.11 for each laborer employed. 

The productive power of farm workers differs widely in different 
States. For the sake of comparison, we will take Vermont, Iowa, 
Xoi th Carolina, South Carolina and Alabama. Each farm laborer 
in Vermont produces an average of $327.37 annually in farm crops; 
adding $90.00, the average income from stock per laborer, and we 
have a total earning power of $417.37 for each person employed 
upon the farms of that state. Each farm worker in Iowa produces 
$611.11 annually in farm crops; adding the income from stock, 
$477.00, and each working person shows productive power of 
$1,088.11 annually. 

Estimated in the same way, the total annual productive power of 
each worker on the farms of South Carolina is $147.46; in North 
Carolina, $149.75; in Alabama, $150.98. 

Of the States mentioned, Iowa alone shows a productive power 
of the farmer equal to that of the mechanic. 

The young man meets this problem : Shall he stay on the farm, 
accept the wages offered, and live the comfortless life such wages 
can provide, or shall he go to the city, where he can earn three to 
five times as much and have what his ambition aspires to? If that 
is the whole of the proposition, and he is a man of judgment and 
energy, he will go to the city. The number that make this choice 
will increase in geometrical ratio as long as rural conditions re- 
main as they are. 

Who takes the place of these thrifty young Americans who aban- 
don the farms? In the main, the foreigner; and as long as the 
foreigner came from the north of Europe that exchange was not 
especially detrimental; for the thrifty German and Scandinavian 
soon became excellent Americans. 

Later their places have been taken by thousands from the south 
of Europe, to the end that rural conditions are worse in many dis* 
tricts than formerly. 

It is simply an industrial invasion of the Goths and Vandals, and, 
unless arrested, we shall awaken one day to the fact that the rural 
districts of this great commonwealth are foreign and only semi- 
civilized. 

Good men have seen for many years what must be the ultimate 
effect of this lowering of country life and in their various ways have 
tried to hold the best country element to the farm. Some have 
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attempted to stay the hosts of highbred youth seeking the city by 
the cry of patriotism. The average American boy thinks he can be 
more patriotic and aid his country more on an income of one 
thousand per year than on two hundred. 

Another plan is to give better educationa.1 facilities to the coun- 
try. Education is a great source of power and can not be prized toe 
highly. Instead, however, of its being a remedy for desertion of 
the country, it promotes it and always will, so long as the earning 
capacity in the country is so much lower than that of the city. 
The only way the young farmer under present conditions can b€» 
held in the country is to keep him ignorant. 

Another class of patriotic men think the remedy lies in teaching 
agriculture in the rural schools. Low earning capacity in the 
country is a matter of practice and not of theory, and can never be 
corrected by books. 

Others advocate an improvement of rural conditions, better 
highways, better schools, free rural delivery, country telephones, 
more newspapers; all very good and worthy of commendation. 
Still others call for more Farmers^ Institutes and additional agri- 
cultural colleges. Excellent suggestions; but every highway may 
be as good as a Roman road, with a free rural delivery mail box 
and a telephone at every crossing, and the box stuffed with news- 
papers; you may hold a Farmers' Institute at every third house 
and establish an agricultural college on every section of land iu 
the United States, and the flow of young men from the country to 
the city will not be arrested in the least, so long as the earning 
capacity of the average city laborer, or clerk, or professional man, 
is at least fivefold of what the same talent can command in the 
country. 

These are not new suggestions. Most of them have been in 
operation forty years or more, with what result ? Upon the whole, 
rural conditions are just as unfavorable today as ever. There is 
only one effective remedy : Increase the earning capacity of countrv 
toilers. 

The question arises, can it be done, or must the conditions con- 
tinue till the final overthrow of free institutions? How can we in- 
crease the earnings of the farm toiler? Principally in seven ways: 

1st. By a more thorough tillage of the soil. In the South by 
deeper and more frequent plowing ; by rotation of crops and the fill- 
ing of the soil with humus, by the planting of legumes and turning 
under the green crop. This course will easily double the average 
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yield of cotton, com, oats and wheat, overcome excessive drought, 
or moisture, and insure the harvest in adverse seasons. 

2d. Better farm drainage. Drainage will remedy the excess of 
moisture in wet weather and the lack of moisture in dry weather, 
both so deleterious to the growing vegetation. It renders possible 
soil cultivation at all times and prevents the accumulation of hy- 
drostatic water to the injury of the crops. It increases and deepens 
the effect of the forces that make plant food in the soil and gives a 
vitality and power to the soil action scarcely possible without it. 

3d. The selection and planting of better seed is one of the grand 
teachings of progressive agriculture. Wonderful possibilities are 
folded within the covering of a seed. It transmits to the future 
plant the likeness, the vital forces, the natural and the acquired 
habits of its immediate parent, and a long line of ancestors. 

The future plant may be modified and improved by intensive 
cultivation, but no nursing can entirely overcome the inherent vi- 
tality or weakness which it may have inherited. The value of good 
seed can scarcely be estimated. 

4th. The use of economic plants, better suited to our particular 
soil than those we are at present cultivating, can be made a great 
aid. For example: Our people persistently plant corn and oats 
for their work stock, when a ration of cowpeas and sorghum, equal- 
ly nutritious, could be produced at less than half the expense. We 
feed our stock as we provide food for our families, without regard 
to nutritive value or cost of production. One of the large planters 
of Louisiana saved $31,000.00 in one year by substituting legumin- 
ous crops, with other cheap foods, for com and oats, and the animals 
were equally well nourished. 

5th. In the reform movement commercial fertilizers, judiciously 
used, have an important part. Almost as much damage, however, 
is done by their indiscriminate use as by their entire neglect. 
Properly used, they are a great aid to production. 

6th. The sixth item of reform, and the one from which the 
greatest net gain will be realized, at the least cost, is the use of more 
power and improved machinery upon the farm. A careful inquiry 
into the causes for the farm workers in different states var3ring so 
widely in the values produced will demonstrate that it was mainly 
due to the ratio of horses or mules employed to the number of 
workers upon the farms. In Iowa, where each farm worker pro- 
duces $611.11 annually, exclusive of stock, nearly four horses per 
worker were used. In Vermont, with an earning capacity of 
$327.37, two horses per worker were used, and in South Carolina, 
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where each farm worker produced $144.46, one mule for two labor- 
ers was the average farm power. An analysis of the Southern 
States shows a much smaller use of power on the farm, and, conse- 
quently, less use of good machinery than in the Northern States, and 
a correspondingly lower earning capacity. Where the South Caroli- 
na farmer uses one mule, weighing 800 to 900 pounds, and one man 
to plow, accomplishing less than an acre per day from 3 to 4 inches 
deep, the Iowa farmer uses at least three horses, weighing from 
1,400 to 1,600 pounds each, and plows four acres per day, 6 to 8 
inches deep. He uses five and one-half times the power and accom- 
plishes about eight times the work in a day, if depth of plowing be 
considered. What is true of plowing is equally true of other lines 
of farm work. There has been considerable instruction along the 
line of how to produce larger crops per acre, but they have not 
taught the importance of working more acres in a day. 

This is the key to agricultural reform: More power and better 
machinery on the farm, and more accomplished in a day, heavier 
mules and more of them. Away with the half-a-mule farmer and 
convert the one-mule farmer into a four-mule farmer. What revo- 
lutionized manufacturing in the United States and made us the 
first of productive nations? More power and less hand work. 
What will hold the boys on the farm and multiply the wealth of our 
farmers ? More power end less hand work. 

The next important item in this agricultural uplifting is the 
raising of more farm stock. It is noted that in Iowa the value of 
farm stock annually marketed is $477.00 for each worker, while in 
South Carolina the value is $4.00. The value of stock of all kinds 
per farm in Iowa is $1,214. In South Carolina $134.00; Alabama, 
$162.00; Vermont, $742.69. These amounts represent the total 
live stock, and include teams, cows, swine, etc. 

Comparing South Carolina and Alabama farms with those of 
Vermont and Iowa: 

Resident owners, per cent as.7 38.3 68.5 60.5 

Per cent not owned by residents ... 68 . 3 63 . 7 21.5 49 . 5 

Per cent improved 41.3 41.8 45.0 86.5 

Value of buildings $174.00 $154.00 $1,125.00 $1,053.00 

Value of implem'ts and machinery 43.00 89.00 228.00 253.00 

Fertilizers per farm 29.00 15.50 13.50 .00 

Yield ppracre 4.47 3.93 8.16 7.62 

Sales of live stock, 1899, per farm . 5 . 73 8 . 79 48 . 67 503 . 26 

Number of milch cows per farm ... J 1} 8.6 6J 

Swine 4J 6J 3 43J 

Horses and mules IJ ij 2i 5f 

Hens, including Guinea 12 21 22i 84i 

Value of poultry produced 10.72 10.14 21.90 42.20 

Number of eggs, dozen 63 84i 200 443 
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This array of figures tells a sad story of small earnings, poor 
environment, scant living, and general poverty. Where the value 
of the buildings on the farms in a State averages only $154.00 a 
large per cent, of them must be below this amount. They have 
neither cows, pigs nor sheep. They toil with a horse or mule for 
two or three laborers, with a total annual productive capacity of 
$148.00 gross earnings for each toiler. Where a large per cent, of 
the farms are worked upon the shares, and one-half goes to the pro- 
prietor, it leaves about $74.00 to each toiler for a yearns work. 

It is with intense pain and regret that I call attention to the 
impoverished condition of the average farmer in at least seven of 
the Southern States, a condition entirely unnecessary and easily 
remedied. I have outlined the methods by which this c^n be done, 
and I estimate that there is a possible 800 per cent, increase in the 
productive power of the farm laborers of the average Southern 
States, and I distribute the gain as follows: 100 per cent, to a 
rotation of crops and better tillage; 50 per cent, to better drain- 
dge; 50 per cent, to seed of higher vitality, thorough bred and 
carefully selected ; 50 per cent, to the use of more economic 
plans for feeding stock, and the abundant use of legumes; 200 
per cent, to the use of more and better mules and farm machinery, 
and 200 per cent, to the production of more and better stock. 

This would require that the idle lands be used for stock, and the 
value of grasses and legumes be understood ; that the soil be deep- 
ened, strengthened and made more active by deep plowing, inten- 
sive cultivation and the turning under of green crops. In a word, 
it can be accomplished by the universal practice of good farming. 
But allowing for shortage and failures, my estimate is a gain of 500 
per cent, in ten years, if the proper methods be used for working 
out the reforms. How can it be wrought out? In the same way 
that the revolution in our mechanical industries was accomplished. 
Fifty years since the mechanical industries were hand crafts, slow, 
cumbersome, non-remunerative. The transformation was not made 
by placing books on the value of steam and electricity in the com- 
mon schools, but by building factories all over the country and ab- 
sorbing the business. The machine harnessed to power showed 
that it could do better and cheaper work than done by hand meth- 
ods. Old methods were swept away, and lo! we are leading the 
world in mechanism. The sewing machine, the mower and the 
reaper have come into general use, not by writing books about them, 
but by placing them in the hands of the people for trial. 

There is only one effective way to reach and influence the farm- 
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ing classes, and that is by object lessons. The following is an out- 
line of a successful plan of influencing Southern farmers by object 
lessons: 

1st. The demonstration must be limited at first to two or three 
standard crops, and must include the principal cash crop, a general 
food crop and a well known renovating crop. In the South, cotton, 
corn and cowpeas meet these requirements. Any attempt to intro- 
duce new crops or to try a great variety is wasted energy. The 
farmers know cotton, corn and cowpeas. Now if it can be shown 
that a change of methods or a change of seed will greatly increase 
the crop, the first important step has been taken. They are then 
ready to believe in more; but a failure here is fatal. Even in 
dealing with these plants the instructions must be simple and appeal 
to the farmer^s judgment. Advice should be given along thor- 
oughly tested lines, inclining always to the safe side. 

2d. The demonstration must be simple, and, at first, confined 
to a small area. Two or three acres will give just as good a test 
as a larger tract, and at the commencement the farmer is more like- 
ly to successfully carry out a demonstration on a few acres than 
on his entire farm. When he sees the advantage of the better 
methods he will increase the area as rapidly as possible. Grenerally 
the farmer has neither machinery nor teams to inaugurate the plan 
on a large scale at first. 

3d. The question of successfully interesting the farmers is a 
personal equation. First, they must have some knowledge of the 
men who are managing the movement and make out the instruc- 
tions. Second, the men who act as field agents must be practical 
farmers ; no use in sending a carpenter to tell a tailor how to make 
a coat, even if he is pretty well read up on coats. The tailor won't 
follow. The farmer must be a recognized leader, progressive, in- 
fluential and able to carry public opinion with him. Public opinion 
is brought into harmony and made forceful by the support of the 
press and the co-operation of the best farmers and the leading mer- 
chants and bankers. Generally a committee is organized of three 
of the best progressive farmers and three merchants and bankers of 
standing, who hold monthly meetings at the call of the traveling 
agent, and greatly assist in carrying out the reforms. It is a good 
policy to insist that a small demonstration be taken by the most 
noted dry goods box whittler in the village, if he does any farming ; 
and, if he has a garden, induce him to make a test on a few feet 
or rods square ; if he succeeds, he is one of the best advertising me- 
diums known, and will take more pains to show his success than ten 
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business men. About the poorest co-operator for our purpose is the 
stock man with a very large farm. He has too much to do and does 
not generally give the demonstration personal attention. The intel- 
ligent small farmer is the best co-operator. 

Instructions to agents. Sometimes farmers have peculiar views 
about agriculture. They farm by the moon. Never try to disillu- 
sion them. Let them believe in farming by the moon or the stars, 
if they will faithfully try our methods. It does not pay to waste 
good breath on such matters. Avoid discussing politics or churches. 
Never put on airs. Be a plain man, with an abundance of good 
practical sense. Put your arguments in a sensible, practical way. 
Secure the country village influence and induce the citizens to give 
active aid. When the tide of local opinion has set in favor of bet- 
ter methods of farming it will be found easy to maintain interest. 
In the monthly rounds of inspecting farms, never fail to notify 
eight or ten of the prominent men in advance and have as large a 
company as possible visit the demonstration farm with you. 

This attempt to reconstruct farm methods is not such a single- 
handed contest as might be supposed. There are many aids. 

The State Experiment Stations have done a vast amount of val- 
uable and practical work, and they have issued bulletins fully set- 
ting forth what they have done. They are great helps. 

There are many farmers who are well informed on agricultural 
subjects; they have been well educated; they are intelligent, pro- 
gressive and thrifty; but they are widely scattered and not suffi- 
ciently aggressive for the public good. They must be sought out, 
organized, and their influence used to the limit. It simply requires 
leadership. 

There are other helpers. Convince the owners of farms who 
reside in town that there is a way to get more rent ; drive home the 
thought to the merchant that low earning capacity limits purchas- 
ing power, circumscribes trade, and casts the constant shadow of 
uncertainty upon the day of settlement; awaken the banker to the 
fact that it is unwise to loan to men who farm the best land on a 
fourth of a possible crop, and poor lands on a tenth ; it is banking 
on unthrift and discounting doubtful paper with poverty endorse- 
ment; convince and arouse this land proprietor, this merchant and 
this banker, and they will not only give their influence, but will 
insist that all their tenants adopt the new methods. Country papers 
want something to talk about and they will open their columns to 
the gospel of agriculture. 

After the first vear there will be no trouble. The farmers wl\o 
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try the new system and succeed find that their success has made 
them noted; tiieir neighbors attribute it to the seed they used, in- 
stead of the hard work they did, and they are offered double price 
for all their seed. This has been the result in almost every case. 
They sell their cotton seed and seed corn at two and three times 
the ordinary price, and from weak advocates they become strong, 
zealous and aggressive. The most influential friend of the new 
dispensation in agriculture is the boll weevil. It is amazing with 
what tenacity men who have been trained to depend upon cotton as 
a cash crop adhere to it and refuse to believe that there is a value 
in anjrthing else the soil can produce. When lands have been worn 
until they do not raise a paying crop of cotton, the true Southern 
farmer ^sells his farm for what he can get and moves on to a virgin 
tract. This has been the policy in the South for two hundred 
years. 

As an illustration of how this revolution in agriculture is aided 
by influences we have namod : Last winter the Tyler, Texas, Board 
of Trade issued a bulletin to the farmers of Smith county and 
Northeastern Texas, strongly urging the farmers to adopt our co- 
operative methods. One letter in this bulletin to the farmers put 
the case thus: ^^You have given your way of raising cotton and 
corn a fair test — the test of years — and it has proven a failure. 
You are raising five to ten bushels of nubbins per acre instead of 
twenty to fifty bushels of good corn. You are producing one-eighth 
of a bale of inferior cotton per acre, instead of one-half to one bale 
of the fleecy staple. Won^t you now try the government plan of 
raising cotton for the year 1906, if only as an experiment ?^^ 

If you will do precisely according to its directions (which are 
here given) and do not find it an improvement over the old — as 
judged by the result — ^then I shall not advise you to pursue it 
farther. But I know it will give you a larger yield than the present 
methods, for I have seen it proven. In 1898 I traveled for hun- 
dreds of miles through the boll weevil districts of southern Texas. 
The weevil had been there for several years. I saw hundreds of 
farms lying out ; I saw a wretched people facing starvation ; I saw 
whole towns deserted ; I saw hundreds of farmers walk up and draw 
government rations, which were given to them to keep them from 
want. Their rich lands dropped in price from forty dollars to 
five dollars per acre. The government did not stop with giving out 
food to those in distress. Its department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington put its experts to work to find out ways of checking this 
pest. I am glad to say that Smith county is going to have five 
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demonstration farms this year, located in different parts of the 
county, so that every farmer who will take the trouble to go and 
look may see for himself what can be done in raising cotton and 
corn with new seed and by improved methods. 

The pages of this bulletin abound in statistics showing the value 
of better tillage. One farmer followed the instructions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and made seven large bales from twelve 
acres, and his neighbor followed the old plan and made two bales 
on fifteen acres. One writer states: ^^But there is no sense in 
our farmers going through with what the farmers south of us did. 
We should profit by their experience. Where will you find the most 
cotton raised this year (1905) ? Why, right down in south Texas, 
where a few years ago I saw the farms deserted. They finally took 
the governments advice because they had to and they are now rais- 
ing one-half to one bale per acre, and the boll weevil just as thick 
as they ever were.'^ Can agricultural conditions be changed by 
simply talking? No. By demonstration? Yes. 

Human society in its organization presents this peculiar phase: 
some of the primary groups appear to be attached to no system of 
influence, and, hence, cannot be reached influentially except by 
direct contact. Eural society in the south is largely upon this plan. 
There is a public opinion emanating from and moulded by the lim- 
ited number in the canton, but rarely reached or moved by the 
larger public opinion of the state or the nation, and then only by 
personal contact. The general viewpoint is one of doubt and sus- 
picion. If, however, one of their number can be induced to plant a 
trial field, all will watch it closely, and if he succeeds, the people 
will at once swing from a stubborn doubt to an unreasoning faith, 
and they become the most zealous of converts. After you have 
proven your work for two or three seasons some way it is noised 
abroad among these people, and they are ready to accept at the first 
opportunity. 

Last December I located a demonstration farm in Central Texas 
where there was a colony of eighty families of poor, white farmers 
from South Carolina and Georgia. Conditions were as unpropi- 
tious as could often be found. Every farmer as far as I could learn, 
wanted to sell out. The overseer of our demonstration farm com- 
menced to put it in order and plant the crops. Nothing was said. 
Special effort was made not to tell our plans, and let curiosity have 
full scope. Last week I visited that farm and the overseer said 
"Can't you come and talk to these people some time ? If they knew 
you were here to-night, this yard (and it was large) would not hold 
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the farmers that would come out to see you and hear you talk about 
farming/^ Within these limited circles is considerable local rivalry. 
If John Smith takes a Department demonstration, Sam Jones 
thinks he can beat it, and quietly informs his neighbors that h<! 
intends to do so. Others join in the competition. Finally the whole 
neighborhood is arrayed on one side or the other, with the result 
that all produce better crops. It is an easy proposition to enlist the 
masses in the army of reform, if wisely managed; but impossible, i£ 
undertaken along the lines usually pursued. Frequently the first 
farmer in a community where a demonstration is to be made, is 
secured by furnishing some improved seed and showing how to plant 
and work it so as to maintain its vigor and enable him to sell seed 
to his neighbors. With success in his first trial he becomes an 
earnest advocate of the co-operative plan. Thus the influences 
gather force and soon the reform has attained mighty proportions 
and a state has been revolutionized. 

In the main, the average farmer receives our work kindly and 
adopts it readily. There are some sections that object to our efforts 
to make the average farmer independent, fearing he will soon have 
farms of his own. These want poor whites and more of them. 
Such conditions are mainly confined to the Delta islands. Over 
there time will change public opinion in regard to our system, for 
the boll weevil will appear, profits will vanish, and new conditions 
must be accepted. 

The question may arise, "How can such large territories be suc- 
cessfully handled and be held under control by the central oflBce?'' 
Easily. While there are thousands of farms they are all classified 
under a few general divisions, depending upon the nature, me- 
chanical conditions, and relative exhaustion of the soil, the temper- 
ature, rainfall, and standard crops to be planted. With these care- 
fully booked, it is comparatively easy to give instructions that are 
applicable. The field work is managed by traveling agents, who 
make daily reports. In the central oflBce it is the work of one man 
to attend to the business and correspondence. There is a large 
amount of personality about the work. The central office must keep 
in touch with each co-operator and impress him with a personal in- 
terest in his success. This is done by monthly letters to each, with 
instructions or inquir3^ The records of the office show the condi- 
tion and progress of every farm. 

I have outlined the cause for the low average condition of agri- 
culture in the south, and the remedy that has been effective. 

It is a peculiarity of our humanity that there is an undercurrent 
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of belief, nebulous but assured, that somehow the people will be 
helped. Some have turned the eye of hope to religion, as the saving 
power that will change conditions and bring relief. Some look 
expectantly towards universal education, and assume that knowl- 
edge will accomplish all things, will build fences, plow the soil and 
insure the harvest, while the husbandman lies in the shade and 
builds his dream castles. Others have placed great faith in science. 
Science loudly boasted its power to unfold the mysteries of the soil ; 
it grandly pointed to the water, the atmosphere and the sunbeams 
and claimed the power to harness these to the chariot of agriculture, 
and bring to the earth a wealth of production, fabulous and incon- 
ceivable; but science in its relation to agriculture has, as yet, been 
mainly a beautiful dream and a gilded vision. So far as the masses 
are concerned, it is a failure of application and not of merit. Relief 
came, but in a way never anticipated by the people. The people 
expected relief by some miracle of finance, a relief without toil, the 
bounty of the nation or the gift of God. But when told that per- 
manent help could only come by human effort, that they must work 
out their own salvation, just as prosperity, liberty and civilization 
can never be donated to anyone, but must be wrought out, fought 
out and lived out, till they are part of the being of the people who 
possess them, they were amazed. 

In January, 1904, I went to Texas to take charge of the cam- 
paign against the boll weevil. I called a meeting of prominent men 
to discuss the situation; upon explaining the plan of the Depart- 
ment, every face showed astonishment, one bolder than the rest 
explained his views thus : "Do you mean to tell us that you have 
come empty handed to Texas to relieve the distress of our people, 
and restore confidence, and that you know of no way of destroying 
the boll weevil? And further, that you furnish no seed nor ferti- 
lizers, and do you intend to tell our people, ^Your remedy is to get 
out and hustle,^ if this be true, we are to receive one of the greatest 
of disappointments." I explained our plan. That people were 
rarely benefitted by gifts ; that our system of tillage insured a crop, 
that while they were waiting for the Government to give them a few 
thousand, they could increase their income twenty-five to thirty 
millions, add to their manhood and become independent. 

They accepted the explanation and heroically followed our in- 
structions; they won. In the fall of 1904 the farmers of the boll 
weevil districts of Texas found themselves better off, than for many 
years; fewer debts, and more money in the bank. 

This demonstration was no new theory with me. We used it in 
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Iowa from 1870 to 1880 when that state was transformed from a 
wheat growing to a stock producing commonwealth. 

In 1886 a movement was made to settle a tract of land in South- 
western Louisiana, as large as the State of Connecticut with sturdy 
immigrants from the Northwestern states. Thousands of circulars 
were issued and hundreds of prospective settlers came. The natives 
of the country were stock men. They were not farmers, and with- 
out exception they did not believe those lands were productive, or 
could be made so, and they took pains to tell this to every inquirer. 

The immigrants supposed, of course, that the natives knew, and 
we suddenly found that settlement was impossible. I recall a car- 
load that cost me considerable trouble to secure. They arrived in 
the afternoon, heard the natives talk and left before I could see them 
in the morning. In this emergency we resorted to demonstration. 
By making large concessions, a thrifty and energetic western farmer 
was located in nearly every township, under an agreement to do his 
best. As soon as they were fairly established, and able to prove 
anything, immigrants were taken to their homes where they could 
see things. From that time our immigration movement was a com- 
plete success, and today twenty-five thousand settlers are ready to 
tell you that it is the most prosperous portion of the South. We 
then learnd the philosophy and the power of agricultural demon- 
tration. Many of the poor Acadian natives, who had not tilled the 
soil, had never attended school and could not speak a word of 
English, were converted by demonstration and are today wealthy 
farmers. More than 1,000 farmers are depositors in the banks of 
Lake Charles, La. Of this number over 600 are natives and some 
are accounted among the best farmers and the most wealthy citizens 
of our section. Such are the possibilities of demonstration. 

We have located the disease and found the remedy. Shall we 
apply it ? We shall if wc fully realize what this evolution in agri- 
culture signifies to the individual and to the nation. In the South 
Atlantic and the South Central states, there are eleven that border 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, adding Arkansas, and we 
have twelve states which contain about one fourth of the population 
of the United States. The gross products of the farms in these 
twelve states amount to slightly over one billion annually. If this 
could be increased two fold it would pay the national debt and all 
the expenses of the Federal Government in one year. Our whole 
civilization would respond to the influence, as if touched by the 
prophet's rod. Better homes, highways, clothing, schools, churches 
and means of communication — a general uplifting, such as could 
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not occur without it. How are these things to be procured without 
such reform? By reading about it? By better schools? By more 
taxation? It is impossible to raise much revenue by doubling the 
assessment of a cipher or depending upon the voluntary contribu- 
tions of poverty. The widow's mite went a long way in intention; 
but fell infinitely short in actual cash. From a national standpoint 
it is our patriotic duty to carry out these reforms. The defense of a 
nation, as well as its commerce, is a problem of vast equipment. 
The ocean and the commerce of the world belong to four nations, 
simply because there are only four nations with sufficient wealth 
to build and maintain vast navies. War has become a problem of 
finance. The wars of the future must largely become economic 
wars, and the invading force will be an army of industry. The 
nation of the greatest and the most economic production will win. 
But to-day I am not viewing this campaign for increased produc- 
tion in the country from the national standpoint. I am thinking 
of the people, of rose covered cottages in the country, of the strong, 
glad father and his contented, cheerful wife, of the whistling boy 
and the dancing girl, with school-books under their arms, so that 
knowledge may soak into them as they go. I am thinking of the 
orchards and the vineyards, of the flocks and the herds, of the 
waving woodlands, of the hills carpeted with luxuriant verdure and 
the valley inviting to the golden harvest. What can bring these 
transformations to the South — ^greater earning capacity of the 
people? 

I realize that to accomplish all of this the domain of knowledge 
must be broadened, soils must be deepened, aerated and fertilized, 
excessive moisture removed and protracted drouths obviated, so 
that the harvest may be luxuriant and reliable. In conjunction 
with greater production must go greater economy. In the wast^ of 
the farm are fortunes for the farmer. If the insects and harmful 
seeds could be converted into poultry and eggs; if the unused 
grasses could be transformed into beef, mutton and wool; if the 
waste of the forest could add its contribution to the general good; 
if the apple, the peach, the pear, the plum, the cherry and the grape 
could be substituted for the briar patches, the roadside thickets and 
the worthless brush, covering millions of acres, it would be the 
inauguration of an era of reform worthy of a great people. 

For this greatest of economic reforms Congress has allowed 
$40,000 per annum — about $60.00 per county, or three cents for 
each farm in the territory assigned me. We are annually expend- 
ing about seven hundred millions in the United States for the 
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benefit of the nation, or nearly nine dollars per capita. For this 
industrial reform in the country, the sum granted divided by the 
population amounts to one dollar for two thousand people. Even 
that sum has increased the wealth of the nation more than fiity 
millions in two years and the work is going forward. 

The time is opportune for this great work. Friends will rise up 
to aid it. Providence, destiny cannot be thwarted. The revolution 
must continue until the problems of poverty are solved, the measure 
of human happiness full and the reproach that has hung over our 
rural domain, by reason of unthrif t, ignorance and poverty shall be 
wiped out and America shall possess a yeomanry worthy of a great 
nation. In advocating a campaign of demonstration for increasing 
the earning power of the people on the farms, I would not detract 
from any line of spiritual or intellectual uplifting. Churches must 
be established, schools and colleges maintained, science taught and 
country betterments promoted, but they must keep step with in- 
creasing productive power. I am simply calling in question the 
possibility of obtaining all these grand results of a high civilization 
without any money to pay the cost and without earning power to 
sustain them. 



FRIDAY EVENING. 



President Ogden in the Chair. 

The Conference was called to order at 8 :30 o'clock. 
Supt. J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominattions, made the following report : 

Mr. Chairman: The Committee met last night and, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the present President has been, is now, and 
must continue to be, in his own apt phrase, "the spiritual dynamo'' 
of this great Conference, the Committee unanimously recommend 
his re-election. That unanimous applause is sufBcient to convince 
him that in this at least the Committee is wise and not otherwise. 
In consideration of faithful services and of peculiar fitness for their 
oifices, the Committee also unanimously recommend the re-election 
of all the present officers. The officers as now existing are Robert 
C. Ogden, President; Charles B. Aycock, of North Carolina., Vice 
President; B. J .Baldwin, of Alabama, Secretary; William A^ 
Blair, of North Carolina, Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) J. Y. JOYNER, 

E. C. BRANSON. 

W. H. HAND. 

A. J. MONTAGUE. 

W. J. SCHIEPPELIN, 

Every member of the Committee was present, and this is a unani- 
mous report. 

The acceptance of the report was put upon its passage and car- 
ried. The nominations being duly seconded, the election was held 
and the officers were elected as named. 

President Ogden: There is no need for any waste of lan- 
guage over this occasion. The people who have been at this Confer- 
ence know my attitude, and know that it was my firm intention to 
retire from this office at Columbia last year, and that I remained be- 
cause of the mandate of wiser men than I am who felt that my par- 
ticular piece of work was not quite done. We waste no words over 
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it. I would be glad to retire. I feel almost as though I had a right 
from length of service and increase of years to be put upon the re- 
tired list. We will say nothing more about that. I thank you for 
your confidence; and I will try to work in the future with my asso- 
ciates for a larger and even better life of this Conference. 

The Chairman then announced that the next business in order 
was the hearing from any one who desired to present an invitation 
to the Conference for the next year's meeting. He thereupon read a 
telegram from Mr. C. Brooks Johnson, chairman of the board of 
governors of the Jamestown Exposition Company, inviting the 
Conference to hold its meeting in 1907 in Norfolk, Va. The Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., was then introduced to 
the audience. 

Joseph H. Twichell: So the question of the next place 
of meeting is up. If I could have my wish, as I am filled with it 
at the present moment, and were I sure of an invitation to attend 
the next Conference, I should hope it would be in Lexington, Ky. 
I have never felt more at home in my life, away from home, than I 
have done since I came to this city and partook of its gracious and 
graceful hospitalities. But since that may not be, I hope you will 
not be too much startled when I say that I am authorized and com- 
missioned to invite this Conference for Education in the South to 
meet next year in my city, Hartford, Conn. The accepted 
name of the Conference for Education in the South is more or 
less of a misnomer. It is devoted to an interest that is universal 
throughout the country, and that everywhere needs to be promoted. 
I never knew a Northern man to come back from it that he was not 
anew inspired with ambition for the promotion of that educational 
interest at home. And there are wide r^ons of the North in which 
that interest is largely neglected and in which it greatly requires 
to be better attended to than it is. So that it is for our benefit at 
the North that we would like to have this Conferaice meet with us, 
to renew our sense of the incomparable, the vital value of this great 
interest, of popular education. There is another thing. Incidental- 
ly to the consideration of the grand subject that occupies its first 
attention, this Conference has, I perceive, effected good things in 
the way of drawing the sjonpathies of people of different sections of 
our country together. I perceive that it has had the effect upon all 
of my friends who have attended it to bring them home with a new 
liking for the Southern people. And I should hope that if you 
Southern people would come to a Conference for Education amongst 
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lis yon would like us better. You say that yon have been misunder- 
stood; we say we have been misunderstood. I think the tendency 
of this Conference is to lead us to feel that we can call it even, and 
to start out on a new understanding. Nothing cures misunder- 
standings like understandings; and there are no understandings 
that go so deep to establish harmony as those arising in the atmos- 
phere of the consideration of those great questions of patriotism, 
public welfare, and the advancement of humanity that here en- 
gage us. 

Hartford, Connecticut, is in New England, the Yankee country, 
and we would like you to come there and see us on our native soil. 
I heard of a young man, a Southern young man, saying a while ago, 

that all through his boyhood he supposed *^ Yankee" was 

one word. We Yankees have not been spoiled hitherto by blandish- 
ments of flattery from the outside. Our defects and faults have 
been very faithfully and continuously pointed out to us, and I trust 
the chastening resulting therefrom has been sanctified to us. But 
they say things about you, too, about Kentucky. I heard a short time 
since of a Northern man who, on being introduced to a Kentuckian, 
said to him, with rather doubtful taste, ^TTour State has the reputa- 
tion of being a rather bibulous community." To which the colonel 
replied, ^TBibulous? Yes, sir; we deserve that reputation; there is 
no State in the Union where the sacred scriptures are more hon- 
ored." And in going out to one of your great stock farms yesterday 
I remembered another thing that I had heard. A member of Con- 
gress, I think it was, from Kentucky, met a brother member with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy and remarked that his counte- 
nance wore the aspect of sadness and depression. Said he, **What 
ails you?" He said, ''1 have had bad news." '"What, pray?" 
'TVell," he said, ^Tjongfellow is dead." To which the Kentuckian 
replied, 'T7ell, sir, my State will join yours in mounring; that 
name was known from one end of Kentucky to the other; that is 
one of the best horses ever bred in our state." Connecticut is a 
little State, a decidedly pin-feathered State. It has no great 
mineral or agricultural resources, but we who lived there and were 
bom there love it. We manufacture Coitus revolvers and Winches- 
ter rifles there, so you have relations to us here in Kentucky. And 
some of your products get our way, too. But we have other 
thoughts. You observed the other night when what the old woman 
called '*a benevolent but sometimes unscrupulous providence" in- 
terrupted our meeting by that thunder storm sent upon us, that 
when the lady who presided at the piano had the excellent taste to 
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strike up "Old Kentucky home/' all we Yankees knew it; we have 
known it from the cradle. The minute coming hither I crossed the 
line into Kentucky I felt myself in the State of Henry Clay. One 
of the earliest things I remember in life was my father's grief over 
the defeat of Henry Clay when he ran for the Presidency. But 
Hartford — ^well, that is the Charter Oak city. 

When a very distinguished person visited that city some yeart* 
ago, he was introduced to the public in a great mass meeting by our 
fellow citizen, Mark Twain, who said, "Observe the beauty and glory 
of this city. See our dwellings, all built of the Charter Oak !" 

You are invited to New England, I repeat. It has been said, and 
truly, that the educational interest had an early and a good start in 
New England. It did. New England was the place out of which 
came school teachers in the old times, an army of them, that spread 
all over the coimtry and did their work. When John Eandolph of 
Eoanoke in his day, a hundred years ago, walking with our Senator 
Tracy from Connecticut on Pennsylvania avenue in Washington, 
saw a drove of mules being driven down the avenue, he said, "Tracy, 
there goes a lot of your constituents." "Yes," said Tracy, "they 
are going to teach school to your constituents." It is true 
that, owing to special circumstances and the character of those 
that settled our Yankee country, education did get early attention 
there. They planted schools, our forefathers did, with the first 
planting of their crops. The late Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Hughes, who would not be suspected of any partiality towards us, 
said in a lecture which he delivered in the city of New York a good 
many years ago, this about New England — I committed it to 
memory and I hope I can still repeat: "Next to religion they 
prized education. Had their lot been cast in some pleasant valley 
of the Mississippi," — and he might have said in the Blue Grass 
Paradise of Kentucky, — "they would have planted wheat and edu- 
cated their children. As it was they educated their children, and 
planted whatever might grow and ripen on that scanty soil with 
which capricious nature had tricked off and disguised the granite 
beds beneath. Other colonies would have put some of the people 
to school, they, if I may so express it, let down the school to all the 
people, not doubting but by so doing the school and people would 
rise of themselves." 

That is true, but we have there on hand with us now a new situa- 
tion. You speak of your problem at the South ; we have a problem 
at the North ; and it is a very serious one. Like your problem it is 
to be solved by education only, under the blessing of God. What 
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our situation is may be suggested by this thing I have heard stated, 
that in the city of Boston, which is the Jerusalem of our Yankee 
tribes, no descendant of the Puritans can hopefully aspire to any 
elective oflBce whatsoever except that of deacon in the church of his 
fathers. And it will be indicated likewise by another thing 
that I have been told. A gentleman in the vicinity of Boston trav- 
-eling in the train had for his seatmate a young man whom he 
looked at and whose looks he liked. He judged him to be an 
Italian. By and by he spoke to him, and found he was an Italian. 
He asked him how long he had been in this country. He found 
him remarkably intelligent; was much pleased with him, and when, 
by and by, they were separating, he said to him, ^^My dear fellow, 
I am interested in you. I want to keep track of you, and I shall 
be obliged if you will tell me your name.^^ To which the yoimg 
man answered, ^^t is Pat Murphy.^^ ^Tat Murphy I I thought you 
said you were an Italian \" ^T am.^' "Why, how came you to be 
called Pat Murphy?" 'TE took the name.'' 'T\^y did you take that 
name?'' "Because I wanted people to think I was an American." 
We have in the North an immense mass of foreigners amongst 
us, foreign children, ignorant born of ignorance, generations 
of this ignorance behind them, and our only way of deliverance 
from the peril which they constitute is education, is enlightenment. 
I wish that Dr. Mclver's address could be delivered in every town 
and city of New England. Those are the ideas that need to be re- 
vived in the hearts of our people, namely, that we are all in one 
boat, those more privileged, with those less privileged, those more 
favored, with those less favored. What it becomes us to do in New 
England is to take the children that have come to us in uncounted 
multitude and make it our interest to lead them into the light of 
intelligence. And, therefore, I, as a New Englander, want to have 
such addresses as we heard yesterday from those Southern Public 
School Superintendents, or their representatives, and from those 
royal women who spoke to us, heard up there. They will, indeed, 
be heard at a distance, but it would be a great thing to see them 
^^close to," and to hear their voices. The good that it has done for 
me it would do for multitudes of my people. I thought, as I lis- 
tened to them, of Henry Barnard, the great educator — ^the man, I 
•suppose, to whom public school education owes more in this country 
than to any other individual. He was bom in Hartford and spent 
the last years of his life there. It was said of him, ^Tie kindled no 
oamp fires, but many beacon fires were kindled to guide humanity 
toward the light of liberty and knowledge." Now, Miss Berry — ^I 
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tell you she's a beacon fire kindler — ^I and all of those speakers 
whom we heard yesterday are such, beacon fire kindlers leading 
humanity toward the light of liberty and knowledge; and we desire 
to have those testimonies made, those stories told, so moving to 
the heart, amongst us. I would like to go on the whole forenoon; 
but I have one more thing to say. There was an American Dutch- 
man who was promoted to the bench of some court, I don't know 
what; and a case came before him, his first case. The counsel for 
the plaintiflE made his argument. The counsel for the defendant 
began, whereupon the justice or the judge stopped him, saying, 
'T wants not to hear dose things. Thjey confuses my mind.'' Now, 
there will be other invitations, you have heard one; there will be 
others. I hope that the Business Committee will pay no attention 
to them, that they will not confuse their minds with the claims of 
other places, but come to Hartford, Connecticut, and meet with us. 
The formal invitations from His Excellency, the Governor, and 
His Honor, the Mayor, are in the hands of my friend and parish- 
ioner. Dr. E. K. Mitchell, an eminent professor in one of our 
theological seminaries, who will now present them; and, if I have 
taken away his time, he will have to forgive me as he has had to do 
many times in the past. 

Dr. E. K. Mitchell, professor in the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, seconded the invitation of Mr. Twichell, as follows : 

E. K. Mitchell: It is impossible for me to enhance the cor- 
diality of the invitation which you have just received, and I need 
not even say that it comes with full authority. Mr. Twichell has 
earned the right by forty years of service in one church in Hart- 
ford to speak for the city, and his invitation therefore comes 
from the heart of Hartford. But he speaks not without knowl- 
edge, and yet not with full knowledge. He does not actually 
know what I hold in my hand, except from what he gathered from 
a single remark that I made to him regarding these papers. I 
say he does not know everything, though he sometimes on a Sab- 
bath day seems to give the impression that he does know it all. 
He reminds me of a story that I recently heard of a Balti- 
more gentleman who had a colored coachman, and one morning 
he observed that the coachman had injured his hand quite badly^ 
and he said to him, "Sam, you must go at once and have that 
attended to. I insist upon it." The next morning he saw Sam, 
and he said: "Sam, did you go to a doctor and have that hand 
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attended to?" And Sam said, rather hesitatingly, 'TTes/' '"What 
doctor did you go to?'^ He said, ^T went to a horse doctor/' 
*^ell, what did you go to a horse doctor for?" '^Because," he 
said, "I just tells you : You go to one of them ordinary doctors, 
and he asks you what the matter is, and how do you feel, where 
does it hurt you, and you tell him everything. Now, a horse can't 
talk, and a horse doctor he just has to know something." So Mr. 
Twichell knows something, but he doesn't know ever3rthing. The 
basis of Mr. Twichell's invitation, which was given so delightfully 
and graciously, and with his innate humor — and I think tho 
audience begins to appreciate the fact that he has been the pastor 
of Mark Twain, and you know now where Mark Twain got his 
humor. Here are the letters that I have to present to you. 

(The letters were from the Governor of Connecticut and tl\e 
Mayor of Hartford). 

I hold three other invitations which I will not read, and I could 
have multiplied these ten-fold from the different institutions and 
organizations in Hartford. One of these comes from the Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, another from the President of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, with which I am connected, and a third 
comes from the Hartford Board of Trade, and others would have 
been extended if I had asked for them. Now, I will not continue 
the remarks of Mr. Twichell; but I want to endorse every word 
he has said, and to assure you that should you come to Hartford 
you will have a royal welcome. We of the North who have been 
coming South for the past nine years desire exceedingly that we 
may have the opportunity of returning to you something of the 
whole-souled hospitality which you have shown us. And, if you 
will come to us, I am sure you will feel that the warmth of the 
heart of the Northerner is equalled only by the warmth of 
the heart of the Southerner. We shall bid you all a cordial wel- 
come, and assure you in advance that you will return home mis- 
sionaries of good will from the North to the South. 

The Chairman : On behalf of the Conference, I desire to ex- 
press to Mr. Twichell and to Dr. Knox Mitchell our great appre- 
ication of this invitation, and to say, at this time, that it will be 
refen*ed to the Executive Committee yet to be appointed. I hold 
in my hand an invitation from the Board of Trade of Nashville, 
Tennessee, presented through Professor Wickliffe Eose, Dean of 
the Faculty of Peabody College at Nashville, and Dr. Frederick 
W. Moore, Dean of the Academic Department of Vanderbilt TJni- 
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versity. We shall have to limit all words upon this subject to a 
very great • brevity, but Professor Brown Ayres, with that won- 
derful Christian spirit which pervades the institutions of learning 
in the State of Tennessee — there is an East Tennessee and West 
Tennessee, and between the two is the intermediate State, and 
when persons from one part of Tennessee say a good word for 
another part of Tennessee, it indicates the progress of education, 
a kind of education that was so manifested in this audience when 
the blank line in the word to which Dr. Twichell referred was so 
thoroughly understood, even by the ladies — ^just as an illustration 
of this culture and accord. Dr. Brown Ayres will say a word in 
behalf of Nashville. 

Brown Ayres: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When 
I returned to Tennessee, a little less than tv^o years ago, to accept 
the position of President of the University of Tennessee, I really 
had borne in on me for the first time, though a native of the 
State, that Tennessee, like Gaul, was divided into three parts. But 
I have a little trick that I use occasionally in arguing for the 
work of the University which I think may be appropriately stated 
to you now. I say: I was born myself in West Tennessee, my 
maternal ancestry for generations lived in Middle Tennessee, and 
now I am working in East Tennessee for the educational up- 
building of the whole State. I think, therefore, in the same spirit 
which I have tried to display in that statement, that I can with 
propriety speak in a sense for all parts of Tennessee in connection 
with this invitation from the Board of Trade of Nashville. 

The only hesitancy I have in giving endorsement to that in- 
vitation is that I had hoped that sometime in the future, as soon 
as conditions could be made propitious, we would have been 
able to invite this Conference to meet at Knoxville, at the place 
where is situated the institution which I believe to be the dynamo 
that is directing the wonderful educational awakening which is 
taking place now in our State. But Tennessee is one State, in 
spite of the efforts 'of nature and of men, to make it three. In 
behalf, therefore, of the people of that State, of the educational 
people, of the teachers, and of the business men, who, with the 
teachers, are alive to this question of education, I heartily endorse 
the invitation of that remarkably active and patriotic body, the 
Board of Trade of Nashville, as seconded by these distinguished 
gentlemen. Professor Eose and Professor Moore. 

Tennessee is now in a position that is critical. There is to b* 
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no turning back in its educational development; but anything 
that is done at this particular time to assist the efforts of the 
educators that are working there with such real consecration will 
be of the greatest possible assistance to the educational work of 
the State. I sympathize deeply with the gentlemen of New Eng- 
land who have spoken in regard to the terrible problems that beset 
them there, educationally and otherwise, but I confess that I feel 
that if this Conference is to be a Conference for Education in the 
South, as its title indicates, there is no way that it can do its 
work so well as by meeting in the South. By contact with the 
Southern people, and by the contact of the Southern people with 
the noble men who are directing this movement, and whose sym- 
pathetic interest in our conditions have made possible this move- 
ment, there will come about a better mutual understanding than 
can be reached in any other way. Without prolonging my remarks, 
therefore, I wish to emphasize strongly the fact that every educa- 
tional man worthy of the name in the State of Tennessee, and 
every enterprising business man in the State of Tennessee, will 
welcome the coming of this Conference to any point in that State; 
and of the points — Knoxville excepted — that it would be suitable 
for the Conference to come to, I know of none more appropriate 
than our Capital City, Nashville. In behalf, therefore, of all the 
people of Tennessee, I heartily endorse this invitaition, and hope 
that the Conference may see fit to accept it. 

To these invitations a fourth was added by the Hon. William 
H. Maxwell of New York, as follows : 

William Henry Maxwell: Mr. President: I believe I see 
the force of what President Ayres said a moment ago, that it is 
well for the Conference to meet in the South; but, in the fullness 
of my heart, in the gratitude I feel toward the people of Lexing- 
ton, in the joy that I experience in your glorious conflict with the 
powers of ignorance, I feel that I must invite this Conference to 
come to the City of New York. I am not commissioned by the 
Mayor and Common Council, I am not commissioned even by the 
Board of Education, but I can make good what I say. The four- 
teen thousand teachers in the public schools of New York invite 
the Conference for Education in the South to meet next spring in 
New York City. I am not going, however, to make any extended 
remarks. In the first place, you have not the time to listen to 
them, and in the second place, New York City does not ne^^l 
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any long speeches to set forth its merits as a meeting place. I 
simply invite you on behalf of the public school teachers of New 
York City to hold your next Conference there. 



After tbe adjoamment of the Conference the President received at his 
office tiie following letter tendering an invitation for the Conference to hold 
its next annual meeting at Memphis. 



May 31, 1906. 



NlNElTCENTH CeNTUBY ClUB, 

Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 54 William 8t,, New York: 

Deab Sib : The Nineteenth Century Cluh desires to invite the Conference 
for Education in the South to hold its next meeting in Memphis. Our city is 
one of the most prosperous in the South in a material way, and your meeting 
would be of great benefit and inspiration in the cause of higher education. 
The Nineteenth Century Club is the leading woman's club of the South, with 
membership of two hundred and fifty, owning its own club houses and, of 
course, vitally interested in higher education. We are joined in this invita- 
tion by the following organizations : 

Nelle Halliburton, 
Corresponding Secretary Nineteenth Century Club. 

Mbs. Thos. M. Scbugqs, 
Chairman Department of Edncation, Nineteendi Century Club. 
I heartily concur in this invitation. 

Thos. F. Gailob, 

Bisjhop of the Diocese of Tennessee. 

James H. Malone, 

Mayor of Memphis. 

Memphis Mebchants* Exchange, 

By W. P. Battle, President. 

I enthusiastically endorse this invitation. 

Elizabeth Messick, 
County Superintendent and Secretary County High School Board. 

Geobge B. Malone, 

President Board of Education. 

Seymoub a. Myndebs, 

(State Superintendent. 

Business Men*s Club of Memphis, 
By J. S. Warren, Secretary. 

Memphis Fbeight Bubeau, 

By J. A. Groodwin, President. 

Memphis Industbial League, 

J. P. Peters, Commissioner. 
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The Chairman introduced Hon. Edgar H. Mark, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in the City of Louisville, who read the 
following paper : 

HOW TO APPOED CITY CHILDEEN THE ADVANTAGES 
OP A COUNTRY ENVIEONMENT. 

Edgar H. Mark. 

Dr. Payne, formerly of Peabody Normal College, said in his 
introduction to his translation of Eousseau's Emile, that the three 
books deserving pre-eminence in the list of educational classics 
were Plato^s Republic, Rousseau's Emile and Spencer's Education, 
and if the list were reduced to one book, Eousseau's Emile would 
be designated as the greatest educational classic in the world. This 
work was written by Rousseau as a protest against the artificial 
in education and as a plea for the substitution of the natural 
for it. 

"He had a grievance that weighed heavily on his mind ; the old 
order in education seemed to him an iniquity, the abolition of 
which seemed to justify the extremest measures. If the author is 
given to exaggeration and overstatement these may be overlooked 
or considered as elements of the reformer's art.'' Rousseau was 
the advocate of the Natural in Education, and that the teacher in 
his method should follow Nature. While he was never clear as to 
what he meant by Nature, and all his translators and commen- 
tators have been unable to give any definiteness to his use of this 
term, yet one sentence in his work would seem to indicate clearly 
that he did not include cities in his application of. the term, for 
he says, "Cities are the graves of the human species." However, 
one thing is certain and that is, that no other man at any time 
has given so great an impulse to education as was given by Rous- 
seau's Emile. 

In the language of Dr. Harris, it has made educators recognize 
the sacredness of childhood. It has been said of Voltaire "that he 
wrote what others were thinking, but of Rousseau that he gave 
the most perfect expression of what others were feeling. Voltaire 
made popular the genius and authority of reason, but Rousseau 
developed a new faith in man in order that he might work out a 
new idea in life, infuse a new spirit into society, and re-establisb 
a basis for religion in Man's Nature." 

Morley has summed up the difference between the attitude of 
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the period ushered in by the work of Eousseau and of that which 
preceded it, in the following words: "Faith in a divine power, 
devout obedience to its supposed will, hope of ecstatic, unspeakable 
reward, these were the springs of the old movement. Undivided 
love of our fellows, steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast 
search after justice, firm aspiration toward improvement, and gen- 
erous contentment in the hope that others may reap whatever 
reward may be, these are the springs of the new." 

The opening sentence of Emile states the fundamental principle 
which permeates his whole work. ^'Everything is good that comes 
from the hand of the Author of Nature; but everything degener- 
ates in the hands of man." 

Our education comes from three sources: From nature, from 
man, and from things. When the training received from these 
three teachers is not fully harmonized the individual is badly 
educated. Eousseau lived in a period of extreme artificiality, 
and any education for social institutions or custom he held to be 
mere slavery. To use his own expression — "Civilized man is born, 
lives, and dies in a state of slavery ; at his birth he is sewn up in 
swaddling clothes, at his death he is nailed up in a coflBn; so long 
as he preserves the human form he is fettered by different institu- 
tions." The naturalistic influences, as those of Rousseau were 
termed, had a wonderful influence upon educational thought and 
practice, but not in the author^s time. It was left to Herbart, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel to work out more explicitly the idea set 
forth by Eousseau. Of these three, Pestalozzi has left the greatest 
impress on our educational institutions. His "Leonard and Ger- 
trude," tracing the intellectual and moral development of the 
child, was to produce a similar reform in society at large. Pesta- 
lozzi's mission in life was "to work out in detail the methods of 
this education that was to effect the regeneration of society by 
securing for every child that moral and intellectual development 
which was his natural right and inheritance." This in a time when 
all the exigencies required, it was conceived, a system of education 
which was to be for the direct beneflt of the child. All previous 
systems' of education had not considered the needs of the child, 
or had not taken into consideration the duties and responsibilities 
of intelligent citizenship. Then the learning of the cloister, with 
all its severity and rigor, was considered best adapted to life. 
Knowledge from books which were only the vagaries of meta- 
physical dreamers was considered the essential part of a course of 
study for innocent childhood, and I am sorry to say that we are 
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not far removed from this same condition today. But a new day 
has dawned — the school of today is organized, equipped, and main- 
tained for the child. In the rural districts, sparsely settled, it 
has been found necessary to consolidate schools and provide for 
the transportation of children to some point where a school house 
could be constructed and equipped and adequate facilities pro- 
vided for the carrying out of a course of study equal in many 
respects to that of a good city or graded system. 

But in one thing the rural school surpasses the one in the city. 
The rural school is closer to nature, and the boy and girl get knowl- 
edge from first principles. In the city schools the boy and girl live 
in an artificial atmosphere. Everything surrounding them is artifi- 
cial — ^houses, streets, pavements, trees and flowers, to a great extent ; 
society almost wholly so. Nature study is taught from books, in 
many of which the language and descriptions are so untrue as to 
call for a protest from our good old naturalist, John Burroughs. 
Many children, in fact many teachers, in the city are not familiar 
with a single tree or shrub, with but few flowers, birds or insects. 
Housed as these children are in miserable quarters, with no play 
or work ground attached, they are the denizens of filthy streets 
during the day, and of unsanitary sleeping rooms during the night. 
Deprived of all the wholesome influences which surround the 
country child, is it any wonder that many of these denizens of 
the congested districts of our cities become mendicants or crim- 
inals? The city child has two of the three teachers considered 
essential for a good education, namely, men and things, while thc> 
country child has also two — men and nature. But what a difference 
in the influence of men upon the child in the congested district of 
a large city, where vice and crime are so common, and upon the 
child in the country, where both are practically unknown. The 
one is taught to beg, or maybe to steal, and that it is a virtue to 
deceive; while the other is taught that mendicancy is disgraceful, 
deceit dishonorable and thievery a crime. The child of the slum 
breathes both a physical and moral atmosphere tainted with im- 
purity, while the child of the country breathes the purest of air 
and lives in the midst of honor, honesty and truth. 

But many cities are awaking to the necessity of providing for the 
children of the congested districts places where they can have 
a little touch of nature. Interior squares are being purchased and 
converted into public parks, with a certain portion set aside for 
public playgrounds. Where this is done there is hope for an im- 
provement in the mental and moral condition of the children. 
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But in too many instances the children are deprived of the pleas- 
ure and in a great measure of the influence of these breathing 
places by signs which warn them to "Keep off the grass" or "Keep 
on the walks." Brick or gravel walks or spaces, whether in the 
street, park or school yard, are not likely to appeal to the gentler 
or the higher nature of children. In my own city, where nearly 
every school yard is paved with brick, I have not discovered that 
these yards have been conducive to the development of the finer 
sensibilities of the pupils and a growth of love for the beautiful. 
In fact, bricks, whether in street or school yard, are not centers 
from which refining influences emanate. On the other hand, I 
have observed that when these bricks have been torn up and the 
space they covered converted into school gardens, the children 
to whom these gardens were entrusted developed a love for plants 
and a watchful, tender care in their culture. In localities in which 
the children in their homes are deprived of any yard space, and 
have only the paved streets and pavements for playgroimds, the 
love and care for the plants in the school gardens are most pathetic. 

But some ask. How can these children be given as much as 
possible of country environment? Is there not some hope that 
those in charge of the administration of school affairs in our cities 
will think it not alone necessary to construct costly school buildings 
on sites, in many cases as badly located as are those for the worst 
tenement houses, but will consider the site itself of greater im- 
portance than the building? A costly school building on a small 
lot offers but little more inducement for good and productive 
citizenship than does the ordinary factory located under the same 
conditions. Large and costly school buildings will not make the 
best school system, though equipped with all the necessary para- 
phernalia and presided over by earnest men and women as teachers. 
Good natural conditions play as important part in making a good 
school system as buildings, equipment and teachers. Since I have 
been assigned this topic. Professor Jackman of the School of Edu- 
cation, Chicago University, has written an article on this topic, in 
which he has said the things I had in mind to say so much better 
than I can say them, that I have taken the liberty of quoting it in 
part: 

"The public schools should be placed in the forest reserves of 
the city or in the suburbs. The schools of today are trying to grow 
children under conditions never thought of in connection with the 
cultivation of vegetables or the nursing of beasts, and the down- 
town schools where the children are now kept housed up fail to 
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provide the necessary nourishment the pupils need to have in 
order to grow into manhood. 

^^AU difficulties in the way of transportation will be overcome 
by the new system of municipal ownership of street railways, 
which will soon be in vogue in Chicago. Under the new condi- 
tions the children will have car lines of their own with free fare. 
These car lines should radiate toward the city limits, not toward 
the business sections, and since the children will leave for school 
in the morning they will avoid the crowds going to the city, and 
in the evening when the} return home the people will be traveling 
in the opposite direction. 

"Instead of huddling the children into the downtown buildings, 
with scarcely more space than that upon which the structure 
stands, these schools should be established on the outer rim of 
the city in the forest reserve of Chicago, if it shall be acquired; 
if not, then in suburban parts. Each school should have at least 
five acres of ground, about the size of a city block of ground in 
Hyde Park, which would not only insure good light, fresh air, 
and a reasonable freedom from noise, but would also provide 
space for different industries, for various phases of horticulture, 
and for field study. 

"Such surroundings, sanitary and beautiful, would at once 
change the attitude of the children into one of friendliness toward 
all kinds of learning, and it would be possible to open up for them 
many ways of earning an honest livelihood that now are undreamed 
of. With an abimdance of ground it would not be necessary to 
erect buildings with so many stories as is done now, where land is 
expensive. The shops, workrooms and laboratories could be in sep- 
arate buildings, well lighted and ventilated, and apart from the 
quieter literary work of the school. 

"The cost of establishing and maintaining these suburban 
schools will not exceed the expense of those already existing down- 
town. The grounds could be purchased for a much smaller sum 
than the sites are worth where the schools are now located, and 
the buildings need cost no more. The pupils should be carried free 
of charge, so far as they are personally concerned, in accordance 
with the same principle under which they are now furnished with 
free text-books. 

"It is well to observe, too, that imder this scheme the truant 
officer could be dismissed instantly, and in a decade the very name 
of this function would be stricken from the dictionary. The un- 
interrupted streams of miserable and unfortunate children that 
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now flow out from the juvenile court to the different penal re- 
formatory institutions would be gradually dried up at their foun- 
tain head, and the expense of maintaining this part of the educa- 
tional system would be greatly reduced. 

**Nor should it be overlooked that the suburban schools, ope- 
rating under normal conditions, would be able to turn back into 
the community productive citizenship, whereas at present theses 
same pupils become a menace to society and its constant care and 
burden/^ 

While we may not agree with all the statements made by Pro- 
fessor Jackman, yet in the main they are reasonable, and offer 
suggestions as to the solution of a difficult problem that sooner or 
later will have to be solved in the interest of good citizenship. 

At this point I desire to quote from another authority, who ha? 
given much thought to this subject of getting city children into 
touch with the country. I hope I shall not be considered guilty 
of any discourtesy to the author of these suggestions, because I 
am quoting from a personal letter to me. But any man who maket 
as practicable and helpful suggestions must expect to have them 
given to the world. The author of these suggestions is Dr. Dick- 
erman, the efficient Associate Secretary of the Southern Education 
Board : 

"Of course, the practical question in every large, growing city,, 
for the School Board, is to get more school room for the ever in- 
creasing number of pupils. Now would it not be feasible to draw 
away from the congested districts into suburban schools established 
for specific objects enough pupils to relieve this pressure? In 
particular, there is that class of unruly boys, irregular, uninter- 
ested in books, abounding in vitality, and hankering for adventure 
and contest with something hard to do. We know the success of 
the 'George Eepublic^ and some other experiments of a similar 
type; what if something of this sort were established at the end 
of a trolley line — or perhaps a farm school or trade shops, with 
athletic field adjacent? Might it not save the boys, and at the 
same time greatly improve the school from which they were elim- 
inated ? 

"Again, might not a school of domestic science, housekeeping,^ 
dressmaking, floriculture, art work of various kinds, attract a lot 
of girls so as to relieve the pressure for room by disposing of them 
in like manner? 

"The introduction of rapid transit by means of electricity has 
begun to work great changes in cities, especially by enabling people 
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to have homes on the outskirts while their work is in the heart of 
the city. Does not the same trolley system make it practicable 
to have school houses of reasonable dimensions and ample grounds 
in the suburbs, to which the children of crowded and noisome 
tenement houses may be conveyed at public expense instead of 
being herded by the thousand in four or five-story brick structures 
with no playgrounds but to range the streets ? 

"Suppose that all the schools were taken into the outskirts of 
a city and the children were compelled to go to them, would it 
not operate strongly to take entire families into the neighborhood 
of the school house to make decent homes, and so deplete the slums 
of their population and their innocent victims? 

"In point of economy we know that the cars in the morning 
are now loaded as they go into the city and return half empty, while 
in the evening it is the reverse. So the pupils might be carried 
out to the suburbs in the morning and brought back at night 
with hardly any expense to the trolley company; and it ought to be 
possible to get the transportation on a large scale for very little 
money, especially as it would tend to develop a great deal of 
other business. 

"Considering the difficulty of obtaining suitable grounds for 
schools in the heart of the city, and their great cost, it would seem 
to be in the interest of economy to go outside. Furthermore, in 
the suburbs there would be no necessity for building such ex- 
pensive and solid structures; quite as much convenience and as 
good artistic effects could be had with less expensive materials^, 
especially if designed for simple utility. Perhaps there is no place 
in which the ^artificiality you allude to is more evident than in 
the big piles of masonry of pretentious architecture which are 
employed in many of our cities for school purposes. Beyond the 
environment of brick walls and paved streets simplicity of struct- 
ure would be in finest accord with the objects in view and help to 
promote a natural and healthy education.^^ 

The next speaker was Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of 
the University of Virginia. 

"THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF A GENERATION. 

Edv\7in a. Alderman. 

For five years I have been associated with the work of this Con- 
ference for Education in the South, and for me it has been a 
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noble and inspiring association. During these five years I have 
never lost sight for one moment of the reasons for the existence 
of this Conference. This Conference is, and always has been, 
simply a unique association of Americans of all professions and 
classes and sections, working together in a spirit of brotherhood 
to bring to pass one of the nicest and most difficult achievements 
of any democracy — the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate system of training for all the workers and citizens of 
a republic saturated with the idea, if somewhat out of plumb in 
the practice, of equal rights to all and special privileges to none. 
This Conference has contributed, I dare to claim tonight, to the 
better life of this nation, the new and fruitful idea of voluntary 
civic co-operation, and in its greatest and directest offsprings, the 
Southern Education Board and the General Education Board, 
and the State Co-operative Associations, has given to this idea a 
form and a method that increases the directive power of democracy 
in a simple and natural way. The Southern man is so often 
thought of as a sort of ambassador from one court of opinion to 
another, that I sometimes hesitate to speak of the South as dis- 
tinct from other sections for, perhaps, we do dwell on this too 
much. But this is a Conference for Education in the South, and 
therefore I am justified in presenting the peculiar problems of the 
South. The Southern States of our nation were not chosen as 
the immediate and transient objective of the work of this Con- 
ference because of any doubt as to the ability of the South to 
build its institutions in strength and in completeness, or to take 
its position as the equal, and in some respects, as the leader of 
any other section in this Republic. Any understanding of this 
movement which does not understand it as a national movement 
misses the secret of the whole idea. If there be any man or any 
woman in this great audience tonight who does not understand 
the movement for which this Conference stands as a great national 
movement, I repeat that he or she is missing the heart of the whole 
matter. The spirit back of it is continually tending, indeed, 
to express itself more and more in a national rather thau in a 
Southern objective. The original choice of the Southern States 
as the temporary theater of effort was made for these seven good 
reasons : 

First — The free public school in its best form was not possi- 
ble in the South during its years of isolation and submersion, 
when family instead of community life was the unit, when indi- 
vidualism controlled society and slavery communal effort. This 
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was the golden age of the private academy, and in such academies 
the South in the middle of the last century probably excelled the 
rest of this nation and was equaled, perhaps, only by Scotland. 

Second — The South was rural and was sparsely settled, which 
are the most difficult social conditions for the spread of public 
schools. 

Third — The South was bi-racial, involving a duplication of edu- 
cational effort and a conquest of racial difficulties. 

Fourth — The South was the over-burdened section of America. 
No other Americans, ladies and gentlemen, have ever known in 
its direst and completest form the discipline of war and defeat. 
N"o other region among the great cultured nations of the world 
ever lost in one decade over one-tenth of its population, and three 
and a half billions of its wealth, the form of its society and the 
genius of its life, save a certain unconquerable steadfastness, resi- 
liency, courage and self-reliance. 

Fifth — The South was passing with amazing rapidity and 
power of adjustment from an agricultural order, depressed by 
poverty and misrule, to an industrial democracy wherein it must 
retain its national feeling in a country itself attaining a sense of 
national solidarity which it had not known since 1820. 

Sixth — The character of the citizenship of the South, both the 
unexploited and the back-ward elements, and the old sturdy stocks 
sobered to woe and strengthened by fortitude, promised the richest 
results in character and efficiency to the nation at large. 

Seventh — There existed in the South an untaught and back- 
ward race newly projected from slavery into citizenship and 
economic responsibility. 

The time has come for us, I think, to take stock of what has 
been settled out of all this striving, not so much by the merely 
auxiliary forces of this Conference, but by the splendid, patient 
forces generated in the South, and at work in the South since 
1875 — the very first moment Southern citizenship could get at this 
task out of the anarchy of war. It is well for men and women, 
who are engaged in any work of social amelioration, to look their 
task in the face often, and to appraise its nature soberly, lest they 
fall into fixed ways of doing things that have passed the firing 
line; lest, in short, the whole thing become static and cease to 
move at all. I know of no movement, ladies and gentlemen, in 
modern times founded iu a higher purpose, carried forward with 
steadier zeal, and with greater results to its credit than what I 
might call the educational battle of the South since the year 1870. 
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The men and women who have carried it forward deserve well the 
praise of their fellows and of posterity. Their task was to build 
a public spirit and to create a constructive talent in an individu- 
alistic, conservative and aristocratic form of society, smitten by 
war and unjust debts, for a communal, collective, democratic in- 
stitution, costing vast sums and a world of skill and patience. 
The movement may be said to have begun, and I like to think that 
it began, when General Lee decided not to become the president 
of an insurance company, and became president of Washington 
College. This simple and sincere act crowns beautifully, 
in my thought, the large, spacious life of that large, sincere 
man. It had passed beyond all failure when our brethren, many 
of whom are here tonight, Xorth, East and West, blessed with 
social sympathy of rare quality, came to ask the privilege of co- 
operation with us. It was a worthy impulse of theirs to oflfer^ 
and it was a worthy impulse of ours to accept such co-operation. 
We cannot see the end, for there is no end to any work of social 
amelioration, but I shall claim tonight that some fundamental 
things have been settled in this civic battle of thirty odd years, 
whether wisely or unwisely I shall not discuss; and some funda- 
mental things remain unsettled, and it is my chief purpose to 
inquire what these settled and unsettled things are, and to isolate 
some of them for your criticism and study. 

It has been settled that the chief business of a democratic State 
is to educate its children at the common cost, the property of all 
the State contributing its share for this purpose. 

It has been settled that the benefits of the public schools shall 
be open to all, regardless of class, sect or race, provided that the 
children of the white and black races shall be taught in separate 
schools. 

It has been settled as a necessity of democratic education that 
further class distinction in education shall not enter in the public 
schools so as to modify the curriculum, the methods or the dis- 
cipline. This means that in the public schools the son of the 
banker and the son of the artisan shall study the same subjects, 
in the same fashion, and get the same democratic impidses and 
sympathies. It has been settled that it is a moral and economic 
error of the first magnitude to neglect the education of any of the 
people, and an economic necessity of the first magnitude to develop 
the productive power of trained intelligence. It has been dem- 
onstrated that while the public schools do not infringe upon re- 
ligious liberty, their instruction does not make for Godlessness or 
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irreligion. It has been settled that education is the abstract right 
of the child and not an act of private benevolence, or even of 
public sagacity. There may be those who still cling to the ancient 
fear of the danger that may lurk in the education of the masses, 
but they now lack the courage to give that fear the dignity of 
public utterance. It would seem to be settled, and I believe it to 
be settled as matter of State policy at least, that the proposition 
to distribute school funds raised by taxation to the two races on 
the basis of the amount contributed by each, is undemocratic, un- 
economic and un-American. The education of the country 
child and the general enrichment of rural life — and by en- 
richment I mean making the country a sweeter and happier place 
to live in, to remove its isolation and loneliness by libraries, by 
good roads, by telephones, by touch with the great throbbing 
world — are now accepted without dispute as fundamental tenets 
of public education. 

There never was a time when children bulked so large in the 
thought of the statesman, the legislator and the publicist, and I 
might add in the family, and never in the history of the world has 
the child been the focus of so much tenderness, and so much 
forethought. I believe men and women love their children better; 
I believe they have learned how to love and serve them more 
wisely. There are those that fear that all this fine solicitude may 
effect childhood and destroy its ingenuousness and its charm. T 
do not fear that, though I confess that it is getting increasingly 
difficult for parents to give satisfaction to their children. But I 
suppose we will have to accept that. It imposes an obligation of 
perfection upon paternity and maternity that probably the Lord 
intended should be put upon them in the fullness of time. 

In the General Assembly of the State of Virginia for 1906, fifty- 
two bills were introduced touching childhood at some angle; one- 
half of the debate of that body was in the interest of childhood; 
$930,000 was directly appropriated out of the Treasury for the 
welfare of childhood. I wish some one with more time than I have 
could collate similar facts in the other Southern States, and com- 
pare the results for the year 1896. The summary, I predict, woidd 
establish the fact that progress is measured by the distance one 
has traveled as well as by the point one has reached, and that the 
South has made up its mind to persevere, without haste and with- 
out pause, until its children have as good a chance for training as 
the children of any other section of this Eepublic. 

I have watched this battle since young manhood with patience. 
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The youthful reformer wants things to happen, you know, but they 
do not happen as soon as he wants them to happen. He is in the 
attitude of the man who fell off a high bridge, and said, 'Tiord, 
have mercy on me, and have it quiek/^ But the seasoned and 
veteran reformer learns to await the slow process of time. 

It is accepted that the public schools are now subject to the 
legislative power in each State, because they are supported by tax- 
ation, and the power of taxation is a sovereign power which can 
be exercised only by the Legislature. Therefore, we see every- 
where increasing legislative and executive control over the schools. 
Increasing executive control is perhaps necessary in the moment 
of transition from any sort of weakness to strength, but the local 
interest in the school must grow so strong that the legislative 
power will finally touch only what is general and vital, while the 
real heartening and directing shall be local. It is just now very 
interesting to compare the popular emphasis everywhere placed 
on local taxation, and the vast working results that are coming 
out of the campaigns for local taxation, with the increasing de- 
velopment of executive control. There never was a time when the 
State Superintendents of public education had as much oppor- 
tunity, if they are possessed of originality, power, purpose and 
will, to impress themselves upon the life of their States. That 
body of men who stood here yesterday are the architects, in a 
sense unrealized by their predecessors, of the fortunes of their 
Commonwealths. 

It has been settled, I believe, that the South is hereafter to place 
its chiefest emphasis upon community effort, rather than upon 
individualism. It has been settled that the South has recognized 
forever that civilization may express itself in terms of wealth and 
energy as well as in terms of loyalty, sentiment and enthusiasm. 
The spectacular recuperative power of the South, and the eager — 
I might almost say joyous — mastery of modem industrial forces, 
gives to its rebuilding period the same aspects of steadiness and of 
grandeur that surrounded the period of its suffering and its losses. 
Six thousand new industrial enterprises were started in the South 
last year. The South has always feared the power of money, and 
I know of no more popular thing in many audiences than to speak 
of money disparagingly. There is a fine moral basis for this fear, 
but there is a great deal of unthinking talk on the whole subject. 
Money has its good points. Sometimes when I have heard a man 
preaching against the evils of money to aa audience that I knew 
had about an average of thirty-seven aad a half cents in its col- 
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lective pocket, I felt that it was a sheer waste of hortatory eflEort, for 
the hearers were in no immediate danger of the perils of money. 
They rather needed to be told how to create wealth, and how to use 
wealth for the development of society. Nothing pleases me more 
than to see this power to produce wealth coming as a fixed habit 
into our life. Down in Mississippi some years ago I asked an old 
fellow to change a five dollar bill for me, and he said, "Stranger, a 
bull-yearling is legal tender for five dollars in this community .^^ 
Now the deposits in the Mississippi Savings Banks have increased 
three hundred per cent., and they believe in the gold standard. 
This transition from the bull-yearling standard to the gold stand- 
ard in a few years is a wonderful example of financial growth. 
And yet in spite of the evident fact that they have entered 
thus powerfully into their industrial maturity, I hope it is not 
provincialism in me to believe that the Southern boy, as I see him, 
has not been submerged by it As he reaches up into life, facing 
tardily the grandeurs and the temptations of a fierce industrialism 
and a wonderful democracy, I believe that it is settled that he will 
not lose his old inherited scorn of dishonor, and his old hatred of 
sordidness, assurance and self-seeking. This may be called 
provincialism, but let us believe it anyhow, and let us tell the boys? 
we believe it, and may be it will help them to stand firm when 
mighty temptations come, and they are coming very fast. The 
ambitions of our boys are drifting away from what used to be their 
chief desires — from the thought of civic glory to the thought of the 
attainment of power in the great world of industrial achievement. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the decay of the literary society in 
the colleges. There is no use to whimper about it ; there is no use 
to be pessimistic about it; we must face it and give it right direc- 
tion, and establish right character, and let the world go on. 

It is settled that there shall be no organic relation between the 
church and the State, and yet there is, after a sad period of con- 
fusion and difference, a gratifying unity of purpose on the part of 
both church and State to build up an adequate school system free 
from sectarianism and partisan bias. That result is dear to me. 
The first newspaper war I ever had was with a dear good old 
preacher, who has now gone to his reward. He said that the 
public schools were Godless, and I said, with a good deal of im- 
mature warmth, that they were not, and I think I was right and I 
believe he does, too, somewhere upon some mount of faith in the 
spirit land. 

It is plain, though not entirely settled, that the public will not be 
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satisfied until there shall be established a public high school within 
reasonable distance at least of every white child. Let us give thanb* 
for this growing appreciation of the absolute need of the high 
school as a necessary nexus between the different parts of our 
educational system. There is an organized attempt in Virginia, 
for instance to secure a universal and organic high school system, 
rather than to establish here and there isolated hiffh schools. 
Already 100 applications have come in from the counties for the 
subsidies that the State gives to encourage that movement. 

It is settled, I believe, that there shall be a university practically 
free in every State. The original decision as to the university is the 
act of our fore-fathers — in some instances our colonial fore-fathers, 
but their recuscitation, their new direction is fairly the work of 
that heroic body of men who gave their youth to war, and who have 
given their old age to peace. And it is settled that there shall be 
at least one normal school, for each race, for the scientific training 
of teachers, practically free in every Southern State. These normal 
schools are rapidly becoming more numerous. 

It is settled, through the far-seeing wisdom of the United States 
Government and partly through a growing appreciation of our own 
citizenship, hitherto uninterested in liberal arts, in agricultural and 
technical instruction, that there shall be at least one technical col- 
lege for each race in the state. This conception has not yet won 
such universal acceptance as to have fixed agricultural, mechanical 
and domestic training :n the curriculum of general school life, but 
it is tolerably clear that this instruction will never be satisfactorily 
digested in the colleges until it permeates the whole field of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

This is the sum of the things that I think have been settled. It 
is a wonderful total for the strivings of a quarter of a century, and 
yet we should remember that many of them have been settled only 
in the court of public opinion, and in the arena of public debate. 
To translate them into familiar realities, visible, tangible and 
dynamic is the task we stand in front of to-night. It is a great 
solemn task. 

The following fundamental things — and I ask your criticism of 
them — I submit them to you with timidity — seem to be fairly un- 
settled, and deserve your thought, and the thought of every earnest 
man and woman. 

First, there does not exist a true understanding of the unity of 
the educational process. It is not clearly comprehended that 
education is one thing and not many things, that it is not elemen- 
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tary and then secondary, and then higher and then still higher, and 
each phase marked off by a distinct wall of separation, but onn 
thing, as one as life, as one as the air, as one as the sun-light. 
Higher education means just more education. 

There does not exist a clear understanding of the inter-relations 
between the public schools and the private schools, and the State 
colleges and those that depend upon private beneficence and re- 
ligious zeal. The whole inter-relation of higher education is not 
truly and wisely adjusted. Too often the different stages of educa- 
tion are made to stand over against each other, as if hostile to each 
other, with their separate counter-signs, war-cries and camps as if 
they were hostile things, existing for individual glory and indi- 
vidual greatness. It is as absurd for them to be hostile to each 
other as it would be for lighthouses to be hostile to each other, 
situated at different angles along a bleak and stormy shore. 
Each phase of the great process is thought of as an isolated unit, a,^ 
a separate atom, rather than as a different stage of an organic and 
related process. Eaw, unsocial individualism still works its will — I 
had almost said, its wicked will, in this field. This is what I mean 
by "raw individualism.^' I once knew a little town that had an 
ambition for a public library. That was in the pre-Carnegian era, 
and this is the way the town went at the job : The different little 
organizations that wanted to do good in the community, started 
little efforts to do good for the library. Little Do-Good Societies 
had strawberry festivals and raised $8.30, "The Bright Jewels*' 
did something and raised something, and the Song and Daughters 
of almost everything that you can think of made efforts and raised 
somewhere, I think, between seven and thirteen dollars. Per- 
haps the Young Men's Christian Association, standing upon its 
vantage ground, invited public gifts of books. People sent them 
books freely, and such looTcs — Patent Office Eeports, lives of people 
who oiight never to have lived their lives, much less had them 
written. The community had all the sanitary advantages of a 
spring cleaning accompanied by the impulses of philanthropy, and 
the whole thing petered out in pathetic inefficiency. That I call 
"raw individualism!" That same town today — let us thank God 
for the communal spirit that has entered there, as well as for the 
colossal beneficence of Andrew Carnegie, which has stimulated this 
communal spirit is preparing with joy and with spirit to tax itself 
to support, establish and maintain a great building that will stand 
on some central spot, a thing of beauty to charm the spirit and 
touch the soul of every boy and girl in that community, and they 
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are proud of themselves. That I call the genius of communit} 
effort, and that is the spirit we must introduce as a controlling 
impulse in our life. 

There is not yet any adequate understanding of the relation of 
school life to the other activities of social life, nor of education aa 
a great social factor modifying and effecting civilization as a whole. 
There is a little irony that this is not so, for I believe Thomas Jef- 
ferson — I must mention him once here or I cannot go back to Al- 
bemarle County, for I believe that Thomas Jefferson was the 
first American who conceived of education as a great means of 
influencing and establishing national character. Education had 
been thought of as a thing to make people good, to make them into 
good preachers, good listeners to sermons and efficient makers of a 
living, but old Jefferson had a vision of it as a great elementary 
force, molding and chiselling and changing the ideals, and the 
very form of national life and purpose. And the more one studies 
about Jefferson the greater he will grow. This inadequate under- 
standing, let it be understood, is by no means confined to the 
South. I believe my friend Dr. Maxwell, of New York, will agree 
with me, that many of these unsettled things I am trying to talk 
about, are nationally unsettled things — ^just as unsettled in New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts and North Dakota as they 
are here in Kentucky, and perhaps in other States of the South. 

We are passing swiftly, ladies and gentlemen, from the period of 
propagandism in public education to the period of construction. 
The majestic force we call public opinion, will continually demand 
stimulation even on these settled things, for public opinion will 
not stay made up. It must be kept made up, and it must be re- 
made up for new ideas as they are brought before it ; and, therefore, 
there is work for this Conference in that direction. There will also 
always be work for the Educational Co-operative Associations for 
the different states. They should become permanent bodies, efficient 
organizations to watch with eternal vigilance the state of public 
opinion. The greatest demand for the future, however, is to be 
not so much public agitation upon the question of whether or not 
public education is desired, as for sound basis of action, of intelli- 
gence in the scientific use of the moneys made possible for an 
aroused public opinion. In other words, the character of our edu- 
cational leader is about to shift from the stimulator to the builder ; 
from the man who stirs the public conscience to the man who 
informs the public mind; from the man who pleads, to the man 
who enlightens, to the man who can go into a community and 
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teach that community how to build a good school-house, and how to 
order its curriculum in the interest of the child, for the use of that 
life will demand of him; how to co-ordinate the school properly 
with the schools above it, and with the schools below it, and with 
life itself. 

It is not well agreed that the parent who keeps his children away 
from school for other than unavoidable hindrances, is guilty of e 
crime against the child and against the State. There are still too 
many who keep children home to pick cotton, or strawberries or 
huckleberries or pick any pickable thing on earth, without thought 
of the injury and the violence that they are doing to them in their 
careers. I say this in entire sympathy with those who are forced 
by hard poverty to use the labor of their children. 

^"either is it well agreed, notwithstanding much splendid growth 
in our normal schools and in professional spirit, that teaching is a 
profession, and that expert training is indispensable for the duties 
of the teacher's oflSce. I had a very interesting afternoon to-day. 
I went out to one of these great farms and met an imposing 
aristocracy of horses. Their names will long linger with me — 
Salvador, Monarch of the Turf, Water Color, Water Cress, Water 
Boy, Star Kuby, and so on; I felt like taking off my hat and 
engaging them in conversation, and asking them questions as they 
encircled our little company. When I was told that the life of one 
was insured for $100,000 and that he had earned $200,000, I could 
hardly restrain the impulse to ask him to contribute to our endow- 
ment fund, for I know some small villages whose productive 
power is but little greater. There was a certain emotion in thus 
facing the limit of horse achievement. There stood the horse who 
had done the greatest thing that horses can do. I thought of th^ 
breeding, the care and the training, that had been given to those 
splendid creatures, who looked on us little humans with something 
of the fine scorn that Dean Swift must have had in mind when he 
conceived of his houyhnhums and his horse philosophers. I 
thought, I say, of the training and care that had been given to these 
splendid creatures and my mind went to that army of 375,000 
children in this splendid State, among whom may be living today 
some Henry Clay, some Abraham Lincoln, some Jefferson Davis, 
some John C. Breckenridge, some little soul in whose mind may 
one day flash and burn a light of genius that will brighten the ways 
of this State and the people for generations to come. A new 
realization came to me that the child is the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth, the jewel of the state, the hope of society. 
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There is no adequate understanding of the vastly increased com- 
pensation that must be paid to teachers before they can be erected 
into a body of men and women capable of rendering the service to 
the State that society demands of them. This is said in due recog* 
nition of the splendid services rendered by many of our teacher© 
for inadequate remuneration. My friend, Dr. Mclver, made the 
point last night that the average compensation paid to the average 
teacher, does not equal that paid to the street cleaner in the great 
cities. These questions are settled at teachers^ meetings and school 
celebrations, but no man ever believes anything until he is willing 
to sacrifice something to make it a reality. 

It has not been settled that economic waste in higher education 
shall be decreased or abolished by the unification of higher institu- 
tions of learning — ^unification in purpose and spirit, and, frequent- 
ly, in mere physical space. Educational institutions, as I have 
said, do not exist for their own glory; they do not exist for the 
fame of their faculties, for the sentimental satisfaction of their 
alumni. They exist in order to yield society continual returns of 
efficiency and power. It is painful to see how much wiser corporate 
and industrial life is in this respect than educational life. No great 
corporate concern in this world, in its single-minded fight for 
expansion, would permit for a moment the enormous waste that 
goes on in the realm of higher education through repetition- and 
duplication of effort. If all the power in chemical laboratories of 
the higher institutions of Virginia could be put into one great 
chemical laboratory, that laboratory would be one of the head- 
quarters for chemical study on the American continent and the 
same remark is true of other States. The State is going to wake up 
to this thing before long and stop it, and demand that a proper 
return for its investment be made to the public welfare. In other 
words, the principle of consolidation must come into higher educa- 
tion as well as lower. Instead of atomism and raw individualism 
there will be unity and power for service to the whole state. 

The question of just how much intelligent participation shall be 
used by the white man, individually and collectively, in the training 
of the negro for life in this Republic, has not been settled, though 
a vast amount of earnest sympathy in his training has been and is 
now manifested by the Southern white man. Neither has it been 
settled in just what spirit the negro will receive this manifested 
interest and respond to its directive force and purpose. There has 
not been time for the settlement of such intricate situations. In 
the meantime let us understand that we have barely attacked this 
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great problem, despite great expenditure, much legislation, experi- 
mentation and speculation. Mr. John Morley thinks it practically 
unsolvable, and perhaps it is, but we must continue to face it 
bravely, valiantly, resolutely, humanely. The increasingly regular 
and voluntary attendance of negro children upon whatever public 
education is furnished them affords a somewhat pathetic but fine 
illusti-ation of the faith of this backward race in the power of 
training to adjust them to the new demands of freedom. To illus- 
trate, there are enrolled in the Southern schools 1,578,632 colored 
children; fifty-five per cent, of all the educable colored children are 
enrolled; seventy-one per cent, of all the white children are en- 
rolled; sixty-two per cent, of all enrolled colored children attend 
fairly regularly; and sixty-four per cent, of all the white children 
enrolled attend fairly regularly. 

It has been settled, I think, that the emphasis laid by the leaders 
of the negro race upon training in the industrial arts promises the 
best returns in the development of the capacities of that race ad 
workers and as elements in our civic life. The whole question is 
before us. Like most thoughtful men in the South I have a real 
interest in the welfare and training of the negro, for whatever we 
may think of him — and I am talking about Southern people who 
were reared with him — as a political or social factor, we cannot 
deny to him humanity, personality or economic value. No amount 
of imagining, no amount of prophecy, not even an occasional night- 
mare can settle this question much in advance of the processes of 
slow time. Each phase of the great process of social adjustment 
will have its own particular group of dangers, difficulties and 
doubts. I preach neither optimism or pessimism nor any doctrine 
or theory save only that we face a great human problem in ethics 
and economics, and ages to come will judge our quality by the 
wisdom we use. 

Perhaps if we decided to discuss the negro less in the abstract — 
we of the South, and when we do so discuss him, use just a little 
more optimism about him, get him off our nerves, and decide to try 
to find the best contribution he can make to the strength of the 
nation ; to consider him as an asset, in short, and if our friends of 
the North in their discussions could try persistently to get him out 
of their emotions, to think of him less fervidly and more with their 
strong practical brains, the whole problem might lose some of its 
irritating aspect. There is no denying the frightful difficulties that 
beset the relations of two people of such widely diverging types, who 
must forever live separately and yet side by side. But there is only 
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one thing on God^s earth to do with a human being, and that thing 
is to give him a chance. The real question is not, shall the negro 
be trained? Everything should be trained from Luther Burbank's 
vegetables and fruits out there in California, from these great 
horses that made me feel inferior this afternoon, to little human 
beings, whose possibilities God Almighty alone knows. The real 
question is. How shall the negro be trained ? and the next question 
is, What part we of the South, we who know him best, who know 
his faults— and he has grievous faults, and who know his virtues — 
shall have in that training. And the largest question ©f all is the 
incorporation in our life of buch a practical and democratic basis 
of wise and universal training that the most backward man of the 
most backward race cannot escape its benefits. 

The increasing growth of Hampton Institute and Tuskegee ar'3 
sociological facts of great importance, furnishing further evidence 
of (a) the faith of the negro in education, (b) of his willingness 
to sacrifice to get education, (c) of the constructive ability of gifted 
leaders of his race, (d) of the sympathy of the white race in his 
advancement. 

The attitude of the States towards the education of women may 
fairly be described as in an unsettled condition, especially as their 
education is affected by the higher institutions of learning. The 
State has not yet announced its decision in this vital matter. I do 
not refer so much to co-education as to co-ordinate education. The 
advent of woman as a citizen, largely in pleading for this very 
movement of popular education, is a very striking fact, and the 
most striking thing about that fact itself is the energy, the enthu- 
siasm, the common sense, the patience and the power that women 
have brought to this cause. And I am not saying this just to be 
pleasing to women. I love to be pleasing to women, every normal 
man does, but I have highly covenanted with myself not to speak 
mere gallantries to them — in public, at least. But this enthusiasm, 
this persistence, this devotion and service to a great cause must 
have its results. It is just not in mortal man to withstand it long. 
They will have to give, and when men do decide to give way before 
the onslaught of the will and the purpose of women, they generally 
make an abject Waterloo of it. This is true at times even in the 
family life. 

There is not an adequate understanding of the true relation of 
helpfulness, of guidance, and of support that a State TJniversity 
should maintain towards the State which has established and 
maintained it. No cry for guidance in its complex development 
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should come out of any American State, which is not met with 
an immediate answer by its State University. Its duty is not 
alone to provide preachers and teachers and lawyers and doctors 
and clean hearted and clear minded men — it is that, of course, 
but to provide as well experts in every phase of expansion in a 
complex line, in engineering, in commerce, agriculture, the do- 
mestic arts, in public health, in public transportation, and public 
welfare generally. A State University must become the place that 
not only gains but transmits knowledge, and relates closely the 
surest ethical and economic insights to practical problems of co- 
operation and relief. The University that fails to bring to the 
problems of the day this sort of helpfulness, misses its function, 
just as surely as the State that does not learn to depend upon 
the University for stimulation and for guidance misses the satis- 
faction of reaping the rewards of its sagacity and its sacrifice in 
establishing any such social engine. It is only fair to state that 
the Colleges and the Universities are developing wonderfully in 
this respect, and that in just that proportion the State is increasing 
its generosity towards them. 

We have not yet settled either in State or Nation that taxation 
considered as a source of power for the development of education 
shall be put upon a scientific and equal basis. The whole scheme 
of taxation is empirical, and the returns from the present methods 
are not proportioned to the wealth of the States or communities 
and the burdens of it are not borne equally. Here is a great field 
for economics. There is an amazing under appreciation of the 
amoimt of money necessary for the training of the citizenship of 
a great State. Virginia now spends — I talk about Virginia be- 
cause I know it — two and three-quarter millions annually, nearly 
three millions annually, and with this it maintains a six months' 
public school all over the State for 575,000 children; it maintains 
one normal school for each race ; eight summer normal schools, ono 
university, one technical college, and is preparing to stimulate 
secondary education by a bonus of $50,000 a year. Now Virginia 
must eventually spend $6,750,000 in order to get a nine months' 
public school, three normal schools or more, one hundred high 
schools, with a great increase in appropriation for higher educa- 
tion. In other words, the American State of 2,000,000 inhab- 
itants that expects to do the right thing by its children must 
spend nearly $7,000,000 a year. We might as well know this, for 
in the end we must reach this sum. Our tax rate is large in pro- 
portion to assessed valuation of property, being nearly sixty cents 
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on the hundred dollars, thus comparing favorably with any other 
American State. We are doing just as well in proportion to our 
wealth as the States so often held up to us for emulation. Our 
first problem, therefore, is to increase the wealth to be taxed rather 
than the rate of taxation. Our next problem is to decrease the 
waste and leakage in our present system of unification of educa- 
tional effort. Our third problem is to democratize and practical- 
ize our education so that it will count more to productivity 
and increase the values of life. Our fourth problem is to develop 
every raw resource, every wasted field, to build every factory, to 
invent every machine, that will increase the assessed value of the 
property taxable for school support. 

Now I must not speak longer. While I have emphasized the 
enrichment of the school through the expenditure of money, let 
no man or woman understand that the main thing is lost sight of, 
and that main thing is the establishment of moral persistence, of 
intellectual sturdiness, of unblemished character, of skill in its 
application to life, of an increasing elevation of the standards of 
life, and the steadfast reliance upon the ancient virtues that exalt 
a nation's character. Neither do I want any one to think that 
I am trying to strike the heart out of this movement, because I 
have claimed that we have reached a period of construction in- 
stead of emotion and appeal. Heart means love, and love means 
God, and the power to do things as God would have them done, 
not counting the costs, but gladly. When that earnest woman, 
on fire with love, spoke to you last night — and that no less earnest 
man, my friend and colleague, I am sure we all felt as if there 
were nothing else but love and service in all this wide world. I 
wish we could put thesrf two spiritual dynamos, as the President 
has called them, upon the same platform and assemble all the 
doubters and the hard-hearted and recalcitrant and submit them 
to their influence. The few that would not be converted could be 
safely left to the grand jury. When Miss Berry pictured for 
us, as she did with such dramatic power, the face of that 
young, yet old, toil-worn woman in the Georgia mountains, 
watching with the infinite patience of love that knows no weari- 
ness, the man-child that she had brought into the world as he 
won the prizes of the school, I believe every soul here knew that 
it was a beautiful face, for the light upon it was God's light shin- 
ing straight out of His holy face upon her heavy-laden soul, reveal- 
ing to her a glimpse of the dear heaven of her dreams, and of her 
hopes. There were tears in my eyes, and there were tears in your 
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eyes, I know. Let us be proud of these tears, for they were tears 
of gladness and of pride in this dauntless human life of ours that 
will not stay in the darkness; that will struggle upward to the 
light; that will give service and help to its fellow-strugglers 
through difficulties to the stars. No, my friends, I would not 
strike the heart out of this movement; I would put more heart in 
it; I would even cry out to the young men and maidens here, 
"Annex yourselves to such work/^ It is your task, it is your 
chance to do something great in the world. Your grandfathers 
could fight for theories of human rights, and your fathers for 
theories of local self government. It is your privilege to take a 
hand in this great struggle for the perfection of civilization and 
the ennobling of democracy. 



President Ogden withdrew from the chair and introduced Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, Executive Secretary of the General Education 
Board, to preside during the remainder of the session. 

Mb. Wallace Buttrick in the Chair. 

The Chairman: Now follows the best part of the meeting; 
do not go away. Mr. Ogden, for whom I speak, because of his 
hoarseness, provides tonight, as he always provides, a limited num- 
ber of impromptu addresses by eminent men present at the Con- 
ference. These addresses are to be very brief, and they are to be 
limited; each speaker is to be limited to four minutes, and there 
is no boss quite so severe as a sub-boss, and the sub-boss tonight 
will limit these esteemed gentlemen to four minutes. 

Now, among those present whom I am going to present to you 
is one of that group of splendid men whom we know as the State 
Superintendents of Education — as fine a body of men in the South 
as one would ever care to know — many of whom I know intimately 
and whom I honor, whom I love; and among them is one who is 
now prepared to entertain you and to instruct you for four min- 
utes, the Hon. 0. B. Martin, of South Carolina. 

0. B. MARTIN. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Oentlemen: 

T am very much like the man who suddenly came in contact 
with a lookiiig glass, and said, 'T am altogether unprepared for 
the honor so suddenly thrust upon me.^^ I may illustrate it better 
by the condition of the young lady under the mistletoe; she said 
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that she never consented, but nevertheless she was glad she was 
there. Eeference has been made to the State Superinten- 
dents, one of whom I have the honor to be. I have a 
fraternal feeling for all of these gentlemen, but that does 
not prevent my expressing an opinion, especially in view 
of the fact that quite a number of them are absent from 
the audience this evening. The reading of their reports, 
their intense enthusiasm in regard to all the great im- 
provements in the district, remind me very much of the incident 
of the young man who was courting his best girl on a summer^s 
night — a beautiful star-lit night — and he claimed a kiss for every 
falling meteor and shooting star. The story goes that they went 
along very well until she began calling him down on the lightning 
bugs and the sparks from the engine at the depot. 

I was perfectly delighted with the reports of the State Superin- 
tendents of the South yesterday until they began to mistake the 
lightning bugs for the falling meteors and the sparks for the 
shooting stars. I could not help but be reminded of what Josh 
Billings said : "I don't mind a man speaking a great deal, if he 
will say it in a few words." But, seriously, as to this Conference, 
this particular Conference, as one of those who had the honor to 
entertain the Conference last year, I want to say to the people of 
liCxington that T think you will be justifiable all of next w^eek if 
each neighbor will call upon the other and pat him on the back 
one day, while the other neighbor has reciprocal relations the next 
day along the same line. From what Dr. Page has already said 
in regard to entertainment here, I think you will be thoroughly 
justified in that procedure. I think we all feel, especially those 
who come here from difl!erent States, that we must go back and 
scatter the ideas and spread all the messages which have been 
delivered here. You have heard the story of the little boy, Johnny, 
whose mother sent him out to set the old hen; he had been gone 
sometime and came back. His mother said, "Johnny, did you set 
the hen?" and he said, "Yes'm." "How many eggs did you put 
under her?" He said, "One hundred and fifty." She said, "Why, 
what did you put one hundred and fifty eggs under her for?" 
And he replied: "I just wanted to see the old thing spread her- 
self." That is what we want to see in regard to this Conference. 

Just one word in regard to the invitations today : I notice that 
they came from N"ashville, Norfolk, New York and Hartford. I 
sat over there and wanted to accept every one of them. I thought 
of the boy whose father wanted to determine his future. Ho 
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shut the boy up in a room, placed a dollar and a Bible and a 
bottle of whiskey in there, and then watched him through the key- 
hole. He was going to decide that if the boy took the Bible he 
would be a preacher; if he took the dollar he would be a banker, 
and if he took the whiskey he would be a drunkard. The boy 
went in, put the dollar in his pocket, put the Bible under his arm 
and drank the whiskey. The father said it is all right, it is all 
right,* he will be a politician. And here is the application of that 
te to the invitations. It occurred to me that it would be a good 
thiiig for these Southern friends to commence down in the ex- 
treme piftrt of the Southern States, get these people at Nashville, 
Tenn., aloog with others from the South, and hold one day's 
meeting at Norfolk. Then we can secure the largest steamship 
that plies the Atlantic, and get the whole crowd on there, and 
have the committee meetings in cabins and staterooms. We can 
go by New York and get Superintendent Maxwell, then go up 
to Hartford and hold the Ooaference there. It occurred to me 
that in as much as I am from Columbia, where the Secession Con- 
vention was held, and that I happwied to be a member of the 
Church where the Secession Convention met, and just outside of 
my oflBce, on a marble tablet, there is the Secession Ordinance — I 
remember also that Hartford once had a Secession Convention; 
it occurred to me that I wanted to go to Hartford, take a rosette 
of palmetto, pin it on the coat of a Hartford man, and let him 
pin a wooden nutmeg on my coat, and then I wanted to strike 
hands and say, 'TJnited we stand, divided we fall.^^ 

The Chairman: We have a somewhat peculiar institution in 
the State of New York, known as the University of the State of 
New York. Among the regents of that University is a distin- 
guished man, born in the South. He is a Democrat and we are 
proud of it. Now, the Legislature of the State of New York is 
overwhelmingly Eepublican. A few days ago that Legislature 
unanimously elected this man to be a regent — re-elected him as a 
regent. It was, as sometimes the case is with the Pope, an elec- 
tion ^Tjy adoration." I have the distinguished honor and pleasure 
of presenting to you the Honorable St. Clair McKelway, of 
Brooklyn, Vice-Chancellor of the University of the State of New 
York. 

ST. CLAIR MCKBLWAY. 

Mr. Chairman, there ib one in this audience who does not recog- 
nize himself in the character which has been attributed to him. 
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He shall be nameless. The man to whom I refer was bom in 
Missouri, but even that is not so good a thing as it is to be born 
again in New York; and he is, on this occasion, winding up his 
first visit to Kentncl^. A position as correspondent at Washington 
for several years, and a residence in New York for many years 
more, have brought many Kentuckians before him. Them he 
shall not enumerate, but he will only say to those here, you 
vindicate your ancestors in charm and character, and apparently 
far exceed them in numbers. If I were to reiterate or even to 
endorse in detail what Dr. Alderman said, I would be wise, but 
prolix. Inasmuch, however, as I agree with everything he said, 
and as I am his senior, it must, in the process of thought and of 
things, have occurred to me before it occurred to him. Therefore. 
I am both his antecedent and his endorser. 

If I were to undertake to compete with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, I would be a decided failure. Still, I have to say 
that while the palmetto may grow in his State, the chestnut 
thrives in mine; and the unity of our nation is at least suggested 
by that coincidence which he has intimated and confirmed tonight. 
And then, after all, it seems to me that I must be held in some 
way or in some degree to be responsible for Dr. Buttrick. The 
Lord made him, but I discovered him. I was the editor of a 
paper in Albany and subsequently he was the pastor of a Baptist 
Church there. We left the city at different times ; but joumalisra 
has been deteriorating there ever since. We became almost simul- 
taneously interested in the Southern Educational movement, and 
that movement has been a success and ao enlargement from the 
moment of our mutual and consentaneous relationship to it. 

Now, we shall not forget Lexington. That name used to signify 
to me something that went four miles in seven minutes, nineteen 
and three-quarter seconds, and it also used to signify to me a 
place where first was fired the shot heard round the world; but 
that Avas before the immortal name of Emerson passed from tran- 
scendentalism to shoes. And it used to signify to me a city beau- 
tiful for the situation and the joy, if not of the whole earth, at 
least of the great State of Virginia, as to which Dr. Alderman was 
heavily laden with so many striking figures tonight. But here- 
after there will be more than one Lexington. We have been 
as happy here as Dr. Page indicated that he was, with his ability 
to survive the number of mint juleps — ^he has absorbed a large 
number within my knowledge, and they were most admirably 
assimilated by him — concerning which I shall be silent. That 
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ability shows that in the art of compliment and assimilation, he 
is equaled by few and excelled by none. As an imbitionist he puts 
a Prohibitionist out of sight. 

I am truly gratified that a new significance will hereafter exist 
in our minds around the word ^^Lexington/^ It will signify more 
than bluegrass, more than mint juleps, more than beautiful women 
and splendid men replete with hospitality; more than admirable 
roads, created by the conjunction of oil and limestone, more than 
historical horses, famous in their day and numerous in their 
generation. It will signify to us the point of articulation betweeji 
the great State of Kentucky and the great organization which you 
have made your guest, and it will carry in its memory and in our 
hearts the fragrance and the luster of your kindness, of your high 
impulses, of your noble enthusiasm for progressive learning, and 
of your catholic and democratic realization that learning is for all, 
should be unto all, should be provided by the State for all; that 
it should be comprehensive, practical, universal, unescapable. It 
should not be a distinction to be citizens of an educating State; it 
should be a. discredit to a State not to be a great educational 
agency. The degree of sacrifice required has been made manifest 
by your experience and made plain by Dr. Alderman. The degree 
of increased energy required has been indicated by him. 

What cannot be indicated, because of its pure spirituality, should 
be the satisfaction that will work out from within your souls into 
your lives. In effecting this, not so much as a dutjr as a delight, 
not so much as an obligation as an opportunity, your joy will be 
great. And I can tell you that all of us, newspaper men, mer- 
chants, statesmen, lawyers, and clergymen, who come here from 
the North as your friends, who have been received by you as 
friends, who shall always remember you in friendship — I can tell 
you that all of us will take back the assurance that Kentucky is 
liberal, is hospitable, is intelligent — pardon the seeming language 
of patronage unmeant by me — ^is cordially appreciative of the best 
purposes of the North and of the South towards one another and 
towards the dependent race as to which we have a mutual duty 
and responsibility. 

We are also jointly appreciative of the fact that the time ha? 
come to cease to preach these lessons by appeal and exhortation, to 
cease to hold inquests on a dead past, and, though, not to cease to 
feel eulogistic concerning our equally illustrious sons of valor, of 
heroism, of wisdom, and of statesmanship in the past, stiU also 
to feel less as Kentuckians, less as New Yorkers, less as Massa- 
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chusetts men, less as Carolina men, less as Louisiana men, less as 
Southerners or as Northerners, than as Americans, united, hopeful, 
accordant, affectionate, optimistic, indomitable, ready to meet not 
merely the demands of the present time, but fearless and eager 
likewise to face the unrevealed duties and the coveted opportunities 
of an enlarging and brightening future. 

The next speaker introduced was Dr. Walter H. Page, of New 
York, Editor of the World's Work. 

WALTER H. PAGE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This very agreeable duty falls to me, I presume, for two reasons : 
For one reason, surely I am entitled to speak thanks, for I have 
been most graciously entertained. A personal qualification, there- 
fore, I surely have. The second reason, perhaps, is this, that 
having been a somewhat wandering student of our democracy, I 
have some claim to speak for my fellow-citizens from North Caro- 
lina, for my fellow-citizens from Virginia, for my fellow-citizens 
from Maryland, for my fellow-citizens from Missouri, and for my 
fellow-citizens from Georgia, for my fellow-citizens from New 
York, and for my fellow-citizens from Massachusetts, and also 
from New Jersey. Thus thanks expressed by me are at least not 
sectional nor circumscribed. 

When, a few days ago, we who were strangers to your city came 
here, we were received by you, first of all, as a courtesy to the 
great cause for which we had assembled. But in so short a time as 
two days, we leave here having enjoyed your hospitality in a very 
much more personal sense than that; for you have made us your 
friends. And you may be sure that we have enjoyed it. We have 
admired your wives, we have fondled your children, fallen in love 
with your daughters; we have ridden your horses, envied your 
husbands, eaten your food, and enjoyed your kindness to the 
liquefaction of our souls. And you have done it so generously, so 
beautifully, that we go away with more regret than I should dare 
to undertake to express. 

Now there are two chapters to my brief story. Having spoken 
for all these States of which I have had the honor to be a citizen 
at some time, I should like now, as a former citizen of Kentucky 
also, to say that the thanks that these visitors feel, my fellow- 
citizens of Kentucky, is very real and genuine. I am not playing 
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a part in claiming a residence with you; for I had some very 
pleasant youthful experiences of your accomplishments, and I am 
entitled therefore to the pleasantest possible reminisences of the 
Kentucky era of my life. Very much in earnest are we all, when 
we who come from other States tell us Kentuckians that we are 
glad to come here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have had something more than a visit 
to your beautiful homes and the enjoyment of your generous hos- 
pitality, because, when we came to your city we came upon an 
errand that is the most important and fundamental that we have 
in the whole range of our democracy. You saw it, you expressed 
it in your generous invitation to us, an invitation that came from 
all your institutions, that came also from all of your hearts. It is 
because we have been engaged here in the fundamental task of 
building and evolving our democracy that you welcome us. When 
men and women are in earnest about so deep and important a 
thing, their spiritual kinships ripen fast. It is impossible to tell 
you with what pleasure we shall remember these few days. 

One further thing I wish to say. Those of us who have had ex- 
periences somewhat similar to this in previous years, have had the 
pleasure ourselves sometimes of entertaining at our houses those 
who have been our hosts. We who live in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and elsewhere, hope 
to repeat that experience. We have not accepted your hospitality 
as a thing that we are willing to forget, nor solely as a tribute to 
the cause we represent. We have accepted it as the beginning of 
many a beautiful friendship; and we leave your city and your 
generous homes with a feeling that we shall not forget for many 
and many a year. We, every one of us, thank you heartily. 

The Chairman next introduced Hon. William Henry Maxwell, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in New York City. 

WILLIAM HENRY MAXWELL. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I esteem it one of the greatest privileges of my life that I have 
been permitted to enter your old Kentucky homes; I esteem it as 
one of the great privileges of my life that I have been permitted 
to participate in the deliberations of this Conference. Here I 
have learned what I did not know before, that this is, as President 
Alderman said, truly a national movement; for I find that there 
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is no problem that has been before you people of the South that 
has not been before us people of the North, and particularly, that 
has not been before us in New York City. And I have rejoiced to 
learn that things are going so well with you in the educational 
world; that you are providing increased facilities for training 
teachers; that you are raising local taxes for educational purposes; 
that you are increasing the salaries of teachers ; that you are estab- 
lishing normal schools; and, best of all, that the women of the 
South are taking hold of these great problems. I have never 
known an educational problem that was taken hold of by the 
women of a community that was not solved finally, and that was 
not solved right. The women are always sure to overcome the 
opposition to any educational reform, because they always succeed 
in having the last word. This statement reminds me of a .story : 
A certain man took the very inopportune time to die when 
his pastor was absent from the village. It was necessary to obtain 
the services of another pastor for the funeral. He. did not know 
very much about this man; he wanted to learn about him, and 
so he called his boy to him — ^the dead man^s son — and he said: 
^^Sonny, did you hear what your father^s last words were?" "No, 
sir; he didnH have no last words; mother was with him to the 
end." So there is actually no problem, as I have found, no 
educational problem, that will not yield to the arguments, the 
earnestness, the enthusiasm of women who take it up. And why? 
Because women are the natural guardians of children and of all 
their interests. But I have also learned with regard to your 
problems that those which confront you are very largely the same 
as those that confront us in New York. You will tell me that it 
is^ difficult to provide public education in your sparsely settled 
mountainous districts. I can tell you that in the State of New 
York there are one thousand school districts, chiefly in the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill mountains, where the public schools could 
not be maintained were it not for the school tax levied in New 
York City. You say you have a race- problem in the South ; I tell 
you that in New York we have a race problem of no less magni- 
tude. Time was when the immigrants who came to New York 
City were people who came from England, from Ireland, from 
Scotland, who spoke our language, or who came from German 
nations that border around the Baltic Sea and the German Ocean, 
people who were kindred in thought, who had kindred institutions, 
who naturally and easily amalgamated with the American people. 
But what is the case today ? The center of immigration has moved 
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from the Baltic Sea to the Mediterranean Sea, and we are getting 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, a million a year, of people 
from Spain, from Italy, from the Balkan peninsula, from Eussia, 
from Asia Minor, people who have nothing in common, except 
humanity, with the American people. The great work of the 
public schools in my city, at least one of the great works we have 
to do, is to make American citizens out of this very, as it often 
is, unpromising material. I shall not take your time, though it is 
not an uninteresting story if it were permissible, in telling you 
how we are trying to do this. I must say this, however, that this 
work, if it is done at all, is done by providing trained teachers, 
by providing good school houses, by providing all the equipment of 
a good school system. These things are useful, but infinitely more 
necessary is such love, such devotion on the part of the teacher as 
we heard described by that lady who told about her work in (Jeor- 
gia. 

Just at this moment there comes into my mind a story that I 
learned of a teacher in Xew York City only the other day. There 
came to her room a girl who had just landed from the steamer; 
she had come from Eussia. She was dirty and dishevelled; her 
elothing was in tatters ; she could not speak a word of the English 
language; a girl thirteen years of age; but it soon appeared that 
she had conceived a great admiration for her teacher, and soon 
it came about that even the absence of a common linguistic medium 
was not a barrier to their sympathy. First the teacher taught her 
to comb her hair, how to mend her clothes, and soon Leah — for 
that is the girFs name — was coming to school looking quite decent 
and respectable. Then it was Leah's greatest joy in life to be per- 
mitted to walk part of the way home with her teacher. One dav 
as they came to the door of the tenement house in which Leah 
lived, Leah asked the teacher if she would not come and see her 
home. The teacher went upstairs, and there she found living in 
two rooms of a vast tenement house a family consisting of a 
father, a mother, ten children and two boarders, all crowded in a 
perfect chaos of sewing machines, cooking utensils, rickety furni- 
ture and dirt. The teacher did not stay very long, but she began 
to make suggestions to Leah about changes that might be made 
in the home, and very soon the changes began to be made. The 
mother did not like it, but the father stood by Leah, and all 
obstacles yielded to Leah's magnificent enthusiasm. Pretty soon 
the little brothers and sisters underwent strangely painful expe- 
riences at the bath-tub, the boarders were turned out, another 
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room was rented, and better conditions began to prevail at that 
home. Leah, by this time, had learned to read. She had learned 
to cook in the cooking class. She had learned to sew in the sewing 
class. The teacher used occasionally to give her magazines to 
take home with her. When in one of these magazines she saw a 
picture of a table set and garnished for some fashionable function, 
she brought it to her mentor and asked what all that meant. 
Teacher explained it to her. Leah said nothing, but she went home 
and set to work to have something in her home like what she had 
seen in the picture. Pretty soon she came to Teacher and asked 
her if she would not come to dinner. Teacher accepted the invita- 
tion, and in those rooms in the tenement house where a few short 
months before she had seen nothing but squalor and confusion and 
dirt, she found a well-ordered home with welcome written in the 
faces of all the inmates. Now, perhaps, you will say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that this was a fine example of tact. I call that as I 
call the case of that Georgia woman who spoke to us last night — 
I call that genius in teaching, and it is that genius in teaching 
that is going to redeem the races that have come to us, whether in 
the South or in the North, to participate in our civilization. We 
in New York have taken the ground — and I believe it is the only 
safe ground to take — ^that all children within the boundaries of 
that city shall have, as far as education can make them equal, 
equal opportunities for success and happiness in life. The prob- 
lems in the North and in the South are the same. The method 
of solution is the same — the love and devotion, which not seldom 
rises into genius, of the trained teacher. 

Governor A. J. Montague, of Virginia, was then asked to speak. 
He came forward, but declined to make any address on account of 
the lateness of the hour. 

After benediction by Bishop Burton, the Conference was pro- 
nounced adjourned. 



INCIDENTAL EVENTS. 



The Association of the State Superintendents of the Southern 
States held its regular meeting on Wednesday at the Phoenix 
Hotel. There were present Superintendents Fuqua, Hill, Hine- 
mon, Joyner, l^Iartin and Mynders, with Assistants Connor, 
Kenney and Eogers. Interesting and important discussions occu- 
pied their attention, and officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. 



On Wednesday afternoon a reception was given to Governors 
Folk and Beckham, the guests of Lexington as well as of the Con- 
ference, at the home of Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, the President of 
Kentucky University. 

Following this was a reception to Governor Folk by the Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity, of which he is a member, at their Chapter 
House. 

Mrs. Folk was the guest of honor also at a luncheon given by 
Mrs. Benjamin Davis at her home. After the luncheon Mrs. J. W. 
Porter gave an excursion for Mrs. Folk, and the rest of the aft- 
ernoon was enjoyed visiting the famous country places of the 
neighborhood, "Green Hills," "Walnut Hall," and many other 
homes being seen. 



The party on the special train from New York tarried for a 
few hours in Cincinnati, where they were met by a large and 
representative committee of citizens, who gracefully escorted them 
in motor carriages over the city and to the University. An in- 
formal reception was held there in the parlor and corridors of 
McMicken Hall. After refreshments, the party gathered in the 
lecture room, where President Dabney delivered a speech of 
welcome, and other addresses were made by Mr. Ogden, Dr. Mc- 
Kelway, Eev. Joseph Twichell and Dr. S. C. Mitchell. A commit- 
tee of Kentucky gentlemen were present at Cincinnati to bring 
greetings to their eastern guests, and on arrival at Paris a still 
larger reception committee came on board the train and accom- 
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panied the party to Lexington, where each individual was taken 
to the appointed place of entertainment. 



The evening assembly at the Auditorium was subjected to an 
interruption by a furious thunderstorm, in which the noise of 
thunder and the roar of the rain on the roof made speaking im- 
possible for about an hour. While waiting for the storm to pass, 
^^Old Kentucky Home" was sung; students from the different 
institutions endeavored to rival the clamor of the storm with their 
college yells, and formalities were cast aside for a free interchange 
of conversation. 



At the close of the exercises at the Auditorium a reception was 
given at Sayre Institute by the local Executive Committee. The 
brilliantly illuminated grounds and halls of the Institute, lavishly 
decorated with flowers and other adornments, presented a scene of 
rare beauty. Music was given by the High School orchestra and 
representative ladies of Ijexington gracefully entertained the guests 
of the occasion. 



On Thursday morning at 8 :30 o'clock there was a large attend- 
ance from the Conference at the exercises in Morrison Chapel of 
Kentucky University, where the students of the University and 
of Hamilton College were present. After the usual devotional 
exercises, addresses were made by Mr. Ogden, Dr. McKelway and 
Dr. Alderman. 

At 1 o'clock p. M. an old-fashioned Kentucky barbecue was 
served under the trees in the grounds adjacent to the Auditorium. 
About 6,000 were present, including many of Lexington's leading 
citizens, while nearly every member of the Conference was on the 
ground. Music was furnished by the band of the State College 
Cadets, while the serving was done by the teachers in the city and 
county schools. A ^TDurgoo" dinner needs only to be tasted to be 
appreciated. The multitudes were abundantly provided for. To 
many it was a novelty, and to all a striking illustration of tho 
lavish hospitality of the Blue Grass country. 

Following the barbecue, carriages were in waiting for those who 
wished to see the places of interest about Lexington, and to visit 
the famous stock farms in the immediate neighborhood. 

At 4 o'clock the Women's Club of Central Kentucky entertained 
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an invited company of more than 300 guests at their club house, 
with the especial purpose of bringing into personal acquaintance 
the representatives of similar organizations elsewhere, and con- 
ferring together on their peculiar province in the education move- 
ment. After an hour of delightful social interchanges, the gath- 
ering assumed a more formal character, and addresses were made 
by Mrs. J. E. Collins, of San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. J. D. Matlock, 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Archie Swanson, of Briston, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Lindsay B. Patterson, of Winston-Salem, N. C, and Miss 
Katherine Pettit, of Lexington. All of these speakers have been 
actively engaged in the educational work of their respective States, 
and described with great felicity the wide opportunity opening in 
the South for the organized effort of cultivated women. 



A meeting of the Southern Association of College Women was 
held on Friday morning at 9 o'clock in one of the side rooms of 
the Auditorium. Kepresentatives were present from Atlanta, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and other cities. The most important action 
taken was the decision to offer a scholarship of $150 to a Southern 
girl as an encouragement to the pursuit of a college course. 



In another side room at the same hour a meeting of representa- 
tives of Associations for the Betterment of Public Schools was 
also held to promote the development of such organizations and 
the more general interest of public spirited women in their main- 
tenance. 



During Friday afternoon well attended receptions were held at 
the State College, where a military exhibition in the form of a 
mock battle was presented; at Hamilton College, connected with 
Kentucky University, and at the Campbell-Hagerman College. 
To as many as were inclined to take a pleasant trolley ride of 
ten miles, another interesting reception was tendered at George- 
town College, in the President's home, at the close of which a 
dinner was served at Eucker Hall. Some members of the Con- 
ference also availed themselves of the opportunity to visit the more 
distant Berea, and to acquaint themselves with the unique institu- 
tion there maintained in the special interest of the mountain 
people. 
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A special invitation was given by the Lexington Superintendeak^ 
of Schools to a number of the guests to visit the Kussell High 
School for colored pupils, and on Thursday morning carriages were 
at the Phoenix Hotel for their conveyance, under the direction of 
the Superintendent. Interesting exercises were presented by the 
pupils, some account of the growth of the school was given by the 
Principal, who has guided its progress from small beginnings, and 
much interest was expressed by the visitors in a work so highly 
creditable to all (concerned. 



On the following morning a number attended the chapel exercises 
at the Chandler [N'ormal School, which is also for the colored 
people, an institution of 'many excellencies, maintained by a North- 
em Society and conducted by teachers from the North. 



Another institution of no little significance, the Colored Or- 
phans' Industrial Home, also received attention. The training of 
the poor children gathered there in gardening, cobbling, black- 
smithing -and chair-seating is especially noticeable as affording 
them practical preparation for useful and lucrative emplo3rment 
in after life. 



In all the meetings of the Conference a part of the seats were 
reserved for the colored people. Their uniformly large attendance 
and intelligent interest in the exercises were gratifying features 
of the occasion. 



Admission to the Conference at the evening sessions was by 
badge or ticket, which, of course, had the effect to diminish the 
throng and to restrict the number to those who were genuinely 
interested in the objects to be presented. With this check, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the heavy storm of Thursday night, few 
vacant seats were to be seen in the large hall, and even the plat- 
form was crowded. 

On each evening the exercises were opened with a musical enter- 
tainment of half an hour, which added greatly to the enjoyment 
and was highly appreciated by the audience. 
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Omar W. Barber, lav^yer, Owings- 
ville, Ky. 

Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, teacher 
Girls* High School, Louisville, Ky 

A. T. Barrett, professor of Educa- 
tion, Peabody College, Nashville,. 
Tenn. 

H. H. Bartholomew, principal Girls'' 
High School. Louisville, Ky. 

William J. Baxter, teacher, Nicho- 
lasville, Kv. 

Mrs. N. H. Bayless, Paris, Ky. 

John Roy Baylor, principal Baylor 
University School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Bean, Winchester, Ky. 

Miss Elizabeth Beaumont, teacher, 
Williamsburg, Ky. 

J. C* W. Beckham (and Mrs. Beck- 
ham), Governor of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lucien Beckner, lawyer, Winchester, 
Ky. 

W. M. Beckner, lawyer, Winchester, 
Ky. 

John D. Begley, student, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

William R. Belknap, merchant, Lou- 
isville, Ky. 
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Miss Martha B«rry, principal Boys' 
Industrial -Sdiool, Rome, Ge. 

Mrs. -Sallie W. Berry, teacher, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Miss Mattie Berry, teacher, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Mrs. T. 5. Beuris, Jackiscm, Ky. 

H. Elmer Bierly, editor -Soiithem Ed- 
ucationial Keview, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

W. O. Bierly, farmer, Berea, Ky. 

Rev. Samuel H. Bishop, secretary for 
missions, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. New York City. 

J H. Blaan, Williamstown, Ky. 

Harlan Blair, merchant, Moonehead, 
Ky. 

C. H. Blare, Tuskegee, Aku 

T. Lindsey Blayney (and Mrs. Blay- 
ney), teacher, Danville, Ky. 
H. M. Booth, merdhant, Taylorsville, 

D. O. Bosley, teacher, Danville, Ky. 
John L. Boeley, teacher Center Col- 
lege Academy, Danville, Ky. 

Alabama Botkin, teacher, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

A.«0. Bowden, teacher, May field, 
Ky. 

Elizabeth Bowman, teacher, Porter, 
Ky. 

Luella Boyd, Covington, Ky. 

Rev. C. H. Braden (and Mrs. Bra- 
deni), GreoTwetofwn, ICy. 

Miss Bettie Bradley, teacher, Gteorge- 
town, Ky. 

Mary Bradley, Georgetown, Ky. 

Victor Bradley, Georgetown, Ky. 

Miss Prudence H. Branmer, teacher, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

E. C. Branson, president State Nor- 
mal iSchool, Atiiens, Ga. 

Mnrtha K. Brashears, Oynthiana, 
Ky. 

A. Marie Brawley, teacher, Bellevue, 
Ky. 

Miss <Sophonisba Breckenridge, dean 
Chicago University, Chicago, 111. 

T. L. Bretton, teacher. Big Creek, 
Ky. 

D. S. Bromley, bank caisftiier, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Hattie. L. Brosheer, teacher, M<iys- 
ville, Ky. 

J. M. Brouse, superintendent, -Somer- 
eet, Ky. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, representative 
The 'Southern Workmfin, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Edna Brown, P-aris, Ky. 

Edward F. Brown, New York City. 

J. B. Brown, teacher, Mt. Vernon, 
Ky. 

I. C. Brown, teacher, Humi^rey, 
Ky. 



Miss Anna Bruce, clerk, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Miss Betsy Bruce, Winchester, Ky. 

Eva Lena Bruce, teacher, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

Flora Bryson, teacher M. F. College, 
Millersburg, Ky. 

Albert Bryant, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. E. P. Buck, drawing teaoher, 
Paris, Ky. 

.Tames R. Birchfield, Pineville, Ky. 

Edna Burgess, teacher, Bellevue, Ky. 

Mte Bess Burham, student Western 
CJoUege, Oxford, Ohio. 

John Burke, superintendent City 
Schools, Newport, Ky. 

(xeorge Burnett (and Mrs. Burnett), 
professor G. College, Glasgow, Ky. 

Neppie Bums, Nicholasville, Ky. 

J. A- Bums, president Oneida Col- 
lege, Oneida, Ky. 

Mrs. T. K. Burns, Jackson, Ky. 

W. P. Burris, dean 0)llege for Teach- 
ers, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rt. Rev. L. W. Burton, Bishop P. 
E. Church, Lexington, Ky. 

Fannie Bush, teacher, Winchester, 

G. C. Bush, teacher. Fountain Run, 
Ky. 

Gillum Bush, teacher, Tracy, Ky. 

Rev. Aden Buston, Albion, 111. 

Alice Butter, student. Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio. 

F. O. Button, pricipal M. Normal 
School, Morehead. Ky. 

Wallace Buttrick (and Mrs. But- 
trick), secretary General Education 
Board, New York Oity. 

George T. Byland; Crittenden, Ky. 

B. F. Cabell, president Potter Col- 
lege. Bowling Green, Ky. 

Miss Leila Calhoun, *The Castle,** 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

J. H. Callis, traveling salesman, 
Nfishville, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. W. Calpitts, Chicago, 111. 

Jean Cameron, teacher Berea College^ 
Berea, Ky. 

John L. CJampbell (and Mrs. Camp- 
bell), secretary and treasurer W. & 
L. University, Lexington, Va. 

Mrs. Cannon, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Perry Canfield. principal of school, 
Covington, Ky. 

Mrs. H. R. Carr, Lincoln. Neb. 

M. O. Carter, teadher. Hazel Green, 

W. V. Case, teacher, Corinth, Ky. 

Marietta Ccissady, kindergarten teach- 
er, Versailles. Ky. 

Mrs. Sophia Cassady, teacher. Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 
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M. A. Cassidy, superintendent city 
fichoole, Lexington, Ey. 

Wilford Caul kins, representing Oinn 
& Co., publishers, Chattanooga 
Tenn. 

W. H. Chambers, superintendent 
Wolf county school, Stillwater, 
Ky. 

W. R. Chandler, high school, George- 
town, Ky. 

W. S. Chaplin, chancellor Washing- 
ton University, 'St. Louis, Mo. 

G. K. Chaxmian, teacher, Owensboro, 
Ky. 

George W. Chapman, superintendent 
city schools. Madisonville, Ky. 

H. H. Cherry (and Mrs. Cherry), 
president Teachers* 'S. N. S., Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 

Miss Josephine Cherry, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

T. C. Cherry, superintendent dtj 
schools. Bowling Green, Ky. 

Calvin R. Chilton, Wilmore, Ky. 

H. Churchman, vice-presid-ent J. A. 
Dix Industrial School, Berwyn, Pa. 

Charles Hopkins Clark, editor and 
publi^er Courant, Hartford, Oonn. 

Friend E. Clark, professor chemistry, 
Danville, Kj. 

J. D. Clark, farmer, Fayette county, 
Ky. 

P. P. Claxton, professor education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Miss Susie Clay, teacher, Paris, Ky. 

Miss Florence Cobb, teacher, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

M. Bates Cocke, professor Hollins In- 
stitute, Hollins, Va. 

Maude Coleman, teadher, George- 
town. Ky. 

Ruth Coleman, teacher, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Miss Lucy S. Collier, teacher, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Mrs. J. R. Collins, vice-president As- 
sociation for Betterment of iSdhools, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

W. B. Collins, farmer, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Nancy M. Colville, teacher, Carlisle, 
Ky. 

J. H. Combs, Hindman, Kjy. 

G. P. Combs, superintendent Perry 
county schools, Hindman, Ky. 

Alfred G. Compton (and Miss Made- 
line), dean New York University, 
New York City. 

Cassie Conkwriglit, Winchester, Ky 

Miss Grace Patton Conant, teacher 
Western College, Oxford, O. 

Nellie R. Conley, teacher, Louisa, Ky. 

R. D. W. Connor, Asst. N. C. Dept. 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. 



J. C. B. Conrad, farmer. Dry Ridge, 
Ky. 

Corinne B. Conrad, Dry Ridge, Ky 

S. R. Cook (and Mrs. Cook), Stan- 
ford, Ky. 

Alfred Warrimer Cooley, U. S. Civil 
Service Oom„ Washington, D. C. 

R. I. Cord, teacher. Hazel Green, Ky. 

William H. Cord, principal Hazel 

Miss Euphemia K. Oorwinv librarian 
Green Academy Hazel Green, Ky. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

T. W. Crawford, teacher, Lynn 
Grove, Ky. 

Bettie M. QpomwcM, teacher in High 
'School, Oynthiana, Ky. 

F. A. Cosgrove, sux>erintendent of 
schools. Fort Thomas, Ky. 

B. M. Costello, teacher, Paris, Ky. 

Jessie (Ik>x, superintendent of drawing 
in schools, Frankfort, Ky. 

Miss Nellie Stedman Cox, president 
child study section of schools, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Walter Crady, secretary of State su- 
perintendent public instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Misses Cecil and Jean Craik, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Rev. Charles Ewell Craik (and Mrs. 
Craik), Louisville, Ky. 

R. H. Cram, teacher, Falmouth, Ky. 

Walter H. Crittenden (and Mrs. Crit- 
tenden), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ernest Crouch, farmer, Sharpsburg, 
Ky. 

Rev. J. B. Crouch, pastor Baptist 
Church, Carlisle, Ky. 

John G. Crouch, N. Middletown, Ky. 

Elizabeth Cruktree, teacher, Ver- 
sailes, Ky. 

George Crum, Lexington, Ky. 

Shields Cunningham, Mt. Sterling, 
Ky. 

Rev. H. M. Curtis, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss M. E. J. Ozamomska, professor 
University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Charles W. Dabney (and Mrs. Dab- 
ney), president University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Lula H. Dale, Anniston, Ala. 

J. H. Dalton, sux)erintendent Wayne 
county schools, Mpnticello, Ky. 

Miss M. Dalton, stenographer 'South 
School Journal. 

J. B. Damold, teacher, IMt Eden, Ky. 

Miss Ida Damaby, teacher,. Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Richmond Edu- 
cation Association. Richmond. Va. 

Mrs. C. A. Daugherty, Paris, Ky. 

Garrard Daugherty, chemist, Paris, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Stella W. Davis, teacher, Paris, 
Ky. 
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Mrs. Jobn C. Dawson, teacher, Yer* 
sallies^ Ky. 

Kelly G. Day, saperintendent of 
sdiools, Hindman, Ky. 

John F. Dean, teacher Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 

Mis. Oharles Deane, teadier, Nidio- 
lasville, Ky. 

Miss Ethel DeLong. teacher, ^Spring* 
field, Mass. 

Rey. H. J. Derthick, teacher ai^ 
preacher, BCazel Green, Ky. 

G. S. Dickerman, secretary Southern 
Edncation Board, Kew Hayen, 
Conn. 

Rev. J. S. Dickson. New Tofk City. 

H. O. Dillon, teacher, Indian Mills» 
W. Va. 

J. W. Dinsmore (and Mrs. Dins- 
more), dean Nor. Dept. Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 

B. B. Dixon, teacher, Hyden, Ky. 
E. H. Doak, Greendale, Ky. 

L. V. Dodge (and Mrs. Dodge), pro- 
fessor Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Flora Dodson, teacher, Montioello, 
Ky. 

J. M. Dodson, teacher Monticello, Ky. 

M. A. Dodson, teacher, Monticello, 
Ky. 

W. C. Dodson. teacher, Monticello, 
Ky. 

W. T. Donaldson, financial agent O. 
of B., Eminence, Ky. 

J. M. Donovan, teacher, Newtown 
Ky. 

Mrs. B. L. Drake, Slade, Ky. 

Joel C. DuBose, assistant professor 
secondary education, University, 
Ala. 

Tebbs Dudley, Winchester, Ky. 

M. L. Duggan, superintendent Han- 
cock county schools, iSparta, Ga. 

Mabel Duke, Ixxuisville, Ky. 

Miss Duncan, teacher in Madison, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Mittie A. Dunn, superintendent Gar- 
rard county schools, Lancaster, Ky. 

H. R. Dye, stenographer, Roosevelt, 
W. Va. 

George B. E>ager (and Mrs. Eager) 
professor in tSoutliern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Alva S. Early, Fayette County, 
Ky. 

C. C Early, life insurance agent, 
Louisville, Ky. 

James W. Early, president college, 

Barboursville, Ky. 
Miss L Early, Lynchbure, Va. 
R. R. Ehrly. Lexington, Ky. 
James W. Easley, -president Union 

College. Barboursville. Ky. 
Rev. T. T. jEaton, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Kate Edgar, Teachers* Bureau, 

Paris, Ky. 



U. A. Edwards, teacher, Boydsville,. 

Ky. 
T. A. Edwards, superintendent grades 

in College. Berea, Ky. 

A. C Elliott, teacher, Humphrey, Ky. 
H. H. Elliott, teacher. North Middle- 
town, Ky. 

Milton Elliott, Sr., preacher ana 

teacher, North Middletown, Ky. 
Cecil B. Ellis, Glasgow, Ky. 

B. J. Elam, teacher, Ellam, Ky. 

S. SjElam, teacher, Carmel CSty, Ky. 

C. W. Elsy, Southern Baptist Semi- 
nary. Louisville, Ky. 

William C. E>merson, American Book 

CJo., Lexington, Ky. 
Luella Emig, teacher, Bellevue, Ky. 
Rev. B. H. Endow, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Estes, Winchester, Va. 
R. S. Eubank, editor Southern School 

Journal, Lexington, Ky. 
W. R. Eubank and Mrs. Ekibank, 

teachers, Midway, Ky. 
Rev. CJharles F. Evans, xmstor M. B. 
A. W. Fair, representing American 

Church, South, Carlisle. Ky. 

Book Co., Columbia, S. C. 
Oscar B. Fallis, principal S. M. and 

F. Seminary, Stanford, Ky. 
W. B. Farrar. teacher in Bethel Col- 
Lottie Faris, teacher. Rlchmondi, Ky. 

leare, Rnssellville, Ky. 
G. H. Fern, Pleasant Valley, Ky. 
Rev. W. H. Felix (and Mrs. Felix) ,^ 

Lexington, Ky. 
Clark B. Firestone, representative N. 

Y. Mail and Express, New York^ 

City. 
William L. Flanery, foreman Hort. 

and Forestry. Berea, Ky. 
J. J. Fleming, Paducah, Kv. 
Miss Anna Bell Fogg, teacher. Duck- 

ers, Ky. 
Jennie Fogg, teacher, Duckers, Ky. 
Joseph W. Folk (and Mrs. Folk), 

rJovernor of Missouri, St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Rev. John P. Forbes (and Mrs. 

Forbes), minister Unity Church of 

Our Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bascom C. Ford, student, Lancaster,. 

Ky. 
J. Ed Ford (and Mrs. Ford), teacher, 

Tazewell, Va. 
Miss Mary A. Ford, teacher, Paris,. 

Ky. 
E. A. Fowler, representative New 

York Sun, New York City. 
E. C. Fox, H. S. Dept. of city schools, 

Winchester, Ky. 
Anna EVanklin, manual trainlng^ 

teacher, Lexington, Ky. 
Robert Blazer, field representative 

Southern Education Board for 

Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. J. M. Frazee, Maysville, Ky. 
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JuHa EVench, teacber, Winchester, 
Ky. 

C. €. Fisher, president M. F. College, 
Millersburg, Ky. 

H. B. EVissell, principal Normal arid 
Agricultural Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 

C. B. Fish, teachter, Oeorgetown, Ky. 

Wm. Goodell Frost (and Mrs. Frost), 
Pres. Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Maurice G. Fulton, teacher Central 
University, Danville, Ky. 

James H. Fuqua, Sr., State superin- 
tendent public instruction of Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

H. H. Fuson, superintendent Bell 
county schools Pineville, Ky. 

Miss Mary Lee Fuson, teacher, Pine- 
ville, Ky. 

Ira .T. Gainez, principal high school, 
Crittenden, Ky. 

Virgil H. Gaitskill, farmer, Paris, Ky. 

R. L. Garrison, superintendent city 
schools, Georgetown, Ky. 

Miss E)ma Geertz, Millersburg, Ky. 

Bertha O. Genoway, teacher. Belle-' 
vue, Ky. 

Julia E. Gerniley, clerk, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Margaret C. Gilchrist, teacher, 'Hind- 
man, Ky. 

Charles Giliser, teacher, Eubank, Ky. 

H. T. Gibson, teacher. Wilmore, Ky. 

E. T. Gillis, teacher, Minerva, Ky. 

M. L. Girton, principal Lee's Col- 
legiate Institute, Jackson, Ky. 

Mrs. Bettie W. Gooch, teacher, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

M. J. Goodwin (and Mrs. Goodwin), 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Misses Alice and Eva Gordon. 

Cv McC. Gordon, professor Physics, 
Central University, Danville, Ky. 

Miss Eliza O. Gordon, teacher, 
Keene, Ky. 

Mayme B. Gore, teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

S. E. Gorin, senator from 13th dis- 
trict, Allendale, Ky. 

John F. Goucher, presrident Woman's 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

A. J. Gray, Jr., publisher of text 
■books, Richmond, Va. 

Joseph F. Greathouse, farmer, Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

Luke and Viola Gregg, Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

W. J. Greene, teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

Daisy G. Greenwood, teacher, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Grider, teacher, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs. L. E. Griggs, Mt. Sterling, Ky 

Misses Bessie and Ella Grigsby, 
teachers, Winchester, Ky. 

J. E. Groves, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 



Alice B. Grinstead. teacher. College 
Hill, Ky. 

W. C. Grinstead, ]^ncipal public 
schools, Danville, Ky. 

H. M. Gunn, superintendent schoolil, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Leona E. Gunnell, teacher, Louisa, 
Ky. 

Harry C. Gunnells, chief clerk depart- 
ment of education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Sadie Goss Giinneltst, teltcher, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Rev. Bdfw. O. Guerrant, Wilmore, Ky. 

Mrs. C. S. Guy, Winchester, Ky. 

Josephine Guy, teacher, Winchester, 
Ky. 

John P. Given, chemist, Baylor Ooi 
lege, Waco, Tex. 

Mrs. Buford Hall, Georgetown, Ky. 

Rev. C. W. Hall, Wilmore, Ky. 

Reuben Post Balleck, teacher, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs. L. P. Ham, teacher, Carlii^e, 
Ky. 

Miss Annie Hamilton, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

F. E. Hamilton, instructor m agri- 
culture, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Ludan Hamilton, farmer, Kenne- 
saw, Tenn. 

W. S. Hamilton, Brandenburg, Ky. 

Mrs. Mattie Bedford Hamm, superin- 
tendent Nicholas county schools, 
Carlisle, Ky. 

W. H. Hand, professor «. C. College, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Hallie Harrad, teadher, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Miss Lelia J. Harris, teacher Cald- 
well high school, Richmond, Ky. 

W. R. Harris, teacher Normal school, 
Wilmore, Ky. 

Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. W. T. Harris, Danville, Va. 

David Harrison, teacher, Wedonia, 
Ky . 

^ L. Harrison, teacher. Glasgow, Ky. 
. H. Harrison, president Bethel Col- 
lege, Russellvilie, Ky. 

Clara Harding, teacher, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Rose Harbeson, teacher, Flemings- 
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Hare, editor Tusikegee News, 

Tuskegee, Ala. 
Mrs. Frank Hartwell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. 'Samuel A. Hartwell, Louisville, 

Ky. 
Laura Hayes, teacher, Nicholasville, 

Ky. 
J. W. Hedden, editor, Mt. Sterling, 

Ky. 
Miss Mary Pratt Hedden, teacher, 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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E. B. Hedjos, Paris, Ky. 

John B. Henneman, professor Univer- 
sity of the South and editor Se- 
wanee Review, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Mrs. O. H. Henderson, teacher, Flem- 
ingsburg, Ky. 

T. A. Hendricks, teacher, Versailles, 
Ky. 

Charles W. Henry, principal Hirfi 
School and Com. College, Mapyville, 
Tenn. 

S. R. Heuch International Corre- 
spondence School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles B. Hewitt (and iMiss 
Hewitt), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. McD, Hill, merchant, Liexonburg, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Jennie Lester Hill, teacher Do- 
mestic (Science*, Berea, Ky. 

Hattie S. Hill, supervisor Kinder- 
garten, Louisville, Ky. 

I. W. Hill, State Superintendent Edu- 
cation, Montgomery, Ala. 

John H. Hinemon, State Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

F. W. Hinitt,. president Central Uni- 
versity, Danville, Ky. 

Miss Hodgkin, teacher, Winchester, 

Ky. 
Mrs. W. Byrd Hodgkin, ex-teacher, 

Winchester. Ky. 
George W. Hoffman, IntemationaJ 

Corresiwndence iSchool. Lexington, 

Ky. 
O. F. Hogan, senator 26t'h district, 

lawyer and farmer, Williamstown, 

Ky. 
Miss Hokeborm, principal Ashlam 

Seminary, Asihland, Ky. 
W. R. Hollowell, president Woman's 

Betterment Assn., Goldsboro. N. C. 
James W. Horton, mining engineer, 

•Carlisle. Ky. 
Robert Horton, teacher, Berea, Ky. 
Alfred Hubbard, teacher, Hubbard, 

Ky. 

G. W. Hubbard, dean iMebarry Medi- 
cal School, Na^ville, Tenn. 

George A. Hubbell, vice-president 
Berea College. Berea, Ky. 

Rev. C. R. Hudson, pastor Christian 
Church. Frankfort, Ky. 

Howard Hudson, teacher, Beiea, Ky 

H. Hudson, farmer, Owenton, Ky. 

Wm. Huffman, superintendent Brack- 
en county schools. Brooksville, Ky. 

Bessie Hughes, teacher, Eden ton, Ky. 

E. B. Hume (and Mrs. Hume), phy- 
sician, Frankfort, Ky. 

Mis« Dixie Lee 'Humdong, teacher, 
Williamstown, Ky. 

Rev. C. M. Humphrey, minister, Wil- 
more, Ky. 

Katherine Humphrey, Wilmore, xvy. 



R. H. Humphrey, teacher, vvilmore, 
Ky. 

Misa May Hnrlburt, secretary Arm- 
strong Association, New York City. 

Francis S. Hutchins (and Mrs. 
Hutchine), New York Caty. 

Mrs. C. W. Ide (and iXjuss Alice Steele 
Ide), New York Oitv. 

Eva Ingles, teacher, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Eliza M. Ison, teacher, Bryantville, 
Ky. 

Marion Ison, teacher. Hazard, Ky. 

M. W. Jacobus (and Mrs. Jacobus), 

grofessor Theological Seminary, 
[artfopd. Conn. 

Jennie Jeffers, teacher. Greenville, 
Ky. 

Burris A. Jenkins, president Ken- 
tucky Univereity, Lexington, Ky. 

Miss Eleanor Johnson, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Miss ;Emma Johnson, teacher, Paints 
ville, Ky. 

J. S. .Tohnson, principal High School, 
Paris, Ky.. 

Lillian W. Johnson, president West- 
em College, Oxford, O. 

Maria Johnson, Nicholasville, Ky. 

Mina Johnson, Nicholasville, Ky. 

R. O. Johnson, merchant of dry 
goods, Frankfort, Ky. 

Rev. G. N. Jolly, Nicholasville, Ky. 

Rev. Carter Helm Jones, minister. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Bertha Jones, teacher, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Everett Jones, Dreyfus, Ky. 

E. R. Jones (and Mrs. Jones), Su- 
perintendent Franklin County 
Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 

Henry L. Jones, teacher, Mt. Sterl- 
ing, Ky. 

J. C. Jones (and Mrs. Jones), Pro- 
fessor in State University, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Mrs. J. Jones, Winchester, Ky. 

Lula B. Jones, Lexin^on, Ky. 

Preston Jones, Clay county, Ky. 

Richard Jones, professor Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

S. C. Jones, teacher, Sadieville, Ky. 

Wharton S. Jones, assistant super- 
intendent schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

O. W. Kahn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Kan, Avon, Ky. 

J. E. Keeney, assistant State super- 
intendent public education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Miss M. K. Keatins:, principal Mont- 
gomery Street School, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Miss Lucy Keith, teacher Western 
College, Oxford, O. 

Green B. Keller^ editor and publish- 
er, Carlisle, Ky. 
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E. P. Kelly, teacher, HawesviHe, Ky. 

L. C. Kelly, editor, iSharp^urg, Ky. 

Rev. C. I. Kenney, minister, Harri- 
sonville. Mo. 

Miss Frances Kendall, student West- 
Jennie Kenney, teacher, Paris, Ky. 
era College, Oxford, O. 

Robert Kerns, stenogra5>her, More- 
field, Ky. 

Walter Kincaid, Wyoming, Ky. 

Ellis O. King, Inter. Correspondence 
School, Falmouth, Ky. 

Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, rector 
Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

T. T. Kirk, teacher, Oweneboro, Kt. 

Ailex. Kirkland, teacher, Rose Hill, 
Ky. 

Bessie Kitchen, Nicholasville, Ky. 

Hermann Knapp, Treasurer Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Seaman A. Knapp, U. S. Dept. Agri- 
culture, Lake Charles, La. 

Shottner Knapp, State statistical 
agent. Department of Agriculture, 
Lake Charles, La. 

Laura Koons, student Western Col- 
lege. Oxford, O. 

Oscar W. Kuhn, Cincinnati, O. 

A. C Kuykendall, President South 
Kentucky College, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

Martha C. Kusfter, teacher, Cynthi- 

ana, Ky. 
Rev. Arthur S. Lloydi (and Mra 

Lloyd), secretary D. & F. Miss. Soc. 

P. B. Church, New York City. 
O. B. Lair, druggist, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Grace Lancaster, Georgetown, Ky. 
J. R. Lancaster, Supt. Scott County 

Schools, Georgetown, Ky. 
J. W. Lancaster, teacher, George- 

twon, Ky. 
Mary Lancaster, Georgetown, Ky. 
Miss Martha Land, teacher, Nicho- 
lasville, Ky. 
Miss Anna M. Laughlin, teacher, 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
J. M. Laswell, teacher, Orlando, 

Ky. 
J. Sherman Lawhorn, teacher, Mid- 

dleburg, Ky. 
Mrs. Stella Mosby Leigh ton, teacher 

Jessamine Institute, Nicholasville, 

Ky. 

B. M. Laming, salesman, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

C. A. Leonard^rincipal High School, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

Jackson Leonard, teacher, Rose Hill, 
Ky. 

G. A. Lewellen, teacher, Mayfield, 
Ky. 

George M. Lewis, teacher, Vance- 
burg, Ky. 



J. C. Lewis, president Sue Bennett 
College, London, Ky. 

Margaret A. Lewis, teacher High 
School, Frankfort, Ky. 

Grace A. Libey, secretary Western 
College, Oxford, O. 

C. M. Lieb, superintendent city 
schools, Paducah, Ky. 

Sarah E. Lilly, teacher Sciepce Hill 
School. Shelbyville, Ky. 

Miss Linnehan, teacher, Paris, Ky. 

Chas. B. Lindsley, teacher of draw- 
ing, Berea College, Beirea, Ky. 

Rt. Rev. Edwin S. Lines (and Mrs. 
Lines), bishop P. E. Church, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Bffteila List, teacher. Bellevue, Ky. 

Rev. S. M. Logan, minister, Wilmore, 
Ky. 

Rev. John Little (and Mrs. Little), 
superintendent of missions of 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Miss E. V. Lovely, teacher at Cynthi- 
ana, Lexington, Ky. 

Lucille Loverly, teaicher Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

R. G. Lowry, teacher, Nicholasville, 
Ky. 

Miss Mary Loyton, teacher, Paris, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Waldo E. Lyon, principal of 
school, Leominster, Mass. 

William MlacDoiuald (and Mrs. Mac- 
Donald), nrofessor Brown Universi- 
ty, Providence, R. I. 

A. S. Mackenzie, teacher. 

V. Bverit Macy (and Mrs. Macy), 
president Board of Trustees Teach- 
ers^ College, New York City. 

John Maddox, superintendent city 
schools. Bellevue, Ky. 

Robert L. Maddox, teacher, Mayfield, 
Ky. 

J. E. Mannix, superintendent city 
schools. Lancaster, Ky. 

E. H. Mark (and Mrs. Mark), su- 
perintendent city schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

O. B. Martin (and Mrs. Martin), 
State superintendent education, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Wm. Marcum, teacher, Big Creek, 
Ky. 

M. E. Marsh (and Mrs. Marsh), 
dean Berea College, Berea. Ky. 

Eleanor Marshall, teacher, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

James E. Mastin, farmer, Versailles, 
Ky. 

Silas C. Mason, teacher, Hort. and 
Forestry. Berea, Ky. 

K. G. Matheson, acting president 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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J. D. Matlock (and Mrs. Matlock), 

Birmin^am, Al€L 
William Henry Maxwell (and Mrs. 
Maxwell), superintendent city 
schools, New York City. 
W. M. Mayfield, Paris, Ky. 
George McAneny, Civil Service Re- 
form, New York City. 
Mrs. L. J. M<lCauley (and mother), 

teachetr, Tray, Ky. 
A. McCharles (and Mrs. M(<?harles), 
Prof. Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 
F. L. McChesney, superintendent 

Bourbon county schools, Paris, Ely. 
Miss Euphemia McClintock, president 
Presbyterian College, Columbia^ S. 
C. 
W. D. McClintock, professor Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 111. 
Rev. E. W. MoCJorkle, minister, Nich- 

olasville, Ky. 
Miss Edith McCracken, teadher, Mt. 

Victory, Ky. 
J. L. MoCracken, teadier, Mt. Vic- 
tory, Ky. 
Mary McDracken, teacher, Mt. Vic- 
tory, Ky. 
Ezra W. iMoCauley, Cynthiana, Ky. 
O P. McDaniel, architect, Ewing, 

Ky. 
Mrs. McDonald. Ashland Seminary, 

Versailles, Ky. 
Sarah McI>onald, teacher, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 
James R. McDonell, superintendent 
Gallatin county schools, Warsaw, 
Ky. 
Charles D. Mclver, president Nor. and 

Ind. College, Greensboro, N. 0. 
J. E. McKean. Prof. Alexander Col- 
lege, Burke»ville, Ky. 
Jessie MoKee, teacher, Frankfort, 

Ky. 
St. Clair McKelway (and »Mrs. Mc- 
Kelway), editor Brooklyn Ekigle, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mabel McLaren, teacher, Belle- 

vue, Ky. 
Rev. H. L. McMurray, Oneida In- 
stitute, Oneida, Ky. 
Mies Lucy McNus, Lexington, Ky. 
R. L. McPherson, teacher, Cumber- 
land Falls. Ky. 
Emeiie McVea, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, O. 
C. D. Meadows, teacher, Carlisle, 

Ky. 
B. E^nk Mcbane, manufactuper of 

cotton. Spray, N. C. 
H. Ck Melton, Louisville, Miss. 
J. G. Merrill, president Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 
Julia Hanson Merrill, tea<Aer, Belle- 
vue, Ky. 



Rev. Daniel Merriman, trustee At- 
lanta University, Bocrton, Mass. 

Charles M. Merry (and Mrs. Merry), 
superintendent city schools, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Merker, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Isaac Messier (and Mrs. Messier), 
M<?Kee Academy, McKee. Ky. 

Charles F. Meserve. president Shaw 
University, Raleigii, N. C. 

Pickett Metcalfe, superintendent Bath 
county schools, Owingsville, Ky. 

J. E. Midkiff, principal high school, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

H. C. Miller, Elizabethton, Ky. 

Miss Mamie B. Miller, superintendent 
of Spencer county schools, Taylors- 
ville, Ky. 

T. C. Miller, State superintendent of 
schools. Charleston. W. Va. 

Mrs. Josephine Mcllwee, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell, professor Theo. 
Seminary, Hartford, CJonn. 

A. P. Mitchell, farmer, Nicholasville, 

S. -a* Mitchell (and Mrs. Mitchell), 

professor Richmond College, Rich- 

niond« Va. 
Mrs. T. F. Mitchell, teacher, Nicho- , 

lasville, Ky. 
W. O. Mize, Hazel Green, Ky. 
A. J. Montague, lawyer and professor 

in Richmond College, Richmond, 

Va. 
Sal'lie Montgomery, teacher, Spring- 
field, Ky. 
William R. Moody, head of Moody 

School System, Bast Northfield, 

Mass. 
Frederick W. Moore, professor Van- 

derbilt University, Nashville, Teun. 
J. Alex Moore, teacher, Montevallo, 

Ala. 
J. M. Moore, teacher, Berea, Ky. 
Mary B^iel Moore, teacher, Bellevue, 

Ky. 
Charles L. Morse, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
McKenzie Moss, lawyer. Bowling 

Green, Ky. 
G. M. Money, superintendent Shelby 

county schools, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Bessie L. Monson, ♦Cynthia, Ky. 
Miss E. J. Morrell, teacher St. John's 

Academy, Corbin, Ky. 
John Morris, teacher, Covington, Ky. 
O. M. Moreland, farmer, Georgetown, 

Ky. . ^ 

Joe Morrow, teacher. Morrow, Ky. 
Miss Ethel M. Moss. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Judge Moss, Pineville, Ky. 
Ray Moss, Pineville, Ky. 
Lucy Motteram, teacher, Newport, 

Ky. 
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Bertha MuUikin, teacher, Wilroow, 

Mts. B. B. Munfard, Richmond, Va. 

P. N. Myers, teacher, College Hill, O. 

Miss Irene T. Myers, dean Kentucky 
University, Lexington, Ky. 

Seymour A. Mynders, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. , ^ „ 

Miss Emma L. Nagel, teacher. Belle- 
view, Ky. _ 

Mrs. Jennie Napier, Hindman, Ky. 

Frederick Nathan (and Mrs. Nathan) 
New York City. 

J. E. Neils, physician, Franklin, Ky. 

A. B. Nelson, jyrofessor Central Uni- 
versity, Danville, Ky. 

C. S. Newman, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Roberta Newman, teacher, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Sufsan P. Nichols, teacher Science Hill 
School, Shelbyville, Ky. 

John Noland, superintendent Madison 
county schools, Richmond, Ky. 

Harry Northcut, teacher, Sedalia, 
Kv. 

Jennie Norvell, teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

Miss Julia A. (TBrien, teacher, Paris, 
Ky. 

John G. 0*Oonnell, president Board 
of Education, Cincinnati, O. 

Wm. A. Obenchain, president Ogden 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Rev. Horace G. Ogden, pastor Trinity 
M. E. church, Louisville, Ky. 

Robert C. Ogden, merchant. New 
York City. 

Rollo Ogden (and Mrs. Ogden), edi- 
tor New York Evening Post, New 
York City. 

Rev. C F. Oney, minister, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Rev. G. P. Ounstred (and (Mrs. Oun- 
srtred), Taylorsville, Ky. 

Miss Amelia Packard, Hindman, Ky. 

Walter H. Page, editor World's Work, 
New York City. 

Charles Palmer (and Mrs. Palmer), 
professor Kentucky State College, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Ida M. Parrish, teacher, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Mrs. W. A. Parrish, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Sue ^E. Park, teacher, Richmond, Ky. 

Jessie E. Parker, teacher, Newport, 
Ky 

J. K. Patterson, president Kentucky 
State College, Lexington, Ky. 

Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston- 
Salem. N. C. 

Lucy Pattee, Frankfort, Ky. 

Hester Patton, teacher, Bryantsville, 

Kv. 
Katie Patton, teacher, Bryantsville, 
Ky. 



Bruce R. Payne, professor Education, 
University, Va^ 

Tandy Penn, student, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

H. L. Pence, Lancaster, Ky. 

Miss Katherine Pettit, teacher, Hind- 
man, Ky. 

H. A- Peterson, professor in Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. E. H. Peora, minister, Danville, 
Ky. 

George P. Phenix, principal Nor. 
D€^t. Hampton Institute, JHAmp- 
ton, Va. 

Virginia L. Phillipe^ teacher, New- 
port, Ky. 

John C. Pigmom, merchant, Hindman, 
Ky. 

Joel H. Pile, superintendent Brecken- 
ridge county schools, Hardinsburg, 
Ky. 

Rev. Thomas H. Plemmans, minister, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

Miss Kate Plummer, teacher, 
Georgetown, Ky. 

Clarence H. Poe. editor Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Fannie Poindexter, teacher, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 

Susie Pope, teacher. Springfield, Ky. 

W. L. Poteat, president Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Miss Georgia Postwood, Nicholasville, 
Ky. 

Miss Mattie Power, teacher, Carlisle, 
Ky. 

Juliet Jamison Poynter, teacher 
iScience Hill High School, Shelby- 
ville. Ky. 

Jessie G. Prather, teacher Newport, 
Ky. 

Rev. George D. Prentiss, minister, 
Winchester, Ky. 

Prestridge, Bai>tist Argus, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Gertrude N. Price, teacher, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

Mrs. L. H. Pry or, teacher, Versailles, 
Ky. 

Thomas G. Pugh, physician, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Nettie G. Pullen, teacher Science Hill 
School, Shelbyville, Ky. 

S. J. Pulliam (and Mrs. Pulliam), 
teacher, Greorgetown, Ky. 

Mrs. Alexander Purves, Hampton, 
Va. 

J. W. Pyas, teacher. Lexington, Ky. 

M. A. Pyles, teacher, Winchester, Ky. 

Miss Jennie Quinn, teacher, George- 
town, Ky. 

John H. Race, president Grant Uni- 
versity, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George J. Ramsey, president Sayre 
Institute. Lexington, Ky. 
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Wm. F. Ramey, superintendent city 
schools. Carlisle, Ky. 

Miss Alice Ramsey, teacher, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

J. N. Rankin, physician and surgeon, 
Winchester, Ky. 

J. Kent Rawley, lawyer, Richmond, 
Va. 

Rev. J. D. Redd, minister, Williams- 
town, Ky. 

Charles E. Regenfoogen, teacher, He- 
bron, Ky. 

George Relton, teacher, Detroit, Mich. 

Fleming H. Revell, book publisher. 
New York City. 

Maggie Reynolds, teacher, Nicholae- 
ville, Ky. 

Joihn Rice, teacher, Greenville, Ky. 

Norvin H. Rieser, Louisville, Ky. 

James W. Robertson, head of Mc- 
Donald College, St. Ann de Belle- 
vue, P. Q., Canada. 

Sne C. Roberts, teadher, Owenton, 
Ky. 

Marion Robertson, teacher. Smith- 
land, Ky. 

Miss .Tosephine A. Robertson, dean 
of Women's College, Berea, Ky. 

Carrie Rogers, teacher, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Fannie Clark Rogers, teacher, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

John N. Rogers, assistant State su- 
perintendent of education, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

J. W. Rogers, sui)erintendent Harri- 
son County Schools, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Miss Sarah Logan Rogers, teacher, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Lillie Rouse, teacher, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Wickliffe Rose, dean of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Henry E. Rosevran, State secretary 
Y. M. O. A., Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Laura Rowland, teacher, Jack- 
son, Ky. 

Hettie Rudd, teacher, Springfield, Ky. 

Regina Rudd, teacher, ^ringfield, 
Ky. 

Miss Ida Rudolph, principal Momtser- 
ratt school, Louisville, Ky. 

J. E. Russell, dean Teachers' College, 
New York City. 

T. H. Rush, H. H., S. C 

C. J. Ryder, corresponding secretary 
American 'Missionary Association, 
New York City. 

Rev. A. SandeiTs, minister, Warsaw, 
Ky. 

C. C. Sandusky (and Mrs. Sandusky), 
superintendent Jessamine county 
Schools, Nicholasville, Ky. 

J. R. Savage, professor Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Winchester, Va. 



Dean Sawyer, merchant, Oxford, O. 

William J. Sdiieffelin, merchant, New 
York City. 

Henry L. Schmelz (and Mrs. 
Schmelz), banKer, Hampton, Va. 

E. D. Schoomaker (and Mrs. Schoo- 
maker), Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miss Bert Schulte, teacher, Newport, 
Ky. 

Viola Schumaker, teadher, Berea, Ky. 

Emmie Scott, Frankfort, Ky. 

G. T. Scott, teacher, Greenville Ky. 

Hattie ^x, Scott, teacher, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

L. Pellote Scott, teacher Carlisle, Ky. 

W. C Sebastian, teacher, Daysboro, 
Ky. 

Miss Myrtle Self. Millersburg, Ky. 

Alma Scrivener, teacher, Richmond, 
Ky. 

L. L. Shadoin, teacher, Berea, Ky. 

Albert Shaw, editor Review of Re- 
views, New York City. 

Miss Bettie Shaw, teacher Carlisle, 
Ky. 

J. A. Sharon^ sux)erintendent city 
schools, Pans, Ky. 

J. L. Shearer, superintendent of O. 
M. L, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Jane Sherzer, Oxford^ O. 

Mabel Shipp, Winchester, Ky.' 

R. M. Shipp (and Mrs. Shipp), su- 
perintendent city schools, Winches- 
ter, Ky. 

Rev. John S. Shonse, minister, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

J. S. Shoptaugh, farmer, Millersburg, 
Ky. 

Miss Fannie Shropshire, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

J. F. Shunt, teacher. Louisa, Ky. 

Susan A. Simmons, Covington, Ky. 

Rev. J. S. Sims, minister, Lexington, 

W. N. Sievers, teacher, Hebron, Ky. 

Mrs. John A. Skellman, Cane Ridge, 
Ky. 

Miss Florence SkeflBngton, East Illi- 
nois Normal School, Charleston, 111. 

Curralem C. Smith, teadier, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Ella Smith, Louisville, Ky. 

Gamble Smith, Nicholasville. Ky. 

John D. Smith, stenographer, Hind- 
man, Ky. 

Miss Louise J. Smith, teadher Ran- 
dolph^Macon College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

L. R. Smith, farmer, Scott county, 
Ky. 

M. A. Smith, bookkeeping, Wales, 
Tenn. 

Thomas Smith (and Mrs. Smith), 
College, F. S., Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Thomas. Jefferson Smith (and Mrs. 
Smith), banker, Richmond, Ky. 
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Mrs. S. P. Smith, Georgetown, Ky. 

Miss Sarah Wallace Smith, teacher, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Rev. Walter E. €. Smith, pastor 
Cburoh of Ascension, New York 
City. 

Elizabeth L. Smithson, teacher, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 

David S. Snedden, professor Teach- 
ers' College, New York City. 

Berta Snider, Jessamine Institute, 
Nicholasrville, Ky. 

D. M. Snyder, superintendent Boone 
county school, Burlington, Ky. 

James U. Snyder, teacher hi^ school, 
Carlisle, Ky. 

Clarence Spears, teadher, Mayfield, 
Ky. 

Editha Low Spoer, teacher, Berea, 
Ky. 

Louisa iStanley, teacher, Nichol«is- 
vllle, Ky. 

Alam Stevens, bookkeeper, Mt. EMen, 
Ky. 

Rufus Stevens, at school, Berea, Ky. 

Nancy C. Stevenson, Winchester, Ky. 

Joseph S. Stewart, professor Second- 
ary Ed., Athens, Ga. 

O. J. Stivers, teacher, Buechel, Ky. 

Miss Elizabeth Stone, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Mrs. H. L. Stone, Louisville, Ky. 

Mamie E. Stone, Georgetown, Ky. 

Miss Mary Stoner, teacher, Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

Mrs. Walter Stotts, dressmaker, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. 

George D. Strayer, professor Teadh- 
ers' College, New York City. 

Corv Strother, student, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Fannie Belle Sutherland, teach- 
er, Paris, Ky. 

Miss Archie Swanson, teacher high 
school, Bristol, Tenn. 

Margaret Taggart, student Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Bertha Talbott, teacher, E^nkfort, 
Ky. 

Lena Talbott. teacher, Paris, Ky. 

Mrs. B. B. Talbutt, 'Chicago, 111. 

C. A. Tanner, superintendent Clark 
county schools. Winchester, Ky. 

L. M. Tanner, farmer, Winchester, 
Ky. 

Harry Tandy, assistant State superin- 
tendent, Frankfort, Ky. 

Sue E. Tattle, teacher, Carlisle, Ky. 

H. K. Taylor, principal Beechmont 
school, Louisville, Ky. 

L. N. Taylor, superintendent Pulaski 
county schools. Somerset, Ky. 

R. C. Terrell, teadier, Bedford, Ky. 

Rev; W. D. Terrell, minister, Sharps- 
burg, Ky. 



R. C. P. Thomas, attorney, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

H. C .Thompson, banker, London, Ky. 

Mrs. Inez W. Thompson, teacher Ash- 
land Seminary, Versailles. Ky. 

Mrs. M. G. Thompson, teacher Bour- 
bon College, Paris, Ky. 

M. B. Thompson, teacher, Paris, Ky. 

J. G. Thorp (and Mrs. Thorp), at- 
torney, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte R. Thorn, principal 
Industrial School, Calhoun. Ala. 

T. B. Threlkeld, teacher, Niciholas- 
ville, Ky. 

Sue E. Throop, teacher, Winchester, 
Ky. 

A. H. Throckmorton, dean law school, 
Danville, Ky. 

Rev. J. B. Timberlake, minister, 
Nicholasville, Ky. 

Gils E. Townsend, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

Willie Traynor, teacher Richmond, 

K. G. Tribble, Winchester, Ky. 

M. Kate Tribble. teacher, Berea, Ky. 

Mrs. Alexander B. Trowbridge, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Nannie iHood Tucker, teacher, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Mary Ann Tucker, teacher S. H. S., 
Schelbyville, Cincinnati, O. 

L. E. Tupper (and Mrs. Tupper), 
editor. Berea. Ky. 

Miss Mary Lamar Turpin, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

T. E. Turn. Havard county. Mo. 

Rev. J. H. Twichell (and Mrs. Twidi- 
ell), trustee Yale University, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Wm. D. Upshaw, editor Golden Age, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Zena Utley, teacher, Dalton, Ky. 

Mrs. VanDerveer, Versailles, Ky. 

J. B. Vanhook, teacher, Elgin, Ky. 

Rev. Geo. Varden, minister. Paris, 
Ky. 

J. B. Vfln Meter, dean Women's Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 

Carolyn Verhoeflf, Louisville, Ky. 

F. P. Venable, president University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

Miss Lizzie Viley, teacher, George- 
town. Ky. 

James W. Vose, teacher, Lyndon, Ky. 

W. H. Wade, teacher, Columbia, S. C. 

Miss Nora Waddell, teacher,. Millers- 
burg, Ky. 

P. H. Waggener, Georgetown, Ky. 

E. B. Wallace, superintendent Rich- 
land county schools, Columbia, 
S fp 

W. W.* Wallen, Hindman, Ky. 

Phoebe M. Wadler, teacher, Maysville, 
Ky. 
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Miss Elizabeth Walker, teacher, Nidi- 

olasville, Ky. 
Mrs. Lizzie P. Walker, teacher, Paris, 

Ky. 
Madie Walker, Louisville, Ky. 
R. S. Walker (and Mrs. Walker), 

farmer, Nicholasyille, Ky. 
W. W. Walker, professor University 

of North Carolina, Ohapel Hill, N. 

C. 
Rev. J. D. Walsh, minister IM. ®. 

church, Louisville, Ky. 
Gilbert Walton, field missionary A. 

M. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Ben Wathen, teacher, Morganfield, 

Ky. 
Rev. R. G. Waters, North Caax>lin«L. 
Mrs. Ella Watsop, Troy, Ky. 
H. P. Waugh, reiryresentative New 

York World, New York City. 
Miss Weathers, Avon, Ky. 
Mrs. Bertie Clay Webb, teacher, Par- 
is, Ky. 
L. G. Webb, teacher kindergarten, 

Versailles, Ky. 
John L. Wober, presidient Wesleyan 

College, Winchester, Ky. 
Leila L. We'hoit, teacher, Nicholas- 

ville, Ky. 
C. D. Wells, superintendent Macon 

county schools. Maysville, Ky. 
Campbell Wells (and Mrs. Wells), 

Platte City, Mo. 
W. G. Welborn, principal school, 

Williamstown, Ky. 
Edgar H. Welsh, farmer, Sadieville, 

Ky. 
Madge Wel^, teacher, Rosslyn, Ky. 
Annie A. West, teacher. 
J. West, clerk, Winchester, Ely. 
Maud A. West, teacher. Millers* 

Creek, Bstill county, Ky. 
Miss Sadie Whaley, teacher, Paris, 

Ky. 



Rev. W. C. Whitehouse, Waddy, Ky. 

A. N. Whitlock, wincipal High 
School, Richmond, Ky. 

Lewton B. Wiggins, chancellor Uni- 
versity of South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Miss Cora Williams, teacher, Belle- 
vue, Ky. 

Mrs. Eugenia Williams, Paris, Ky. 

Mrs. Eugenia Williams, teacher, Par- 
is, Ky. 

Miss Nell E. Williams, teacher, Car- 
lisle, Ky. 

Rev. Richard P. Williams, Harrods- 
-burg. Pike county, Ky. 

Rev. E. J. Willis, Carlisle, Ky. 

E. W. Willis, teacher Covington, 
Ky. 

Mrs. S. W. Willis, Winchester, Ky. 

A. C. Wilmott, physician, Hutchison, 
Ky. 

John M. Wilkins, lawyer. Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

H. C. Wilson, teacher, Qynthiana, 
Ky. 

James Wilson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

George T. Wilson, majror. Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Mrs. William Potter Wilson, Rose- 
mont, Pa. 

M. O. Winfrey, superintendent city 
schools, Middlesboro, Ky. 

W. W. Withers, ex-teacher, Stanford, 

E. E* Wood, Williamsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. Charles D. Wood, Rome, Ga. 

Mrs. John L. Woodbury, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Neander M. Woods, chancellor S. W. 
Pres. University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Mrs. R. B. Yancey, Maysville, Ky. 

Beatrice Young, trained nurse, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 



MEMORIALS. 



At the Annual Meeting of the Southern Education Board, held 
at the office of Mr. Eobert C. Ogden, 784 Broadway, New York, 
March 8-9, 1905; on motion the president was requested to appoint 
a committee of three to submit a minute expressive of our apprecia- 
tion of the character and public services of our late associate, 
William H. Baldwin, Jr. The president appointed Messrs. 
Mclver, Alderman and Shaw, who subsequently presented the fol- 
lowing memorial which was accepted, approved and ordered to be 
placed on file and a copy sent to the family of the deceased : 

The Southern Education Board desires to place uipon its minutes an 
expression of its sorrow in the loss of William H. Baldwin, Jr., one of the 
founders of the movement which gave rise to the Board, and a member of 
this body from its beginning until his untimely death. 

Mr. Baldwin brought to the service of this Board all his qualities of 
enthusiasm and energy, and it was largely due to his great interest in the 
work of the Board and to his developed knowledge of the field for such work 
that the General Education Board came into subsequent existence, with Mr. 
Baldwin as its first Chairman. His former residence in the South tad 
helped him to understand -both the greatness of the need and the ripeness of 
the opportunity for a general educational campaign in that half of our 
country. His New England ancestry and training had enclowed him with 
all that fine altruism and that high sense of social and public duty that 
belong to the best traditions of Massachusetts. His later life and work in 
the West and iSouth had given him the broad national outlook, and taught 
him how and where to apply those humanitarian sentiments which with him 
were both matters of principle and also of natural impulse. 

He was a man of business and of practical affairs in an economic and 
industrial period ; and in his own manner of life, in -his arrangement of time 
and iwoportioning of effort, he set a noble example to tbe younger generation 
of American business men. He was a citizen of untiring euergy, who never 
allowed private interests to becloud his sense of public duty. His life in all 
its relations was consistent and beautiful — ^whether in the family, in rela- 
tionship with his business associates, in civic and educational activities, or 
in dealings of whatsoever character with his fellow-men. Working with 
fixed purpose and with intense application, he left a splendid record of 
deeds accomplished, though his death came in early middle life. 

Yet, fine and useful as were his deeds, those of us who were privileged 
to be his associates will remember him not so much for what he did as for 
what lie was; and his spirit will linger with us in this Board, and we shall 
be the better for his self-consecration, his pure idealism, and his utter 
unworldliness in the very thick of a busy, practical life. 

■Charles D. McIver, 
Albert {Shaw, 
Edwin A. Alderman. 



190 Conference for Education in the South 

At the Annual Meeting of the Southern Education Board, held 
at the office of Mr. Eobert C. Ogden, 784 Broadway, New York, 
January 24-25, 1906; on motion, the president was requested to 
appoint a committee of three to submit a minute expressive of our 
appreciation of the character and public services o^ our late 
associate, Mr. Walter Barnard Hill. The president appointed 
Messrs. Dabney, Mclver and Alderman; who subsequently pre- 
sented the following memorial which was accepted, approved and 
ordered to be placed on file and a copy to be sent to tiie family of 
the deceased : 

The members of the Southern Education Board desire to put upon record 
their appreciation of the life and services of their late colleague, Chancellor 
Walter Barnard Hill. 

Doctor Hill was a ripe man and scholar W'hen he entered ux)on his 
educational work at the University of Georgia, and he took his place at once 
as a leader both of thought and action. It is exceedingly rare that a man 
trained in one profession makes such a success in a different one when 
undertaken in middle life. Chancellor Hill's disposition was so quiet and 
gentle that he constantly surprised us by the vigor of his thouglit and deeds. 
Hie was by nature a patriot of high moral courage, througn study a phil- 
osopher of great penetration, and he brought to his high position the rich 
experience of an active life. 

And yet no man we have known grew more rapidly in wisdom and 
influence. After he became Chancellor, and especially after he undertook 
the Southern eduoational work, he marched steadily forward by the quiet 
power of his intellect and devotion until he stood at the very nead of the 
men of the New Day in the South. 

Dr. Hill was a wise man in counsel and a tower of strength before the 
people. His papers and addresses were always carefully tihought out and 
expressed in noble language. He had the lawyer's iwwer of accurate 
analysis, the judgment of the philosopher, the hnish of the essayist and the 
feeling of a poet, while over it all siwirkled a kindly humor which revealed 
the great heart full of good cheer for all. 

We desire, therefore, here to express our sincere appreciation of Oh€m- 
cellor Hill's character and services and our sense of bereavement. His 
death is a calamity not merely to Georgia but to the whole country. His 
place in our councils cannot be filled though in our hearts he will be 
ever present. 

Chablbs W. Dabney. 
Ohables D. McIveb, 
Edwin A. Aldebman. 
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